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Reign of Claudius.—Defeat of the Goths.—Victories, 
Triumph, and Death, of Aurelian. , 


Unper the deplorable reigns of Valerian and CHAP.. 
Gallienus, the empire was’ oppressed and almost, *! | 
destroyed by the soldiers, the tyrants, and the 
barbarians. ¥€ was saved by a series of great 
princes, who: derived their ‘obscure origin from 

the martial: 7 ovinges of Ilyricum. © Within a - 
period of abot t' thirty years, Claudius, Aurelian, - 
Probus, Diocletian wid hie colleagues, triumphed 
over the foreign “aid domiestic enemies of! the 
state, re-established, with the military disci- 
pline, the strength of. the, frontiers, and deserv- 
ed'the glorious title of Restorers of the Roman 
world’. ° eo tes 
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Aureolus 
invades 
Italy, is 
defeated, 
and be- 


Mile. at 


A.D. 268. 
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_ The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way | 
for a succession of heroes. The indignation of 
the people imputed all their calamities to Gallie- 
nus, and the far greater part were, indeed, the . 
consequence of his dissolute manners and careless - 
‘administration. He was even destitute of a sense 
of honour, which so frequently supplies the ab- 
sence of public virtue; and -as long as he was 
permitted to enjoy the possession : of Italy, a vic- 
tory of the barbarians, the loss of a province, or 
the rebellion of a general, seldom disturbed the 
tranquil course of his pleasures. At length, a 
considerable army, stationed on the Upper Da- 
nube, invested with the Imperial purple their 
leader Aureolus; who disdaining a confined and 
barren reign over the mountains of Rhetia, passed 
the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened Rome, and 
challenged Gallienus to dispute in the field the 
sovereignty of Italy. The emperor, provoked 
by the insult, and alarmed by the instant danger, 
suddenly exerted that latent vigour, which some- 
times broke through the indolence of bis temper. 
Forcing himself from the luxury of the palace, he 
appeared in arms at the head of his legions, and 
advanced beyond the Po to encounter his com- 


‘petitor. The corrapted name of Pontirolo’ still 


* preserves the memory of a bridge over the Adda, 
| whigh, during the action, must have proved an 


: Bins Aureok, thirteen miles from Bergamo, and thirty-two from 
Milan. See Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 245. Near this place, in 
the year.1703, the obstinate battle of Cassano was fought between 
the Frerich, and Austrians. The exgelleut relatiott of the Chevalier 
de Folard, who was present, gives a very distinct idea of the ground, ' 
See ~— de Folard, tom. iit. p. 223248. | 
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object of the utmost importance to both armies. CHAP. 


The Rhetian usurper, after receiving a total de- 
feat and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. 
The siege of that great city was immediately 
formed ; the walls were battered with every en- 
gine in use among the ancients; and Aureolus, 
doubtful of his internal strength, and hopeless 
of foreign succours, already anticipated the fatal 
consequences of unsuccessful rebellion. 

_ His last resource was an attempt to seduce 
the loyalty of the besiegers. He scattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to desert 


an unworthy master, who’ sacrificed the public - 


happiness to his luxury, and the lives of his most 
valuable subjects to the slightest suspicions. ‘ihe 
arts of Aureolus diffused fears and discontent 
among the principal officers of his rival. A con- 
spiracy was formed by Heraclianus the Preto- 
rian prefect, by Marcian, a general of rank and 
reputation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a 
numerous body of Dalmatian guards. The death 
of Gallienus was resolved; and notwithstand- 
ing their desire of first termmating the siege of 
Milan, the extreme’ danger which accompanied 
every moment's delay obliged them to hasten 
the execution: of their daring purpose. At a late 


hour of the night, but while the emperor still 


protracted the pleasures of the table, an alarm 
was suddenly given, that Aureolus, at the head of 
all his forces, had made a desperate sally from the 
town; Gallienos, who was never deficient .ift per- 
sonal bravery, started from his silken coyeh, and 
without allowing himself time either to put on his 
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armour, or to assemble his guards, he mounted 
on horseback, and rode full speed towards ‘the 
supposed place of the attack. - Encompassed 
by his declared or concealed enemies, he soon, 
amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal 
dart from an uncertain hand. Before he ex= 
pired, a patriotic sentiment rising in the mind 
of Gallienus, induced him to name a’ deserving 
successor, and it was his Jast request, that the 
Iinperial ornaments, should be delivered to Clau- 
dius, who then commanded a detached army 
in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The report at 
least was diligently propagated, and the order 
cheerfully obeyed by the conspirators, who had 
already agreed to place Claudius on the throne. 
On the first news of the emperor's death, the 
troops expressed some suspicion and resentment, 
till the one was removed, and the other as- 
suaged, by a donative of twenty pieces of gold 
to each soldier. They then ratified the elcc- 
tion, and acknowledged the merit of their new 
sovereign. | 
The obscurity which covered the origin of 
- Claudius, though it was afterwards embellished 
“by some flattering fictions’, sufficiently betrays 
the meanness of his birth. We can only discover 


4..On the death of Gallienus, see Trebellius Pollio in . Hist August. 
p: 18h, Zosimus, |. i. p. 37. Zonaras, |. xii. p. 634. “Eutrop. ix. 
11. Aarelius Victor in Epitom. Victor in Cesar. I have compared 
and blended them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Ma di 
seems to,have had the best memoirs. 

2 Some. supposed him, oddly enough, to bea bastary of the yourger 
Gordian. ‘Others took advantage of the province: of Dardania, to 
deduce his‘origin from Dardanus, and the ancient kings of Troy. 
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that he was a native of one of the provinces bor- CHAP. 


dering on the Danube; that his youth was spent 
in arms, and that his modest valour attracted 
the favour and confidence of Decius. The 
senate and people already considered him as an 
‘excellent officer, equal to the most important 
trusts; and censured the inattention of Vale- 
rian, who suffered him to remain in the subordi- 
nate statign of a tribune. But it was not long 
before that emperor distinguished the merit of 
Claudius, by declaring him general and chief of 
the Illyrian frontier, with the command of all 
the troops in Thrace, Mesia, Dacia, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, the appointments of the prefect 
of Egypt, the establishment of the pro-consul of 


Africa, and the sure prospect of the consalship. - 


By his victories over the Goths, he deserved 
from the senate the honour of a statue, and ex- 
cited the jealous apprehensions of Gallienus. It 
was impossible that a soldier could esteem so dis- 
solute a sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just 
contempt. Some unguarded expressions which 
dropt from Claudius, were officially transmitted 
to the royal ear. The emperor's answer to an 
officer of confidence, describes in very lively 
colours his own character and that of the times. 
. lan is not any thing capable of giving 

‘me more serious concern, than the intelli- 
“gence contained in your last dispatch*; that 
“some malicious suggestions have indisposed 


- Noterta, a periodical and official dispatch which the emperors 
received from the frumendarii, or agents dispersed ail the pro- 
vinces, Of these we may speak hereafter. 
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ee towards us‘ the mind of our friend and parent 
tere Claudius. As you regard your allegiance, 
“use every means to appease his resentment, 
“but conduct your negociation with secrecy; 
“let it not reach the knowledge of the Dacian 
“troops; they are already ‘provoked, and it‘ 
“might inflame their fury. I myself have sent 
‘him some presents: be it your care that he 
“accept them with pleasure. Above all, let him 
“ not suspect that [ am made acquainted with his 
“‘imprudence. The fear of my anger might urge 
“him to desperate counsels’.” The presents 
which accompanied this humble epistle, in which 
the monarch solicited a reconciliation with his 
discontented subject, cousisted of a considerable 
sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and a va- 
luable service of silver and gold plate. By such 
arts Gallienus softened the indignation, and dis- 
' pelled the fears of his Illyrian general ; and, during 
the remainder of that reign, the formidable sword 
of Claudius.was always drawn in the cause of 
a master whom he despised. At last, indeed, he 
received from the conspirators the bloody purple 
of Gallienos: but he bad been absent from their 
camp and counsels; and however he might ap- 
plaud the deed, we may candidly presume that he 
_was innocent of the knowledge of it’. When 
Claudius ascended the throne he was about a 
four'years of age. 


* Hist. August. p. 208. Gallienus describes the piste vestments, 
&c. like.a man who loved and understood those splendid trifies. 

* Julian (Orat. i. p. 6.) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire 
in a just an even holy manner. But we may distrudl the partiality 
ofa kinsman. 
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The siege of Milan was still continued, and CHAP, 
Aureolus soon discovered, that the success of his 
artifices had only raised up a more determined Death of ' 
adversary. He attempted to negociate with Clau- “"*""™ 
dius a treaty of alliance and partition. ‘“ Tell 
“him,” replied the intrepid emperor, “ that 
“such proposals should have been made to Gal- | 
“lienus; he, perhaps, might have listened to 
“them with patience, and accepted a colleague 
“as despicable as himself’.” This stern refusal, 
and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged Aureolus 
to yield the city and himself to the discretion of 
the conqueror. The judgment of the ariny pro- 
nounced him worthy of death, and Claudius, after 
a feeble resistance, consented to the execution of 
the sentence. Nor was the zeal of the senate less 
ardent in the cause of their new sovereign. They 
ratified, perhaps with a sincere transport of zeal, 
the election of Claudius; and as his predecessor 
had shewn himself the personal enemy of their 
order, they exercised, under the name of justice, 
a severe revenge against his friends and family. 
The senate was permitted to discharge the an- 
grateful office of punishment, and the emperor 
reserved for himsclf the pleasure and merit of 
obtaining by his intercession a general act of 
indemnity’. 

7 "Hist. August. p- 203. There are some trifling differences con- 
cerning the circumstances of the last defeat and death of Auteolus. 

® Aurelius Victor in Gallien. The people loudly prayed for the 
damnatiop of Gallienus. The senate decreed that his relations and 
servants should be thrown down headlong from the Gemonian stairs. 


An obnoxious officer of the revenue had his eyes torn out whilst 
under examination. 
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CHAP. Such ostentatious clemency discovers les. 
the real character of Claudius, than a trifling 

Clemency circumstance in which he: seems to have con- 

ay i sulted only the dictates of his, heart:. The fre- 

~ dius. -. quent rebellions. of the provinces had involved 
almost every person in the guilt of treason, al- 
most every estate in the case of confiscation ; and 
Gallienus often displayed his liberality by distri- 
buting among his officers the property of his sub- 
jects. On the accession of Claudius, an old 
- woman threw herself at his feet, and complained 
that a general of the late emperor had obtained 
an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This gene- 
ral was Claudius himself, who had not entirely 
escaped the contagion of the times. The emperor 
blushed at the reproach, but deserved the confi- 
dence which she had reposed in his equity. The 
confession of his fault was accompanied with im- 
mediate and ample restitution’. 

He under- [yy the arduous task which Claudius bad vn- 

takes the 

reforma- dertaken, of restoring the empire to its ancient 

ot the snlendour, it was first necessary to revive among 
his troops a sense of order and obedience. With 
the authority of a veteran commander, he repre- 
sented to them, that the relaxation of discipline 
had introduced a long train of disorders, the effects 
of which were at length experienced by the soldiers 
themselves; that a people ruined by oppression, 
and Ypdolent from despair, could no longer sup- 
ply a numerous army with the means of luxury, 
or evén of subsistence; that the danger of each 
individnal had increased with the despetism of the . 


® Zonaras, }, xil. p. 137. 
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“inilitary order, since princes who tremble on the eae 
throne will guard their safety by the instant sa- G—_ 

-crifice of every obnoxious subject. The emperor 
,expatiated on the mischiefs‘of a lawless caprice 
which the soldiers: could only gratify at the ex- 
pence of their own blood ;: as their seditious elec- 
tions had so frequently been followed by civil 
wars, which consumed the flower of the legions 
either in the field of battle, or in the cruel abuse 
of victory. He painted in the most lively colours 
the exhausted state of the treasury, the desolation 
of the provinces, the disgrace of the Roman 
name, and the insolent triumph of rapacious bar- 
barians. It was against those barbarians, he de- 
clared, that he intended to point the first effort 
of their arms. Tetricus might reign. for a while 
over the West, and even Zenobia might preserve 
the dominion of the East*. These usurpers were 
his personal adversaries; nor could he think of 
indulging any private resentment till he had saved 
un empire, whose impending ruin would, unless it 
was timely prevented, crush both the army and 
the people. 

The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia, A.D. 269. 
who fought under che Gothic standard, had al- dad et 
ready collected an armament more formidable empire. 
than any which had yet issued from the Euxine. 

On the banks of the Niester, one of the great 
rivers that discharge themselves into that ~ sea, 


they constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even 
{ “8 rs 
© Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthumus; but tlie regis- 
ters of the senate (Hist. August. p..203.) prove that Tetricus was 
already emperor of the western provinces, 
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cHap. of six thousand vessels"; numbers which, how- 


ever incredible they may seem, would have been’ 
insufficient to transport their pretended army of. 
three hundred and twenty thousand barbarians. 
Whatever might be the real strength of the Goths, 
the vigour and success of the expedition were not’ 
adequate to the greatness of the preparations. 
In their passage through the Bosphorus, the un- 
skilful pilots were overpowered by the violence | 
of the current; and while the multitude of their 
ships were crowded in a narrow channel, many 
were dashed against each other, or against the 
shore. The barbarians made several descents on 
the coasts both of Europe and Asia; but the open 
country was already plundered, and they were 
repulsed with shame and loss from the fortified 
cities which they assaulted. A spirit of discou- 
ragement and division arose in the fleet, and some 
of their chiefs sailed away towards the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus; but the main body, pursuing 
a more steady course, anchored at length near 
the foot of Mount Athos, and assaulted the city 
of Thessalonica, the wealthy capital of all the 
Macedonian provinces. Their attacks, in which 
they displayed a fierce but artless bravery, were 
soon interrupted by the’ rapid approach of Clau- 
dius, hastening to a scene of action that deserved 
the presence of a warlike prince at the head of 
the'remaiuing powers of the.empire. Impatient 
for battle, the Goths immediately broke up their 


vat, ; 
: the Augustan History mentions the smaller, Zonaras the lirger, 
number’ the lively fancy of Montesquieu indud¥d him to prefer the _ 


latter. 
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camp, relinquished the siege of Thessalonica, left CHAr. 
their navy at the foot of. Mount Athos, traversed igs 
the hills of Macedonia, and pressed forwards to 
engage the last defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original letter addressed Distress 

‘by. Claudius to the senate and people on this me- ee ae 
morable occasion. ‘“-Conscript fathers,” says the “ludivs. 
emperor, “ know that three hundred and twenty 
“thousand Goths have invaded the Roman ter- 
“ritory. If I vanquish them, your gratitude 
“will reward my services. Should I fall, re- 
“ member that I am the successor of Gallienus. 
“The whole republic is fatigued and exhausted. 
“ We shall fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, 
 Regillianus, Lollianus, Posthumus, Celsus, and 
“a thousand others, whom a just contempt for 
Gallienus provoked into rebellion. We are in 
“ want of darts, of spears, and of shields. The 
“strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, are 
“ usurped by Tetricus, and we blush to acknow- 
“ ledge that the archers of the East serve under 
“the banners of Zenobia. Whatever we shall 
“ perform, will be sufficiently great.” The me- 
lancholy firmness. of this epistle announces a hero 
careless of his fate, conscious of his danger, but 
‘still deriving a well-grounded hope from the re- 
sources of his own mind. 

The event surpassed his own expectations and His victory 
those of the world. By the most signal victories Coie 
he delivered the empire from this host of barba- 
rians, and was distinguished by posterity gnder 


2 Trebell. Pollio in Hist. August, p. 204. 
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CHAP. the glorious appellation of the Gothic Claudius. 


any 


The imperfect historians of an irregular’ war™ do 
not enable us to describe the order and circum-. 
stances of his*exploits; but, if we could be in- 
dulged in the allusion, we might distribute into 
three acts this memorable tragedy. I. The de- 
cisive battle was fought near Naissus, a city of 
Dardania. The Icgions at first gave way, op- 
pressed by numbers, and dismayed by misfor- 
tunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the 
abilities of their emperor prepared a seasonable 
relief. A large detachment rising out of the 
secret and difficult passes of the mountains, 
which, by his order, they had occupied, suddenly 
assailed the rear of the victorious Goths. The 
favourable instant was improved by the activity of 
Claudius. He revived the courage of his troops, 
restored their ranks, and pressed the barbarians 
on every side. Fifty thousand men are reported 
to have been slain in the battle of Naissus. Se- 
veral large bodies of barbarians, covering their 
retreat with a moveable fortification of waggons, 
retired, or rather escaped, from the field of 
slaughter. II. We may presume that some insur- 
mountable difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps,'or the 
disobedience, of the conquerors, prevented Clau- 
dius from completing in one day the destruction 


“ef the Goths. ‘The war was diffused. over the pro- 


vinées of Mesia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its 
operations drawn out into a variety of inarches, 


ta} 

Pie August. in Claud. Aurelian. et Prob. Zosinius, I. pe 
38—42.". Zonarai, |. xii. p. 638. Aurel. Vietor 11 Epitom. Victor 
Junior in Caeser. Eutrop. ix. 11. Euseb. in Chron. 
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surprises, and tumultuary engagements, as well by CHAP. 
sea as by land. When the Romans suffered any *!._ 
loss, it was commonly: occasioned by their own 
cowardice or rashness; but the superior talents of 
the emperor, his perfect knowledge of the coun- 
‘try, and his judicious ‘choice of measures as well 
as officers, assared on most occasions the success 
of his arms. The immense booty, the fruit of 
so many victories, consisted for the greater part 
of cattle and slaves. A select body of the Gothic 
youth was received among the Imperial troops ; 
the remainder was sold into servitude; and ‘so 
considerable was the number of female captives, 
that every soldier obtained to his share two or. 
three women. A circumstance from which we 
may conclude, that the invaders entertained some 
designs of settlement as well as of plunder; since 
even in a naval expedition they were accompanied 
by their families. IIT. The loss of their fleet, 
which was either taken or sunk, had intercepted 
the retreat of the Goths. A vast circle of 
Roman posts, distributed with skill, supported 
‘with firmness, and gradually closing towards 
a common centre, forced the barbarians into 
the most inaccessible parts of Mount Hemus, 
“where they found a safe refuge, but a very 
scanty subsistence. During the course of a ngo- 
rous winter, in which they were besieged by the 
emperor’s troops, famine and pestilence, deser- 
tion and the sword, continually diminished the 
impyisoned multitude. On the return of ring, A.D. 270. 
' nothing appeared in arms except a hard¥ ‘and 
desperate band, the. remnant of that mighty 
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CHAP. host which had embarked at the mouth of the 
XI Neister. ae : 
March. The pestilence which swept away such num- 
ogee bers of the barbarians, at length proved fatal to 
ror,who their conqueror. Afrer a short but glorious 
recom- e * ° 
-mends reign of two years, Claudius expired at Sir- 
‘orbit ne. tnium, amidst the tears and acclamations of his 
cessor, subjects. In his last illness, he convened the 
| principal officers of the state and army, and 
in their presence recommended Aurelian, one 
of his generals, as the most deserving of the 
throne, and the best qualified to execute the 
great design which he himself had been per- 
mitted only to undertake. The virtues of Clau- 
dius, his valour, affability“, justice, and tempe- 
rance, his love of fame and of his country, place 
him in that short list of emperors who added 
* lustre to the Roman purple. Those virtues, 
| however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal and 
complacency by the courtly writers of the age of 
Constantine, who was the great grandson of 
Crispus, the elder brother of Claudius. The 
voice of flattery was soon taught to repeat, that 
the gods, who so hastily had snatched Claudius 
from the earth, rewarded his merit and piety by. 
the perpetual establishment of the empire in bis 
family”. ) 


According to Zonaras (1. xii. p. 638.), Claudius, before his 
death, invested him with the purple; but this singular fact is rather 
contradicted than confirmed by other writers, ‘ 7 

"' See the life of Claudius by Pollio, and the orations of Mainer- 
tinus, Ewmenius, and Julian, See likewise the Cwsara of J ulian, p. 
313. In Julian it was not adulation, but superstition and vanity. 
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Notwithstanding these oracles, the. greatness CHAP. 
of the Flavian family (a name which it had. *!- 
pleased them to assume) was deferred above The at- 
twenty years, and the elevation of Clandins 7°" 
occasioned the immediate ruin of his brother Quintilius 
Quintilius, who possessed not sufficient mode- 
ration or courage to descend into the private 
station to which the patriotism of the late em- 
peror had condemned him. Without delay or 
reflection, he assumed the purple at Aquileia, 
where he commanded a considerable force; and 
though his reign lasted only seventeen days, he 
had time to obtain the sanction of the senate, and 
to experience a mutiny of the troops. As soon as 
he was informed that the great army of the 
Danube had invested the well-known valour of 
Aurelian with Imperial power, he sunk under 
the fame and merit of his rival; and ordering his April. 
veins to be opened, prudently withdrew himself 
from the unequal contest”. 

The general design of this work will not per- Origin and 
mit us minutely to relate the actions of every *V*™ 
emperor after he ascended the throne, much less 
to deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 

‘We shall only observe, that the father of Aure- 
lian was a peasant of the territory of Sirmium, 
who occupied a small farm, the property of 
Aurelius, a rich senator. His warlike son en- 
listed in the troops as a common soldier, suc- 


cessively rose to the rank of a centurion, a tri- 
e BK 
% Zosimus, l. i. p. 42. Pollio (Hist. August. p. 207.) flows 
him virtues, and says, that, like Pertinax, he was killed by the licen- 
tious soldiers. According to Dexippus, he died of a disease. 
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CHAP. bune, the prefect of a legion, the inspector of 
the camp, the general, or, as it was then called, 
the duke, of a‘ frontier; and at length, during’ 

_ the Gothic war, exercised the important office 
of commander in chief of the cavalry. In 
every station he distinguished himself by match- 
less valour”, rigid discipline, and successful 
conduct. He was invested with the consulship 
by the emperor’ Valerian, who styles him, in the 
pompous language of that age, the deliverer of 
Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival 
of the Scipios. At the recommendation of 
Valerian, a senator of the highest rank and merit, 
Ulpius Crinitus, whose blood was derived from 
the same source as that of Trajan, adopted the 
Pannonian peasant, gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and relieved with his ample fortune the 
honourable poverty which Aurelian had: preserved 
inviolate “. 

Aurelian’) Lhe reign of Aurelian lasted only four years 
successful and about nine months; but every instant of that 
short period was filled by some memorable at- 
chievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, 
chastised the Germans who invaded Italy, reco- 
vered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands 
of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud: monarchy 


1” Theoclius (as quoted in the Augustan History, p. 211.) affirms, 
that in one day he killed with his own hand forty-eight Sarmatians, 
andin several subsequent engagements nine hundred and fifty. This 
heroic valour was admired by the soldiers, and celebrated tn their rude 

the burden of which was mille, mille, mille occidtt. 

ott chotiv (ap. Hist. August. p. 218.) describes the « ceremony of 
the adoption, as it was performed at Byzantiutn, in the presence of 
the emperor and his great ofitcers. 
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which Zenobia.. -had “erected. itt the Eat, on the CHAP. 
ruins of the afflicted empire. : | gee 
| It was the ‘rigid attention - Aurelian, even to His severe 
the mitutest.- articles ‘of discipline, which be aaa 
‘stowed sach’ uninterrapted -euocess. ‘on his arms. 
His military regalations ‘are ‘contained in a very 
concise epistle.t to oné’ ‘of his -inferior officers, who 

is commanded to’ enforce them, as he wishes to 
become , a tribtine,, oF ‘as he: ‘1s ‘desirous to live. 
Gaming,‘ drinking, “and: ‘the .arts of . divination, 
were severely prohibited. Aurelian expected that 
his soldiers should: ‘be modest, frugal, and labo- 
rious; “that their’ armour should be constantly 
kept bright, their weapens sharp, their clothing — 
“and horses ready’ for immediate service; that they 
should live in their quarters with chastity and so- 
briety, without damaging the corn. fields, with- 
out stealing even’a sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of 
grapes, without exacting from their. landlords, 
either salt, or oil, or wood. “The public al- 

“ lowance,” continues the emperor, “ is suffi- 
“cient for their support; their wealth should be 

“ collected from the spoil of the enemy, not from 
“the tears of the prayincials®.” A single in- 
stance will serve to display the rigour, and even 
cruelty, 6f Aurelian,. One of the ‘soldiers had 
seduced the wile of his tose. The guilty wretch 


* Hist. roo Pp ail. This laconic epinle is “tral the work 
of a soldier * it abounds with military phrases and words, somé: ‘of 
which cannot be understood without difficulty. Ferramenta 
is well explained by Salmasius. The former of the words m ‘all 
weapons of offence, and is contrasted with Arma, defensive apigour. 
The latter signifies keen and well sharpened. 
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, each other, and: hig himby ‘were tora “astibder by: 
> their sadilen’ separation... Afew. ‘such examples : 


” impressed a balutary.¢ couisternation.. The* puiitsh- 


| ments of Aurelian: were terrible; but he had. sel- 


He con- 
cludes a 


dom occasion to punish more thingy once the same’ 
offence. His own conduet’; ‘gave é-sanction to his 


laws, and the seditious legions. ‘dreaded a chief 


who had learned. to obey; and whe was worthy ¢ to 
command. | ? 
The death of Clatdine hea serived the faint- 


a se bi ing spirit of. the Goths. ::'The troops which 
the Goths, 


guarded the passes of Mount. Hemos, and the 
banks of the ‘Danube, had: been’ drawn away by 


the apprebension of, a civil war; and it seems’ 


probable that the remaining body of the Gothic: 


‘and Vandali¢ tribes embraced the favourable op- 


portunity, abandoned their settlements of the 
Ukraine, traversed the rivers, and swelled with 
new multitudes the destroying host of their coun- 
trymen: . Their united numbers were at length 
eficountered by Aurelian, and the bloody and 


. doubtful conflict. ended only with the approach 
of night”. Exhausted by. so many calamities, 


_ whieh. they had mutually endured. and inflicted 


during a twenty: years war,. the Goths. and the 
Romans consented, to a lasting and beneficial 


| treaty: It was earnestly solicited ‘by: the barba- 


vians, ‘nd cheerfully ratified by :the legions, to 

whose suffrage the. pradence. of Aurelian referred 

thé: decision of that important question. . The 

Gothic nation engaged to supply ‘whe armies of 
* Zosim. Li. p. 45. . 
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, ‘ -dtiliavies, CHAP. 
cotisisting entirely. of: “cavalry, and: dipolated: in,’ 
‘keturn “an undistarbed : “Yetreat, witit'a’ ssegolar .- 
market as‘ far as the “Danube, provided by the : 
emperor's care, ; bat, ¥ “their: ‘own. expence. The 

" treaty was obgerved ‘with. such religious fidelity, 
that when a party of five hundred mien ‘atraggled 
from the camp: ini: quest of pinnder, the king or 
general of the barbarians commanded that the 
guilty leader, should be apprehended and shot to 
death with darts, ag-a victim devoted to the 
sanctity, of their, engagements. It is, however, 
not unlikely, that: the: precaution of Aurelian, 
who had exacted as hostages the sons and dangh- 
ters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed: ‘something 
to this pacific temper. The youths he trained in 
the exercise ofarms, and near his own person: 

to the dameels he gave a liberal and Roman edv- 
cation, and by bestowing them in .marriage on 
some of his principal officers, gradually intro- 
duced between’ the two ations the closest and 
most endearing connexions™. — 

But the most important condition of peace was and reign 
understood rather than expressed in the treaty. province of 
Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces from Dacia, 2*™. 
and tacitly relinquished that. great province to 
the Goths and: Vandals*. me Te judgment 


© Dexippus (ap. Excerpta Legat. p. ig.) relates the whole trams. 
action undtr the’ name of Vandals. Aurelian masried one of, the 
Gothie ladies to his general Bonosus, who was able to drin ath 
the Goths and discover their secrets.’ Hist. August. p. 247. 
™ Hist. August. p. 228. Eutrop. ix. 15. Sextus Rifas) c. 9. 
Lactantius de mortibus paar c. i | 
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Ose copings, him ‘of ‘the solid. _ibvante es, and 
da, S; tapght him’ to “despiae, ithe see ing. ‘disgrace, of 
thus contracting the} optiers of the monarchy. 
“The Dacian wane rem¢ wed ‘from those, distant 
possessions which ‘they. Ww eG ubable : to cultivate or 
defend, added strength and _popialousness, to the 

- southern? ride of the Danabe.. CA fertile terri- 
tory, which. the repetition , Of: patbarous inroads 
had’ changed into “a desert, was. “yielded to. their 
‘industry, and. a new. provitice off Dacia: still pre- 
served the memory. ‘of Trajan’ 3 conquests, The 
‘old country of that. nainé detined, ‘however, : 

a considerable" ‘oumber ‘of. its: ighabitanta;.. who 

" dreaded exile, ‘more - thap” ‘a "Gothic master™, 
‘These; degenerate Romans’ éoiitiqued to'serve the 
empie, whose. allegiance they’ bail renounced, by ’ 

| introducing among their conguerors the first no- 
_tions ‘of agricnltare,.the useful arts, and the con- 
“wenjerices. ot. civilized life, “An intercourse of 


ah ‘to the: allignge 2 of ine anda permanent 
inst very fi fc . aay. ‘ipens into sincere and 
useful frie in, ge Th Yarions: “colony; which. 


" Hg ‘The Wald dehianis still preserve many traces ‘of. thé Latin lane 
‘and have‘ boasted,’ in ewery age, of thei’ ‘Roman descent: 
T "surrounded by, ‘but not inixed with; ie barbarians; See 
a Moire M. d’Anville on ancient Dacia, in tHt*Acadeniy of-In- 
scfiptions, tom. Xxx. | 
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filled the ‘ancifit {Provitice, ‘and Was: ‘agnsibly cua, 
blended i into th i prea people; still acknowledged (2. fe, 
the supérior-retiown* ‘id ‘authority Of the Gothic **: 
ee tribe, and claimed the ‘Tintied ‘Aonoor of a Séandi- 
navian origin. At dlig'dime ' tijne ithe ‘lucky though 
" accidental resémblancé*of the “tiame "of Gaia, in- 
fased anieng the credlulous Gothis vain ‘persuasion, 
~ that, in a remote age, their own. ‘ancestota, already 
‘seated jit the Dadian provincés, had received the. 
instructions ‘of Zamoliis, and’ checked the. icto- 
rious arms of Sesostris and Darins™. | 

‘While the vigorous. ad” ‘moderate conduct of The Ale- 
Aurelian ‘restored the Hiyrian, frontier, the nation 7 meant 
‘of the Alemanni** violated the - conditions ‘of. : 
peace, which either Gallienus had’ ‘purchased, or 
Claudius had iniposed, and, ‘inflamed by their 
impatient’ youth; ‘stiddenly flew: to’ ‘arms, “Forty 
thousand ‘horse’ appeared in ‘the field”, and the 
numbers of the infantry doubled’ those of the 
cavalry”, \The first objects’ of their avarice 
were a few cities . the- Rbeetidn. frontier; i ‘but 


& 


__™ See the first aoe of Jornandes. . Tlie Vandals, however, . 
(c. 22.) maintained a short independence between the rivers Marisia 
and Crissia (Maros and Keresy which. fell into the Teiss. ° 

-® Dexippus, pe: t——12. : Zosimus, | ip 43. “Vopiscus i in Aure 
lian. in Hist. August... “However these historidns. differ in names 
(Alemanni, Juthungi, and Mareomindl, it.:is* evident that they 
mean the same ‘people, and the same wat ; i’ “bat it tequires some care 
to conciliate and explain them. — 

* Cantgclarus, with his usual accuracy, discs to tudlais three- 
hundred thousand ; hie version js equally repugnant to sense apd to 
grammar. | . 7 2 ; 

7 Wei “ipay nigh, as an instance at bad taste, that Dexigpus 
applies to the light infantry of the Alemanni oe technical terms 
proper only to the Grecian phalanx. 
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ou? thelr hépés: soe rising: withauidcess, the rapid 
nex) there of the Algniating: tt Tike of eo ita 
"dot from the’ Dinabe the Bs ee 


AD. ‘io. _” The’ empetét:y was ailndi ean ‘t ‘the pe “dime, 
Panter ‘formed of tlié iefuption,” dnd of ‘the retreat, 
of . the barbarians.” “Collecting . qn ‘active “body : 


aldng thi’. ektirty of. the  Herey fifi foreat ‘and the « 
-Alenianni; tnden with the. spoils ‘of Ttaly,, ‘attived 
at the Danube, Without “iiapecting, that on: the 
opposite bank, aud, in. an’ ‘advantagedus.. post, a 
Roman artoy lay. tonicealed and ‘Prepared to inter- 
“cept theit’ return, Aaielign indulged the: fatal, 
; sécurity of the barbaridté, and. permitted about 
’ half their forces: to pasi: thé: river without ‘dis- 
turbance. and without precaution. “Their situation 
‘and astonishment: gave him an ‘easy victory; his 
“skilfal conduct improved the adVanitage.. “Dispos- 
iig the: ‘legions in ‘a sethi-circular form, he ad- 
vanced ‘the two horns of the crescent across the 
Danube, and wheeling ‘them an a‘sudden towards 
the centre; inclosed ‘the rear: ‘of. the German host. 
The dismayed barbbridus, on. whatsoever side they 
cast their eyés, ‘beheld “with despair, a wasted 
country, a ed and a eapid stream; a victorious atid 
"implacable ¢ Bets 
Reduced|'to’ 0" this" diatreoped cditdition, tie’ Ate. 
manni no: gah ‘disdained. to ‘sue for. peace, 
. Anreliane retiived their ambassadors at the ‘head 
of pis camp, ‘and ‘with brery. Groamstance of 


* In Dexippus, we at ‘piled read dead M. de Valois 
aie eteaae fa the word to a ‘i 
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LS Saat” 
Rom 


Gs: : 
SE hare 


martial pomp’ thpt could display the greatgess and clap. 
e legions:.atood ‘to. their“ 


discipline,af 


‘ 
hy 


c My tty lt rd Be Te Ste it A ame y 
The pri ‘eomamanders, distinguished by the 


ensigns of their rank, appeared ‘on horseback’ on 


* 


. es : ‘G iar” : oT e Sate we we yy ‘ tos 
» either ‘side ‘of .the, Imperial: throne. <'Bebind the 


throne, fie consecrated ‘images of the emperor, 


and his pie seasor's”, thie golden eagles, and. the - 
various titles of the legions, edgraved in letters of 


" gold, were exalted in. the air on lofty pikes covered 
with silver. “When Aurelian: assamed his seat, 
his manly grace and majestic figure”: taught the 
barbarians ‘to. revere the person as well as the 
purple of their’donqueror. | Th 
prostrate on the ground in silence. They were 
commanded to'rise, and permitted to speak. By 


the ussistance of interpreters they extennated their 


perfidy, magnified their exploits, expatiated on 
the vicissitudes of fortune and the adyantages of 
peace, and, with.an ill-timed confidence, demanded 


a large subsidy, as the. price of the alliance which. 


they offered to the. Romans, The answer of the 
' emperor was stern .and imperfous., He treated 
their offer with contempt, and their demand with 
indignation, reproached the barbarians, that they 
were a8 ignorant of the arts of war as of the laws 


of peace, ‘and finally dismissed “them with the . 


choice only of submitting. to: bis unconditioned 


,* The emperor Claudius was certainly of the namber; but we 
are ignorans how far this mark of respect was extended ; if ta fo 
and Augustus, it must have produced a very awful spectacle; #Jong 
line of the masters of the world. : | 
"9 Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 210. 


‘The ambassadors fell - 
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of a of his: 
resigned a distant, 
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ex tb, : mercy, or. awaiting, ‘the ut 
; resentment". Anreling 
. province. to rs: teat 
“trust of to - doi ‘these ‘eridises barbarians, ; 
. whose Tomi oe kop sTtaly itself in ‘perne- 
tual alarms.: #° 
The Ale- -‘Tmnmediately:- after: this: ippntetenes, it, should 


manni in- 


rade Italy, seem that ;some. -anexpelts dinergeniy ‘required 
_the. emperar'é ‘presénce, in: ‘Pannonia. "He. de- 
“volved ‘on :his: lieutaniants the -caré of finishing 
the destruction: Of: the: Aleinanni, either by. the 
sword, or ' by:the- gbirer operation of ;famine. 
But.an active; ‘despair: has often ‘tiuniphed over — 
the indolent.‘ assuratice’ of * succets.’ ~The ‘bar: / 
" barians, finding ‘it impossible: to. fraversé the 
Danube and the Roman camp, broke through 
the posts, in their rear, which | were: more feebly 
or. Jess . ‘carefully guarded ; ‘and with incredible 
diligence, but, by a ‘different’ ‘road, returned to- 
wards: the monntains of Italy®. . Aurelian, who 
" !gpnsidered the War as totally extinguished, received 
the. mortifying. intelli igence “of the escape.of the 
Alemanni, and.qfsthe: Yayage ‘which they already 
neni in. the, Aervitory: of: Milan. The le- 


TOF tae ak ot 


nas 4 geciheavy bodies were “capable of | 
ati athe a flight . of. an -enenty, whose 
infantry. nd: cartley: "moved. ‘with, alfitiost equal 
swiftmesgities fiom days. ‘afterwards. the’ emperor , 
himeelf iarched | ‘to thé relief ‘of, lls at the 


‘Pixiek gic gives) ew a oobi ad pale onion, oly ofa 
Grecian sbphist. 
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head off a ’ chodiiy body. -of auxiliaries (sinobg whou. 
were the. hostages. and oovalry. of thé: Vandals); 
and of’ ‘all the: etoriin, guards. who had served in 
the warston. the Dattibs! Be 

_- As the light troopsof thi¢ Alematini had sptegd 
| themaclyes frow:the Alps to'the Apennine, the in- 
cesgant, Figilaince of:Apretian’.and his “officers :was 


25 . 
CHAP, 


and are at 
last van- 

i uished by 
urelian. 


exercised, pinthe, discovery; “the. attack; and: «the 
pursuit: of the’! ‘ginerons .: - detachments, “Not- 
withstanding: this. ‘Sdeanltory: ‘war, three consider- 


able battles are. mentioned) ipwhiich the prin- 
cipal force of, both: carmiiees ara’ obitinately en- 
gaged *.° The: ‘snceeeahwas ‘¥Warionai:.In the first, 


fought near: -Placentia,. the Romans: ‘received: so 


severe @ blow, that, according to the. expression 
ofa writer extremely partial, to,.Aurelian, the 
immediate dissolution ‘of .the: empire: was. appre- 
hended®. The: crafty barbarians, whe: had: ‘Tined 
the woods, suddenly: attacked’ the’ degions” ‘in 


the dusk ‘of, the evening, and,” nib is inmost ;pro-. 


bable, after. the, fatigue, ‘anit dinordet: “pf 8 long 


march, The fury: oftheir .¢h ree. wala ‘irresistible; 


but at length,:.afteh;a dréadfal 
patient firminess of the empetor "lied his’ troops, 
_and ‘restored,’ jn’ ‘sdqe degree, thé honoar of his 

arms. . The. second battle was fought nearFano 


tet: ‘the | 


in Umbria ;. ‘on the spot which,}five fimadred” 
| ae before, ‘had been fatat.ta. ee ‘brother. of 
a Thag.. fat ‘the ‘ticcessfal .Gérmans - 


os Dedippus, * een poe - m Victor Fouior i in Auislign. 
a * Vopiscs in Hist. August. p. 916... te. 
_* - Phe litde rivet, tie: rather torrént, of Metearus near Fang. has 
been immortallzed,- ‘by. finding such an historian as Livy, anid euch « 
poet as Horace. | 


Fact 


CHAP, bad advaiced ido the pion aad Flaminian 
% j Way, with va. design : of. Saclgitig the defenceless 
| mistress of the! world. 2? bok a ire | 


fil for: ‘the safi f bp 


The ty Se remnant or ‘their oo vind, éxteriuinated 
in a third and last. ‘hattle* ‘near Pavia: and 
Italy : ‘was deliv ted from *. inroads» jaf ‘the : 

Ale ant 2 7 oS " 
Supersti- Fear hag Been ‘he: ‘igs parent of soper- 
psa stition, and every"ned Aner urges trembling 
"mortal .to deprecate the A of their invisible: 
enemiéa?:-Thongh. ‘the beat’ hope 3 of the republic 
was in the Valour and: covidast of Aurelian, yet. 
such was the public consternation, when the bar- 
barians were: ‘hourly’ expectéd at the gaies of 
Rome, that, by a decree of the senate, the Sibyl- 
‘line’ books; wete consalted. ° Even the emperor 
hiniself, from: a ‘motive either of relivion.or of 
policy, Fecoutingnded. this #alutary. measure, 
chided ‘the. tardiness | ‘of the: senate™, and offered 
to supply. whatever: é -expence, whatever animals, 
whatever © captives Sef: ‘any. ‘nation, the gods 
should require. i Notivithetsading this liberal 
, offer, it . does ‘not: ‘Appear, that any human 
-Victiing . expiatéd” ‘with’ ‘their ‘blood. the ‘sins of 
A.D. 371. the: “Bomiip’ ‘people. - ‘The Sibyllite: books ‘ én- 


c a ae 


fam. 11. jg oitted ‘ceremonies of a. more Paraless: aa 


"At is eons ‘by an sibecxiption found Pesaro, See rita 
| orlieayi. 3. es 

* One should isin, he said, that oi eneer iy ina 
Chistian church, hot in the temple of alt the gods. 


of the: ty “ands 
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provesstin of . priesty ‘in white robes, attended CHAP, 
by a choras. of youths: ‘and virgins 5: Justrations 

. sett country : sand ‘sacrifices, 

iat i Fubhiieiies disabled the barba- . 

from past ine the’ mystic, ‘ground on whigh 

they”: had ois celebrated. “However paerile in 
themselves, these superstitidus ‘arts were subser- 

vient to. ‘the: success Of ‘the war ;. and if, in: . the 


“decisive. “batde:. of | Fao, the’ ‘Mlemanni fancied 


they saw an army, of -sp spectres combating on 
the side of. Aurel iah,. “he: Seceived a real. and 


_ effectual ‘aid. from’ his Sing “remmforoe- 


‘€ 


ment”. as oh 
But whatever confidence might: ‘be placed in Fortific. - 
ideal ramparts, the experience of the past, and eal 
the dread of the future, indaced the Romans to 
construct fortifications of a grosser and more sub- 
stantial kind. “The’ seven hills of: Rome had 
been surrounded, by the’ successors’ of. Romulus, - 
with an ancient’ wall of, more than thirteen 
miles®. The vast inclowure. Jmay seem dispro- 
portioned to the strength. ‘ahd: numbers of the 
infant state. But it was ‘heveanary, to secure an 


a 
“¢ 
Ce ‘atte a 


” Vopisoos i in Hist. pee . 215," 416. gre a long. agconnt of 
these’ ceremonies, from the Registers of the weniabes, =~ 
 Plin. Hist, Natur. iii. 5: To ‘confiim our ideas we may eae: | 


‘that for'a long time Mount Celiue was agrove uf oaks, and Moont — 
' Viminal was overron wit’ osiers ; stint, ia the foarth century, the’ 


Aventine was e vacant and solitary retirement ; that, till the time of as 


, Augustuspthe Esquiline was.an unwholesome burying-ground ; and 


that the numerous inequalities, remarked by the ancients in the Qui- © 
final, sufftiently prove that it was not covered with buildings. « Of 


' the seveh hills, the Capitoline and Palatine only,. with the adjacent 


vallies, were the primitive habitation of the Rowan people, ‘Bat this 
subject would require a dimertation. 
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CHAP. ample’ extent ‘of | pastare and’ ‘arable’ land? azarae 
AEs the. ‘frequent. and sndden dticirsions, of the tribes 
: of Latium, the ps petual ‘er enemies ‘of the répablic, 

With the progress af Rorfian greatness, - the city, 
and its -inhabitants* “gradually ‘increased, filled up 
the’ vacant space, pierced through the’ Yséleds 7 
walls, covered: the field of‘ Mars, ‘and, : ‘on’ “every 
: sid followed the public’ highways i in Iotg and 
beautiful suburbs" ©), Thetiextest” of “the new - 
walls, ‘eréeted. by’ “Ruielian;® and: ‘finished i in the 
reign of Probus, was magaified by popular esti- 
mation to nhéar 4 fifty", bat: is rédueedl by ‘ac- 
curate’ ‘dpeasntement: tp: ‘about: ‘twenty:one; miles“, 
It was a, preat’ but’ @delastholy Tatiour, since the 
‘defence of the capital betrayed ‘the decline of the” 
monarchy. . The Romans: of a “more ‘prosper- 
ous age, who: trusted. to. the ‘aris ‘of the le- 
gions the safety of the frontier | camps“ , were 
very fat frovis. ‘entertaining & suspicion, ‘that it 
would-éver: ‘become Necessary to fortify the Beat of 
empire. against the’ avintgaide, of the barbarians“, 

Asrelian The victory’ of Clitny igs'‘over the Goths, and 

he ieee rél in against | the Alemanni;. 


thetwo the. guccesy. of ek : 
usurpere. , “bed prpeibe i i ae. He; arias of Rome’ their 


Ba Lin él ‘asi Von have 
nye ahi fears: 
“ae: So Neat mane Autica, 1.1 Lc. rs 
ay Tacit, Hint. Festa. | 
For Aurelia’ alls, sin Vania pk Avgust. 916.823, 
= Lip. 38. Eutropius, “ix. 152°" Aurel. Viewr it “Are: 
Vitor Juiiac in-Aurelian. Enseb..“Hieronyn’. et Idstius in 
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of the Noith: ‘To chastise domestic tyrants, and CHAP. 
to reunite the dismembered parts’ of the empire, ao 
.was & tak, reserved. far'the ‘egpnd of those war- 
like emperots. ;/ ‘Though he was acknowledged 
by the senate. and people, the:frontiers of Italy, 
’ Africa, Myricom, ‘and: Thrace, confined the limits 
of his. reign. Gaul, Spaia, , and Britain, Egypt, 
Syria, ‘and.Asia Mi inor, were : cotill Possessed by 
two rebels, who along,’ ont. of 8g numerous 
a list, had ‘hitherto edcaped the: dangers of their 
situation; and t6 compléte the i ignominy of Rome, 
these rival thrones had‘ been’ ‘udorped, by. women. 
A rapid succession. of. mefiarchs bad arisen, and Succession 


rpers 


fallen in ‘the provinces of Gal. The’ ‘Sigid vir- a Gaul. 
tues of Posthumns. served only. to. hasten his | 
destruction. "After ‘suppressing a ‘competitor, 
who had assumed the‘ purple: at Megts,. he. re- 
fused to gratify, hig troops with ‘these jonder. of | 
the rebellious. Sgity 3 ; and, in the: eeventh year - 
of his reign, became, the., be Of: their dis- 
appointed avarice’ Moin, De - va@eath . “of Victo- 
rinus, his friend. and. <diphociate, wap, “occasioned 
by a less worthy cause. The, ‘shining accom 
piishinena” of, hat yeines. ee _Mained., by. a 


« His cadapetinn’ wis alias of lites, if, ‘ticad’ ‘these 
names mean the same pervon. ‘ See Tillemont, sout:dik p, 1177. 

The. character jet. this prince, by Julius, sAeganas: ‘Cap. Hist. 
Augutt. p. 187.) is worth, tranectibing, as it pees fair and impar- 
tial. Victorino qui post Janium Prathosiiiom Galliip-texit neminen 
existimo, preferendym 5, non in, virtute Trajanum; non ‘Aatoninum : 
' in clensentg; non in gravitate Nervecn; non in ‘ gubernando erario ' 

‘ Verpasianiymn; noni Censura totius vite ac ser flate militayi Per 

“tingcem yet Sererumn, "Sed:omnia hegbbido et etd 5 voluptatis 
rivulierarizs sie: perdidis, ut nenio ‘audeat virtates oir iin Jiteras mit- 
tere quem constat ompinm j judici sneruiuse puniri. . 
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licentione passion, ° which ‘be indulged i in ‘acts of. 
violence, with ' too ‘fitde. segard” ‘to. the laws - of 
society, or even: fe those. ‘of loves’ ee He was slain. 
at Cologne, by a conspiracy of jéalous husbands, 
whose revenge ‘wold: have’ ‘dppeared more justifi- 
able, had they 6 the: i innocence of his son. 
After the murder of | ra many’ ‘valiant princes, it is 
. somewhat remarkable,’ ‘that a femalé:.for ‘a’ long 
time controlled the fierce legions of Gaal; ‘ind still 
more singular, that:shé was the mother of the 
unfortunate Victorias: Thé arts ‘and treasures 
of Victoria enabled :‘her. ‘sitccessively to*: place 
Marius, and Tetricus’ on the throne, and to reign 
with a muinly vigour under the name: of those de- 
pendent emperors.. “Money .of copper, of. silver, 
and of gold, was coined in her name ;" she assumed 
the titles of Augusta and Mother of the ‘Camps: : 
her power-ended only, with ber life; but‘her life 
was penhinpe shortened by ‘the: Sear of 
Tetrieug”. we 

- When, at the instigation of his anibitious pa- 
" troness, Tetricaa assuured the ensigns of royalty, 
he ‘was. governor of... the peaceful province of 
| Aquitaine, ‘an 6m iployment suited to his charac- 
ter and: ceduightlondii He’ reigned four or five 
years. over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave 
and*. agéreigntof A litentions army, whom he 
‘dreader "anid dy: ‘whom he was despised. The 
talour: and. orhtin raf Aurelian, at a es si 


are ve ft 
' ee 


ee Herevihed the wits ob tins, an actuary, or army agent. , 
His. August. p: 1862. * Avrel.-Vietor itt Aurelian. :, a 

.g2@ Pollio eidigny ni an article —_- thirty tyrants. Hist. 
Soe. pO, 
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the prospect of ia déliverance. ‘He ventored to CHAP. 
disclose his melgucholy, csitnation; al conjured , 
the emperor tog hasteit to the! relief of his un- A.D. 271. 
happy . rivals; a ‘Fiad ia secret correspondence °"""" 
reached the’ ‘cary: of. soldiers, it would most 
probably. have cost ‘etticus his life; ' ;‘nor could 
he resign the sceptre of: the West, without com- 
mifting..an act” of ‘treason against ‘himeelf. He 
affected the appearances, : of a civil war, led his 
forces into the . field against - Aurelian, " posted 
them in” the most . ” disadvantageous nianner, 
betrayed his own’ counsels ‘to. the: enemy, and 
with a few: chosen frienda deserted :in the be- 
ginning of the action.. The. rebel. legions, 
thongh disordered and. dismayed by.-the unex- 
‘pected treachery of their chief; defended them- 
selves with desperate valour, till they were cut 
in pieces almost. to. aman, in this ‘bloody and 
memorable battle, which was fought near Chalons 
in Champagne”. - The retreat of the irre- 
gular auxiliaries, Franks ‘and Batavians”, whom 
the conqueror soon ‘compelled. or persuaded 
to repass the Rhine, restored ‘the general tran- 
quillity, and the adie af o_o was acknow- 


; th, ; 


® Polio in Hist, Augut. p 196. "Vopisca in Fist August. 
p. 220. The two -Victors, in ‘the lives of Gallienus and Avrelian. 
Euwop. ix. 13. Euseb.. in .Chion. Of all these writers, only the 
two last (but with strong probability) place the fall of Tetricus before 
that of Zenobia. M. de Boze (in the Academy of duscriptions, 
tom. xxx.J does not wish, and Tillemont (tom. iii. p+ 1189.) does 
‘not dare to follow them. I have been fairer _ id one and. bol- 
der than the-other. - |. 
* Victor Jupior in Aurelian. Zumenivs ications "Bativica some 
critics, —— any reason, woold fain alter the word to Bagandice. 
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cua ledged.from the’ : Wall of Antoninus.to the columns 
en, of Hetculel ::. 
| Asie a thes ‘SF Clayion, the. city of 
 Autan, alone’ ‘and cataisted. had ‘wontured to de- 
_ Clare ‘against: the legions of Gaul. . After a siege 
“of seven months, they; ‘stormed and plundered that 
" unforturiage, ae ag ready | Wasted ob fou ; 
rae on thee thai: 


p ey wiv’ ‘wi ” Sibley & to" re- 
enlaces anit. to: forget ‘ihe wioat 3 ithpor- 
' tant services, - < ‘Reretge i is. Profitable; Bratitude i is 

| expensive,. i 
Ps :D. a9 279. Anreljan hailno spbner seco’. die person, and 
Pr re provincés’ of Tetricns;- than“ he’ turned Aistarms- 
bias against | ‘Zenohia, the, celebrated’ ‘queéni of Pal. 
myra: and. the’ East.’ ‘Moder Europe has pro- 
duced ‘ several. ‘illustrions woitien who have sus- 
tained with glory: the, 2 weight of empire ; vor is 
our own, age destitute ‘of such distinguished cha- 
racters. Bint if we except the doubtful atchieve- 
nients of Semininit, Zeviohia :j 38 perhaps the only 
feuiale whose:itg isperiob genius .broke through the 
iipdsed :on‘ hier sex. by the cli- 
‘ya sider of = She: ‘elaimed her 


“ 2 V6 Vink | Ry el ie ‘utun was nt, restored 
till the meee Deacace See Rumenjusd restaurandis.scholis. 

* Almom everything that is said of the-manners of Odenathus - 
, aod Zenobia, is taken from their lives i in the Atgusteni ‘History, | by. 
ius Pollig, vee p. 192. 198.” 
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descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, CHAP. 
equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and 

far surpassed that princess in chastity” and valour. 
Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well ag her beau- 
the most heroic of her:sex. She was of a dark Ding 
complexion (for, in speaking of-a lady, these trifles 
become important). Her teeth were of a pearly 
whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with 
uncommon fire, tempered by the most attrac- 
tive sweetness. -Her. voice was strong and har- 
monious. Her manly understanding was strength- 
ened and adorned by study. She was not ignorant 
of the Latin tongue, but possessed in equal perfec- 
tion the Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian Jan- 
guages. She had drawn up for her own use an 
epitome of oriental history, and familiarly com- 
pared the beauties of Homer and Plato under the 
tuition of the sublime Longinns. 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to her valour, 
Odenathus, who, from a private station, raised 
himself to the dominion of the East. She soon 
hecame the friend and companion of a hero. 

In the intervals of war, Odenathus passionately 
delighted in the exercise of hunting; be pursued 
with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, lions, 
panthers, and bears; and the ardour of Zenobia 
in that dangerous amusement was.not inferior to 
his own, She had inured her constitution to 
fatigue, disdained the use of a covered cuiriage, 
® ; : , 

® She never admitted her husband's embraces but for the suke of 
posterity. ffher hopes were baffled, in a pesening month she ree 
iterated the experiment. 
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cHap. generally appeared on horseback in a military 

Xl. habit, and sometimes marched several miles on 

foot at the head .of the troops. The success of 

Odenathus was in a gréat ‘measure ascribed to 

her incomparable pruderice and fortitude. Their 

splendid victories over the Great King, whom’ 

they twice pursued as far as the gates of Ctcsiphon, 

laid the foundations of their united fame and 

power. The armies which they commanded, and 

the provinces which they had saved, acknowledged 

not any other, sovereigns than their invincible 

chiefs. The senate and people of Rome revered 

a stranger who had avenged their captive em- 

peror, and even the insensible son of Valerian 
accepted Odenathus for, his legitimate colleague. 

She re- After a successful expedition against the Gothic 

renges her stunderers of Asia, the Palmyrenian prince re- 

death; turned to the city of Emesa in Syria. Invincible 

in war, he was there cut off by domestic treason, 

and his favourite amusement of hunting was thi. 

cause, or at least the occasion, of his death”. 

His nephew, Meonius, presumed to dart his 

javelin before that of his uncle; aud though 

admonished of his error, repeated the same inso- 

lence. Asa monarch, and as a sportsman, Ode- 

nathus was provoked, took away his horse, a 

mark of ignominy among the barbarians, and 

chastised the rash youth by a short confinement. 


* Hist. August. p..192, 198. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 36. Zonaras, 
l. xii. p. 633. The last is clear and probable, the others confused 
and inconsistent. The text of Syneellus,: if not corrupt, is absolute 
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The offence was soon forgot, but. the punishment CHAP. 
was remembered ; and Meonivs, with a few dar- we 
‘ing associates, assassinated his uncle in the midst A. D. 250. 
of a great entertainment. Herod, the son of Ode- 
nathus, though not of Zenobia, a young man of a 

soft and effeminate temper”, was killed with his 

father. But Meonius obtained only the pleasure 

of reve.ge by this bloody deed. He had scarcely 

time to assume the. title of Augustus, before he 

was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 


husband*. 

With the assistance of his most faithful friends, and reigns 
she immediately filled the vacant throne, and land 
governed with manly counsels Palmyra, Syria, ‘6’? 
and the East, above five years. By the death of 
Odenathus, that authority was at an end which 
the senate had granted him only as a personal 
distinction; but his martial widow, disdaining 
both the senate and Gallienus, obliged one of the 
Roman generals, who was sent against her, to 
retreat into Europe, with the loss of his army 
and his reputation”. Instead of the little pas- 
sions which so frequently perplex a female reign, 
the steady administration of Zenobia was guided 
by the most judicious maxims of policy. - If it 
was expedient to pardon, she could calm her 
resentment ; if it was necessary to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity. Her 


 Odenathus and Zenobia often sent him, from the spoils of 
the enemy, presents of gems and toys, which he received with al 


nite delight, 
-% Some very unjust suspicions have = cast on Zenobia, af if 


she was accessary to her husband's death. 
© Hist. August. p. 180, 181. 
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CHAP. strict ceconomy was’ accused of avarice; yet on 
Lem every proper occasion she appeared magnificent 
and liberal. The neighbouring states of Arabia, 
Armenia, and Persia, dreaded her enmity, and— 
solicited her alliance. To the dominions of Ode-' 
nathus, which extended from the Euphrates to the. 
frontiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inheri- 
«tance of her ancestors, the populous and fertile 
kingdom of Egypt.. The emperor Claudius ac- 
knowledged her merit, and was content, that, 
while he pursued the Gothic war, she should assert 
the dignity of the empire in the East. The con- 
duct, however, of Zenobia was attended with some 
ambiguity ; nor is it unlikely that she had con- 
ceived the design of erecting an independent and 
' hostile monarchy. She blended with the popular 
manners of Roman princes the stately pomp of 
the courts of Asia, and exacted from her subjects 
the same adoration that was paid to the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus. She bestowed on her three 
sons” a Latin education, and often shewed them 
to the troops adorned with the Imperial purple. 
For herself she reserved the diadem, with the 

splendid but doubtful title of Queen of the East. 
The expe When Aurelian passed over into Asia, against 
dition of an adversary whose sex alone could render her 


Aurelian 
A.D. 272. at object of -contempt, his presence restored 


. © See in Hist. August. p. 198 Aurelian's testimony to her 
merit; and for the conquest of Egypt, Zosimus, 1. i. p. 39, 40. 

* Timolaus, Herennianus, and Vabailathus. It is supposed that 
the two former were, already dead before the war. On the last, 
Aurelian bestowed a sinall prevince of Armenia, with the title of 
King ; severalo, Js inedals are still extant. See Tillemont, tom. iii. 
‘p 1190 
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obedience to the province of Bithynia, already CHAP. 
shaken by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia®,, *!-_, 
Advancing at the head of his legions, he ac- 
-gepted the submission of Ancyra, and was ad- 
mitted into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, by 
the help of a perfidious citizen. The generous 
thongh fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned 
the traitor to the rage of the soldiers: a super- 
stitious reverence induced him to treat with 
lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the philo- 
sopher™. Antioch was deserted on his ap- 
proach, till the emperor, by his salutary edicts, 
recalled the fugitives, and granted a general 
pardon to all who, from necessity rather than 
choice, had been engaged in the service of the 
Palmyrenian Queen. The unexpected mildness 
of such a conduct reconciled the minds of the 
Syrians, and, as far asthe gates of Emesa, the 
wishes of the people seconded the terror of his 
arms“, 

Zenobia would have ill descrved her reputa- The em- 
tion, had she indolently permitted the emperor *"™ “ 


feats the 


of the West to approach within an hundred miles Paley 
mans 1 


of her capital. The fate of the East was de- the battles 
cided in two great battles; so similar in almost °f Antioch 
every eICUMSEROCS, that we can scarcely distin- s 


* Zosimus, |. i. p. 44. 

* Vopiscus (in Hist. August. p. 217.) gives us an authentic let. 
ter, and a doybtful vision, of Aurelian. Apollonius of ‘Pyana was 
bora about the same time as Jesus Christ. His life (that of 
the former) js related in so fabulous a manner by his disciples, that 
we @fe at aloss to discover whether he was @ et an impostor, or a 
fanatic. 


” Zosimus, | i. p 46. 
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CHAP. guish them from each other, except by ob- 


ee serving that the first was fought near Antioch”; 


and the second near Emesa®. In both, the 
queen of Palmyra animated the armies by her 
presence, and devolved the execution of her 
orders on Zabdas, who had already signalized 
his’ military talents by the conquest of Egypt. 
“The numerous forces of Zenobia consisted for the 
most part of light archers, and of heavy cavalry 
clothed in complete steél. The Moorish and 
Illyrian horse of Aurelian were unable to sus- 
tain the ponderous charge of their antago- 
nists. They fled in real or affected disorder, en- 
gaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious pur- 
suit, harassed them by. a- desultory combat,. 
and at length discomfited this impenetrable but 
unwieldy body of cavalry. The light infantry, 
in the mean time, when they had exhausted 
their quivers, remaining without protection 
against a closer onset, exposed their naked sides 
to the swords of the legions. Aurelian had 
chosen these veteran troops, who were usually 
stationed on the Upper Danube, and whose 
valour had been severely tried in the Alemannic 
war”, After the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia 
found it impossible to collect a third army. 
As far ag the frontier of Egypt, the nations sub- 
ject to her on had es the standard of the 


® Ata place called Imme. Eutropins, os Rifus, and Je- 
rome, mention only this first battle. 
 Vopiscus, in Hist. August. p. 217, mentions only the second. 


1 @ Zdsimus, |. i. p. 44—48. His account of the two battles is 


clear and circurnstantial. - 


a 
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conqueror, who detached Probus, the bravest of CHAP. 
his generals, to poseess himself of the Egyptian | 4, 
provinces. Palmyra was tite last resource of the 

widow of Odenathus., She retired within the 

walls of her capital, made. every preparation 

for a vigorous resistance, and declared, with 

the intrepidity of a heroie, that the last rao- 

ment of her reign and of her life should be the 

same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia, a few cul- The state 
tivated spots rise like islands out of the sandy ,,, ae 
ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 
by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the 
Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm 
trees which afforded saade and verdure to that 
temperate region. The air was pure, and the 
soil, watered by some invaluable springs, was 
capable of producing fruit as well as corn. 

A place possessed of such singular advantages, 
and situated at a convenient distance” between 
the Gulph of Persia and the Mediterranean, 
was soon frequented by the caravans which 
conveyed to the nations of Europe a considera- 
ble part of the rich commodities of India. 
Palmyra ‘insensibly increased into an opulent 
and independent city, and connecting the Ro- 
man and the Parthian monarchies by the mu- 
tual benefits of commerce, was suffered to 
observe an humble neutrality, till at length, 


It was five hundred and thirty-seven miles from Seleucia, aad 
peerlmifdred and three from the nearest coast of Syria, according to 
the reckoning of Pliny, who, in a few words (Hist. Natur. v. 81.), 
gives agi excellent description of Palmyra. 
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CHAP. after the victories. “of Trajan, the little re- 


It is be- 


sieged by 
Aurelian ; 


, public. sunk into ‘the bosom of Rome, ‘and 
flourished more than one hundred and fifty 
years in the. subordinate. though honourable 
rank of a colony. It. was during that peaceful 
period, if we may: jndge from a few remaining 
inscriptions, that the wealthy Palmyrenians 
constructed those temples, palaces, and porticos 
of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered 
over an extent of several miles, have deserved 
the curiosity of our travellers. The elevation of 
Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect 
new splendour on their country, and Palmyra, 
for a while, stood forth the rival of Rome: 


but the competition was fatal, and ages of 


prosperity were sacrificed to a moment of 
glory®™, © 

In his march over the sandy desert between 
Emesa and, Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was 
perpetually harassed by the Arabs; nor could he 
always defend his army, and especially his bag- 
gage, from those flying troops of active and 
daring robbers, who watched the moment of 
surprise,,and eluded the slow pursuit of the le- 
gions. The siege of Palmyra was an object far 
more ‘difficult and important, and the emperor, 
who, with incessant vigour, | ‘pressed the attacks 
in person, was ‘bimeelf wounded with a dart. 

® Some English travellers from-Aleppo discovered the ruins of 
Palmyra, about the end of the last century. Our curiosity has since 
been gratified in a more splendid manner by Messieurs Wood and 
Dawkins. For the history of Palmyra, we may covsn}t the? uits. 


terly. dissertation of Dr. Halley i in the Philosophical Transsctions ; 
Lowthorp’s Abridgment, vol. iui, p. 518, 
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ss The Roman people,” says Aurelian, i in an ori- 
ginal letter, “ speak with contempt of the war 
“which I am waging against a woman. . They 
“are ignorant both of the character and of the 
“ power of Zenobia. It is impossible to ennme- 
” ae her warlike preparations, of stones, of ar- 

‘rows, and of every anécies of missile weapons. 
nae “Ener part of the walls is provided with two or 
“ three daliste, and artificial fires are thrown from 
“her military engines. The fear of punishment 
“ has armed her with a desperate courage. Yet 
“ still I trast in the protecting deities of Rome, 
“who have hitherto been favourable to all my 

“ undertakings”.” Doubtful, however, of the 
protection of the gods, and of the event of the 
siege, Aurelian judged it more pradent to offer 
terms of an advantageous capitulation; to the 
queen, a splendid retreat; to the citizens, their 
ancient privileges. His ‘proposals were obstinately 
rejected, and the refusal was ones with 
insult. 

The firmness of Zenobia was supported by the 
hope, that in a very short time famine would mn 
compel the Roman army to repass the desert ; 
and by the reasonable expectation that the 
kings of the East, and particularly the Persian 
monarch, would arm in the defence of their 
most natural ally. But fortune and the per- 
severance of Aurelian overcame: every gbstacle. 
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XI. 
\aem, etna! 


au ral 


bain of 
Zenobia 

? and of the 
city. 


The dedth of Sapor, which happened about 


® Vopigens in Hist. August. p. 218. 


es 42. 
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CHAP. this time” - distracted” the: “oouncils of - Persia, 


XI. 
een peta - 


A.D. 287. 


and the inconsiderable : ‘ guccours that attempted 
to relieve Palmyra, were easily intercepted either 
by the arms or the: liberality of the emperor. 
From evéry part of Syria, i a regular anccession of 
convoys safely arrived in the camp, which was 
increased by the return of Probus with his victo- 
rious troops from the conquest of Egypt. It was 
then that Zenobia resolved to Ay. She mounted 
the fleetest of her dromedaries™; and had already 
reached the banks of the Euphrates, about sixty 


miles from Palmyra, when she was overtaken by 


the pursuit of Aurelian’s light horse, seized, 
and brought. back a captive to the feet of the 
emperor. Her capital soon afterwards surren- 
dered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. 
The arms, horses, and camels, with an immense 
treasure of gold, silver, silk, and precious stones, 
were all delivered to the conqueror, who, leay- 
ing only a garrison of six hundred archers, re- 
turned to: Emesa, and employed some time in 
the distribution of rewards and punishments at 
the end of so memorable a war, which restored 
to the obedience of Rome those provinces that 


7 From a very doubtful chronalogy I have endeavoured to extract 
the most probable date. 

™ Hist, August. p. 218, Zosimas, L i. p. 50. Though the camel 
is a heavy beast of burden, the dromedary, who is either of the same 
or ofa kindred: species, is used-by the natives of Asia and Africa, on 
all occasions which require celerity.* The Arabe affirm, chat he will 
ron over as euch ground in one day as their: fleetest horses can per- 


and Shaw's, Travels, p. 167. 


"form in eight or ten. ‘See Buffon Hist. niet ee 1,229, 
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had ieied thelr ‘llegianed singe the captivity CHAP, 
of Valerian. 

’ When the’. Syrian’ queen was. brought {nto Behaviour 
the presence of Aurelian, he. ‘sternly asked her, °¢.2"™ 
How she had presumed to rise in arms against 
the emperors of Rome! The answer of Zenobia 
was a prudent mixture of ‘respect and firm- 
ness. “ Because I disdained to consider as 
“ Roman emperors an Avreolus or a Gallienus. 
“You alone I acknowledge as my conqueror 
*“and my sovereign™.”. But as female for- 
titude is: commonly artificial, so it is seldom 
steady or consistent. The courage of Zenobia 
deserted her in the hour of trial; she trem- 
bled at the angry clamours of the soldiers, 
. who called aloud for her immediate execution, 
forgot the generous despair of Cleopatra, which 
she had proposed as her model, and ignomi- 
niously purchased life by the sacrifice of her 
fame and her friends. It was to their coun- 
sels, which governed the weakness of her sex, 
that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate re- 
sistance; it was on their heads that she directed 
the vengeance of the cruel Aurelian, The 
fame of Longinus, who was included among 
the numerous and perhaps innocent victims of 
her fear, will survive that of the queen who 
betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. 
Genius and learning were incapable of moving 
a fiercé unlettered soldier, but thcy had served 
- to eleyate and harmonise the soul of Longi- 
us. -Without uttering a complaint, he calmly 

”  ® Pollio in Hist. August. p. 199. 
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CHAP. followed the executioner, Lich - — | 
XI. mistress, and bestowing:comfort on his afflicte 
friends”. os . eo | - oy 
Rebellion - Returning from the. conquest of the East, 
and ruin of Aurelian had already crossed the Streights which 
Pulmya divide Europe from Asia, when he was pro- 
voked by the intelligence: that the Palmyre-: 
nians had massacred the governor and ; gar- 
risoh which he had left- among them, and again 
erected the standard of revolt. Without a 
moment's: deliberation, ‘he once more turned 
his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed 
by his rapid approach, and the helpless city 
of Palmyra felt the irresistible weight of his 
resentment. We have a letter’ of Aurelian . 
himself, in which he acknowledges”, that 
old men, women, children, and peasants, had 
been involved in: that’ dreadful execotion, 
which should bave been confined to armed re- 
bellion; and although his principal concern 
seems directed to the re-establishment of a tem- 
ple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for the 
remnant of the Palmyrenians, to whom he 
grants the perntission. of rebuilding and inha- 
biting their city: But. it is ‘easier to destroy 
than to restore. . The seat-of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia, gradually sunk into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miser- 
able village. The’ present ‘citizens of Palmyra, 
consisting of thirty or foity families, have trected 


s Vopistus in Hist. August. Pp: 219. Zoaiinus; i P» 3f 
™ Hist, Auguste p.@i9, | ae 
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their mud-cottages. within the spacious court of a CHAP. 

magnificent temple. ees 
Another. anda last labour still awaited the Aurelian 

indefatigable Aurelian; to suppress a dangerous the rebel- 

though obscure rebel, who, during the revolt of 7", 

Palmyra, had ‘arisen on the banks of the Nile. Eaypt. 

Firmas, the friend and ally, as, he proudly styled 

himself, of Odenathus and.Zenobia, was no more 

than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the cotrse 

of his trade to India, he had formed very intimate 

connexions with the Saracens and the Blem- 

myes, whose situation on either coast of the Red 

Sea gave them an easy introduction into the 

Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he inflamed with 

the hope of freedom, and, at the head of their 

furious multitude, broke into the city of Alex- 

andria, where he assumed the Imperial purple, 

coined money, published edicts, and raised an 

army, which, as he vainly boasted, he was capable 

of maintaining from the sole profits of -his paper 

trade. Such troops were a feeble defence against 

the approach of Aurelian; and it seems almost 

unnecessary to relate, that Firmus was routed, 

taken, tortured, and put to death. Aurelian might 

now congratulate the senate, the people, and him- 

self, that in little more than three ycars he had 

restored universal peace and order to the Reman 

world”. 


7 See Vopiscus in Hist. August. p.920. 242. Asan instance of - 
luxury, it is observed, that he had glass windows. He wos remarke 
ghleeifis strength and appetite, his courage and dexterity. Brom 
the a te Aurelian, we may justly infer, that Firmus was the last 
of the sbels, afid consequently that Tetricus was already suppressed. 
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“Since the fotindstion of: Rome, no general 
had, more nobly deseived ‘a triumph than Aure-_ 


rm 274, lian; nor was a triumph ever celebrated with 


ump 
of Aure- 
lian. 


superior pride and magnificence":*. The pomp. 


was ‘opened: by. twenty elephants, four royal 
tigers, and above two hundred of. the: most 


‘curious animals from every climate of the: North, 


the East, and the South. . They were’ followed 
by’ sixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the, 
cruel amusement of. the amphitheatre. The . 
wealth ‘of Asia, the arms:and ensigns of so | 
many . conquered nations,’ and the magnificent 
plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, -were- 
disposed in exact symmetry or artful disorder. 
The ambassadors of ‘the most rertiote parts of “ 
the earth, of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, Bactriana, 
India, and China, all: remarkable by their rich’ 
or singalar dresses,! ‘displayed: the fame and 
power of the Roman emperor, who exposed 
likewise to the public view the presents that he 
had received, and particularly a great number of 
crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful cities, 
The victories of Aurelian were attested’ by the — 


- long train of taptives ‘who reloctaytfy attended 


his triumph, Goths, -Vandals, Sari fians, Ale- 
manni,: Franks, Gauls, Sytiins, and Egyptians. 
Each people was distinguished by its peculiar 
inscription, and the title of Amazons was be- 


_ stowed .on ‘ten martial . heroines of the Gothic 


| ™ See the triumph of Aurelian, described by Vephous. Heve- e. 
lates the particulars with his usnal minuteriess ; and, ong this ocCa= 
sion, they happen to be ineretig, Hist, Ange Pp. #90. Y 
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nation who had been taken in arms”. But cHapP. 
every eye, disregarding the crowd of captives, *!-_, 
ba . 

was fixed on the emperor Tetricus, and the 
queen of the East. The former, as well as. his 
son, whom he had created Augustus, was dressed 
"in Gallic trowsers”, a saffron tunic, and a robe of 
purple. The beauteous figure of Zenobia was 
confined by fetters of gold; a slave supported the 
gold chain which encircled her neck, and she 
almost fainted under the intolerable weight of 
jewels. She preceded on foot the magnificent 
chariot, in which she once hoped to enter the 
gates of Rome. It was followed by two other 
chariots, still more somptuous, of Odenathus and 
of. the Persian monarch. The triumphal car of 
Aurelian (it had formerly been used by a Gothic 
king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, 
either by four stags or by four elephants”. The 
most illustrious of the senate, the people, and the 
-army, closed the solemn procession. Unfcigned 
joy,.wonder, and gratitude, swelled the acclama- 
tions of the multitude; but the satisfaction of the 

* Among barbarous nations, women have often combated by the 
side of their husbands. But it is a/most impossible, that a society of 
Amazons should ever have existed either in the old or new world. 

7 The use of bracca, breeches, or trowsers, was still considered 
in Italy as a Gallic and barbarian fashion. The Romans, however, 
had made great advances towardsit. To encircle the legs and thighs 
with fascia, or bands, was understood, in the time of Pompey and 
Horace, to be a proof of il] health or effeminacy. Inthe age of © ©. 
Trajan, the custom was confined to the rich and luxurious. It gras 
' dually was adopted by the meanest of the people. See a very curious 
note of Casaabon, ed Sueton. in August.c. 82. 

o "Moat probably the former; the latter, seen on the ancdals of 


Aurelian, only denote (according to the learned Cardinal Norris} an 
oriental | plotary. 
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CHAP. senate wa¥ clouded by the appearance of Tetricus ; 
XI. _, nor could they suppress avising murmur, that the 
haughty emperor should thus expose té public ig- 
nominy the person of a Roman and # magistrate"’. 
His treat- But however, in the treatment of his unfortu- 
Terie nate rivals, Aurelian might indulge his pride, he 
and Zen- behaved towards’ them. with a generous clemency, 
which was seldom exercised by the ancient con- 
-querors. Princes who, without suecess, had de- 
fended their throne or freedom, were frequently, 
strangled in prison, as soon as the tiiumphal pomp 
ascended the Capitol. These‘usurpers, whom their 
defeat had convicted of the crirne of treason, were 
permitted to spend their lives in affluence and ho- - 
nourable repose. The emperor presented Zenobia: 
with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about. 
twenty miles from the capital; the Syrian queen 
insensibly sunk into a Roman matron, her daugh- 
ters married into noble families, and her race was 
not yet extinct in the fifth century”. 'ctricus and 
his son were reinstated in their rank and fortunes. _ 
They erected on the Ceelian hill a magnificent pa- 
lace, and as soon as.it was finished, invited Aure- 
lian to supper.- On his entrance, he was agreeably 
surprised with a picture which represented their 
* singular history. They were delineated offering 
to the emperor a civic crown and the sceptre of 


* The. expression of Calphurnius (Eclog. i. 80.), Nullos ducet 

_ captiva triamphos, as applied ta Rome, contains a very manifest allu- x 
~ sion and censure. ; re ee ' 

“ Vopiscus -in Hist. August. p. 199. |’ Hiesgayn-T-ehiyn. 

Prosper’ in Chron, Baronius supposes that Zenobius/ bishop of ~ 
Florence in the time of St. Ambrose, was of her family, \. . 
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Gaul, and again receiving at his hands the orma- CHAP. 
ments of the senatorial dignity. The father was, X! 
afterwards invested with the government of Lu- 
ania", and Aurelian, who soon admitted the ab- 

dicated monarch to his friendship and conver- 
sation, familiarly asked him, Whether it were not 

more desirable to administer a province of Italy, 

than to reign beyond the Alps? The son long 
continued a respectable member of the senate; 

nor was there any one of the Roman nobility 

more esteemed by Aurelian, as well as by his suc- 
cessors™. . 

So long and so various was the pomp of His mag. 
Aurelian’s triumph, that although it opened Dirence 
with the dawn of day, the slow majesty of tion. 
the procession ascended not the Capitol before 
the ninth hour; and it was already dark when 
the emperor’ returned to the palace. The 
festival was protracted by theatrical representa- 
tions, the games of the circus, the hunting 
of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, and 
naval engagements. Liberal donatives were 
distributed to the army and people, and several 
institutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, 
contributed to perpetuate the glory of Aure- 
lian. A considerable portion of his oriental 
spoils was consecrated to the gods of Rome; 
the Capitol, and every other temple, glittered 
with the offerings of his ostentatious piety ; 


* Vopisc. in Hist. August. p. 222. Eutropius, ix. 153. Victor 
Junior. But Pollio, in Hist, August. p. 196. says, that Tetricus was 
made corrector of all Italy. 

“ Hisy August, p. 197. | 

VOL, It. 
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and the temple. of the Sun alone received above 
fifteen thousand pounds of gold”. This last 
was 4 magnificent structnre,. erected by t 


‘emperor om’ .the side of the Quirinal hill, and 


dedicated, soon after the triumph, to that deity 
whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his life 
and fortunes. His mother had been an inferior 
priestess in a chapel of the Sun; a peculiar deyo- 
tion to the god. of Light, was a sentiment 


which the fortunate peasant imbibed in his in- 


He sup- 
presses a 
sedition at 
Rome. 


fancy; and every step of his elevation, every 
victory of his reign, fortified superstition by _ 
gratitude”. 

The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the 
foreign and domestic foes of the republic. We 
are assured, that, by -his salutary rigour, crimes, 
and factions, mischievous arts and pernicious 


connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and 


oppressive government, were eradicated through- 
out the Roman world”. But if we attentively 
reflect how much swifter is the progress of cor- 
ruption than its cure, and if we remember that 
the years abandoned ‘to public disorders exceeded 
the months allotted to the martial reign of 
Aurelian, we. must confess that a few short in- 


“ Vopiscus in Hist. August. 222. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 56. He 
placed in it the images of Belus and of the Sun, which he had 
brought from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his 
reign (Euseb. in Chron.), but was most assuredly begun immediately 
on his accession. = 

See in the Augustan History, p. 210. the omens of his fortune. 
His devotion to the Sun appears in his letters, op his medals, and is - 
mentioned in the Czsars of Julian. Commentaiy de Spanheim, 

. 109. . : 
Pie Vopiscyss in Hist. August, p. 221. 
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tervals of peace were insufficient for the arduous 


st 


CHAP. 


work of reformation. Even his attempt to re- 0 7 


store the integrity of the coin, was opposed by a 
formidable insurrection. The emperor's vexa- 
tion breaks out in one of his private letters: 
“Surely,” says he, “ the gods have decreed 
“that my life should be a perpetual warfare. 
A sedition within the walls has just now given 
“birth to a very serious civil war. The work- 
“men of the mint, at the instigation of Felicis- 
“ simus, a slave to whom [ had entrusted an 
.“ employment in the finances, have risen in 
“rebellion. They are’ at length suppressed ; 
“but seven tMfousand of my soldiers have been 
“ glain in the contest, of those troops whose 
ordinary station is in Dacia, and the camps 
“along the Danube™.” Other writers, who 
confirm the same fact, add likewise, that it 
happened soon after Aurelian’s triumph; that 
the decisive engagement was fought on the 
Celian hill; that the workmen of the mint 
had adulterated the coin; and that the emperor 
restored the public credit, by delivering out 
good money in exchange for the bad, which 
the people was commanded to bring into the 
easury”, | 

We might content ourselves with relating this 


extraordinary transaction, but we cannot dissem- ; 


- ble how much in its present form it appears to 
us inconsistent and incredible. The debasement 


* © Hist. August. p. 222. Aurelian calls those soldiers HMilert Ft- 
parienses, Castriani, and Dacisci. . 
® Zosimos, |. i. p.56. Eutropius, ix. 14. Aurel? Victor. 


Ubserva- 
tons Bpen 
Ite 
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Giza. of the coin is indeed well suited to the admini- 


XI. stration of Gallienus; nor is it unlikely that the 
. instruments of the corruption might dread th 


inflexible justice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as 
well as the profit, must have been confined to a 
few; nor is it easy to conceive by what arts they 
could arm a people whom they’ had injured, 
against a monarch whom ‘they had betrayed. 

We might naturally expect, that such mis- 

creants should have shared the public detesta- 

tion, with the informers and the other ministers 

of oppression; and that the reformation of | 
the coin should have been an action equally popu- 

lar with the destruction of those obsolete ac~ 
counts, which by the emperor's order were burnt — 
in the forum of Trajan™. In an age when the prin- 
ciples of commerce were so imperfectly under- - 
stood, the most desirable end might perhaps be 
effected by harsh and injudicious means; but a 
temporary grievance of such a nature can scarcely 
excite and support a serious civil war. The repe- 


_ tition of intolerable taxes, imposed either on the 


land or on the necessaries of life, may at last 
provoke those who will not, or who cannot, re-_ 


' Jinquish their country. ‘But the case is far other- 


wise in every operation which, by whatsoever ex- 
pedients, restores the just value of money. The 
transient evil is soon obliterated by the permanent 
benefit, che loss is divided among multitudes; and 


_ if a few wealthy individuals experience a sensible 
> diminution of treasure, with ‘their riches, ‘they 


% Hist. August. p. 222. Aurel. Victor. 
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at the same time lose the degree of weight and cHap. 
importance. which they derived from the posses- 
gion of them. However Aurelian might choose 
to disguise the real cause of the insurrection, his 
reformation of the coin coald only furnish a faint 
pretence to a party already powerful and discon- 
tented. Rome, though deprived of freedom, was 
distracted by faction. The people, towards whom 
the emperor, himself a plebeian, always expressed 
a peculiar fondness, lived in perpetual dissension 
with the senate, the equestrian order, and the 
_Pretorian guards”. Nothing Jess than the firm 
though secret conspiracy of those orders, of 
the authority of the first, the wealth of the 
second, and the arms of the third, could have 
displayed a strength capable of contending in 
battle with the, veteran legions of the Danube, 
which, under the conduct of a: martial sovereign, 
had atchieved the conquest of the West and of the 
East. 

Whatever was the cause or the object of this Crueityof - 
rebellion, imputed with so little probability to Aurelian: 
the workmen of the mint, Aurelian used his 
victory with unrelenting rigour™. He was na- 
‘-turally of a severe disposition. A-peasant and a 
soldier, his nerves yielded not easily to the im- 
pressions of sympathy, and he could sustain with- 
out emotion the sight of ‘tortures and death. 
Trained from his earliest youth in the, exercise 

5! It already raged before Aurelian’s return from Egypt See 
Vopiscus, who quotes an original fetter, :. Hist. August. p. 244. 
* * Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 222." The two Victor. Eutro- 
pius, ix. 14, Zosimes (I. i. p. 43.) mentions only three senators, 
and places their death before the eastern war. =” : 


Nests Bind! 
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of arms, he .set. tog small a value. on the -life 
of a,citizen, chastised: by military. execution the 
‘slightest offences, and «transferred the’. "stern 
discipline of. the camp into“the civil administra- 
tion of the: laws... His love -of justice often 


.Y 


became a blind and furious passion; and when- — 


eyer he deemed his own or -the public. safety 
endangered, he disregarded the rules of evi- 
dence, and the proportion of punishments,’ : ‘The 
unprovoked rebellion; ‘with which the Romans 


rewarded his: services, exasperated his haughty 


spirit. The noblest: families of the capital were 


involved ix the guilt or suspicion of this dark 


conspiracy. A hasty. spirit of - revenge urged — 
the bloody prosecution} and it proved fatal to one” 


of the nephews of the emperor. The exect- 
tioners (if we may use the expression of a con- 
tempordry poet) were fatigued, the prisons were 


crowded, and the unhappy senate lamented the 


death or absence of its most illustrious mem- 


. bers®. Nor was the pride of Aurelian less of- 


fensive to that assembly than his cruelty. Ig- 
norant or impatient of the restraints of civil insti- 
tutions, he disdained to hold bis power by any 
other title than that of the sword, and governed 
by right of conquest’ an empire which he had 
saved and stale , 


” Nulla catenati feral pompa senatis 
Carnificum lassabit opus ; nec carcere pleno |. 
Infelix raros nurierabit eoria Patrea: 
| SO * Calplylta, Kelogad. 60. 
= ‘ASating to the younger Victor, he | ‘sometimes wore the dia- 
dem. Deus and Dominus appear on his medtls. 
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It-was observed by one of the: host sagacions 


oo 


CHAP; 


of the Rowian pritices, that the talents of his‘pre- 


decessor Aureliati, were better suited to the com- 
.mand of an army, than -to the government of'an 


He march- 
es into the 
East, and 


18 aSSASsj- 


-empire®. Conscious of the character in which cae 


nature and experience had enabled him to excel, 
he again took the field:a few months after his 
triumph. It was expedient to exercise the rest- 
less temper of the legions in ‘some foreign war, 
and the Persian monarch, _esulting 1 in the shame 
of Valerian, still braved with impnnity the of- 
fended majesty of Rome. At the head of an 
army, less formidable by its numbers than by 
its discipline and valour, the emperor advanced 
as far as the Streights which divide Furope from 
Asia. He there experienced, that the most ab- 
solute power is a weak defence against the effects 
of despair. He had threatened one of his secre- 
taries who was accused of extortion; avd it was 
known that he scldom threatened in vain. The 
last hope which remained for the criminal, was 
to involve some of the principal officers of thie 
army in his danger, or at least in his fears. 


Artfully counterfeiting his master's hand, he 


shewed them, in a long and bloody list, their 
own names devoted to death. . Without suspect- 
ing or examining the fraud, they resolved to se- 
cure their lives by the murder of the empcror. 
On his march, between Byzantiam and Hera- 
clea, Aurelian was suddenly attacked by the con- 
spirators, whose stations gave them a right to sur- 


% It was the, observation of Diocletian. See Vopiscus in Hist. 
August. p. 224. suey 


A. 1). 274, 
October. 
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‘CHAP. round his person, and, after a'short resistance, fell 

a by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom he had 
ages tan! arate 
4. D275. always loved and trusted. He died regretted by 
ee the army, detested by the senate, but universally 
acknowledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, 
the useful though severe reformer of a degenerate 
‘btate™ ye 

Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 221. Zosimus, 1. i. p. st.. Ev 

trip. ix. 15. The two Victor. 
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~ CHAP. XI. 


" Conduct of the Army and Senate after the Death of 
Aurelian.— Reigns of Tacitus, Probus, Carus, 
and his Sons. 


Sucu was the unhappy condition of the Roman CHAP. 
emperors, that, whatever might be their conduct, 

their fate was commonly the same. A life of Extraordi- 
‘pleasure or virtue, of severity or mildness, of in-tes'be- 
dolence or glory, alike led to an untimely grave ; aay 
and almost every reign is closed: by the same the senate 


disgusting repetition of treason and murder. The aon ak 

death of Aurelian, however, is remarkable by its 0" «™P® 

extraordinary consequences. The legions admired, 

lamented, and revenged, their victorious chief. 

The artifice of his perfidious secretary was dis- 

covered and punished. The deluded conspirators 

attended the funeral of their injured sovereign, 

with sincere or well-feigned contrition, and sub- 

mitted to the unanimous resolution of the mili- 

tary order, which was signified by the following 

— epistle: “ The brave and fortunate armies to the 

“ senate and people of Rome.—The crime of one 

‘man, and the error of many, have deprived us 

“of the late emperor Aurelian. May it please 

“ you, venerable lords and fathers! to place him 

‘Sin .the number of the gods, and to appoint a 
“successor whom your judgment shall declare 

as tworthe of the Imperial purple! None of those, 
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gap, “ whose guilt or misfortune have contribated to 


XI 


our loss, shall éver reign over us’; The\Roman 
senators heard, without surprise, ‘that anot er em- 
peror had been arsassinated in ‘his camp: they 
secretly rejoiced in the. fall of Aurelian; but the 
modest and dutiful address of the legions, when-it 
was communicated in full assembly by the consul, . 
diffused. the most pleasing astonishment. Such 
honours as fear and perhaps esteem could: extort, 
they liberally poured forth on the memory of 


their deceased sovereign. Such acknowledg- 


ments as gratitude could: inspire, they returned 
to the faithful armies of the republic, who en- 
tertained so just a Sense ‘of the. legal authority a 
of the senate in the ‘choice of ‘an emperor... 
Yet, notwithstanding this flattering appeal, the 
most prudent of the assembly declined exposing 
their safety and dignity to the caprice of an . 
armed multitude. (.The strength. of the legions 
was, indeed, a ‘pledge of -their sincerity, since 
those who may command .are seldom reduced 
to the necessity of dissembling; but conld it 
naturally be expected, that a hasty repentance 
would correct the inveterate habits of fourscore 
years? ‘Should: the soldiers relapse tito their ac- 
customed seditions, their insolence might disgrace “ 
the majesty of the senate, and prove fatal to the 
object of its ciacice.. Motives like these dictated 
a decree, by which the election. of: a ‘new em- 
peror was referred. to. .the suffrage of the Ailitary 
order, © 


* Vopiscus in His August. p. 222. - Aorelius Victor mentions 
formal depytation from the troops | to the senate. 
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The contention that ensned is one of the best CHAP 
, attested, Put most improbable events in the history 
of mankind’. ~ The troops, as if satiated with the A.D. 275. 
exerCise'of power, again conjured the senate to in- 4 pedi 
vest one of its own body with th- Imperial purple, ines: 
The senate still persisted in ite refusal; the army eight 
in its request. The reciprocal offer was pressed "°"” 
and rejected at least three times, and whilst the 
obstinate modesty of either party was resolved to 
receive a master from the hands of the other, 
eight months insensibly elapsed: an amazing pe- 
riod of tranquil anarchy, during which the Roman 
world remained without a sovereign, without an 
*usurper, and withont a.sedition. The generals 
and magistrates appointed by Aurelian continued 
to execute their ordinary fanctions; and it is ob- 
served, that a proconsul of Asia was the only con- 
siderable person removed from his office, in the 
whole course of the interregnum. 
An event somewhat similar, but much less 
authentic, is supposed to have happened after 
the death of Romulus, who, in his life and cha- 
racter, bore some affinity with Aurelian. The 
throne was vacant during twelve months, till the 
election of a Sabine philosopher, and the public 
| peace was: guarded in the same manner, by the 
union of the several orders of the state. Bat, 
in the time of Nama and Romulus, the arms 
? Vopiscys, our principal authority, wrote at Rome, sixtcen years 
only after the death of Aurelian; and, besides the recent notoriety 
of the facts, constantly draws his ‘materials from the Journals of the 
Senate, and the original papers of the Ulpian library. Zosimus and 


Zonaras appear as ignorant of this transaction as they were in general 
of the Roman contitution, 
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of the people were controlled by the authority 
of the Patricians;, and the balance of feadoe 
was easily preserved in a small and virtuous com- 
munity’. "The decline of the Roman ‘tate, far 
different from its infancy, was attended with 
every circumstance that could banish from -an 
interregnum the prospect of obedience and har- 
mony: an immense and tumultuous capital, a 
wide extent of empire, the servile equality of 
despotism, an army of four hundred thousand 
mercenaries, and. the experience of frequent 
revolutions. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
_ temptations, the discipline and memory of Au-- 
‘relian still restrained the seditious temper of the 
troops, as well as the fatal ambition of their 
leaders. . The flower of the legions maintained 


their stations on the. banks of the Bosphorus, 


and the Imperial standard awed the less power- 
ful camps of Rome and of the provinces. A 
generous though transient enthusiasm seemed 
to animate the military order; and we may 
hope that a few real patriots cultivated the 
returning friendship ‘of the army and the se- 


‘ nate, as the only expedient capable of re- 


A.D. 275. 
Sept. 25. 
Theconsul 
assembles 
senate. 


storing: the republic to its: ancient beauty and 
vigour. | 

On. the rwenty fifth of September, near’ 
eight months after the murder of Aurelian, the 
canal convoked an assembly of the senate, and 


2 Livi. 17. Dionys. Halicarn. 1. ii. p. 115. ‘Plowreh i in Numa, 
p- 60. The first of these writers relates the story fee an orator, the 
second like a lawyer, and the third like a moralist, and none of them 


probably without some intermixture of fable. 
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reported; the doubtful and dangerous situation 
.of the empire. He slightly insinuated, that the 
precarious loyalty of the soldiers depended on the 
chatice of every hour, and of every accident; 
but he represented, with the most convincing 
eloquence, the various dangers that might 
attend any farther delay: in the choice of an 
emperor. Intelligence, he said, was already 
received, that the Germans had passed the Rhine, 
and occupied some of the strongest and most 
opulent cities of Gaul. The ambition of the 
Persian king kept the East in perpetual alarms ; 
Egypt, Africa, and Illyricum, were exposed 
Yo foreign and domestic arms, and the levity of 
Syria would prefer even a female sceptre to the 
sanctity of the Roman laws. The consul then 
addressing himself to Tacitus, the first of the 
senators“, required his opinion on.the important 
subject of a proper candidate for the vacant 
throne. 

If we can prefer personal merit to accidental 
greatness, we shall esteem the birth of Tacitus 
more truly noble than that of kings. He claimed 
his descent from the philosophic historian, whose 
writings will instruct the last generations of man- 
kind’. The senator Tacitus was then seventy-five 


‘ Vopiscus (in Hist. August. p. 227.) calls him, ‘ prime sententi 
consularis ;” and soon afterwards Princeps senatts. [1 is yutural to 
suppose, that the monarchs of Rome, disdaining that humble title, 
resigned it to the most ancient of the senators. 

¢ The only objection to this genealogy is, that the historian was 
named Cornelius, the emperor, Claudius. Bat under the lower em- 
pire, surnames were extremely varfous and uncertain. 
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CHAP. years of age”. The long period of his seg 


life was adorned with wealth and ‘ee al 

had twice been invested with the cons Jar dig 
nity’, and enjoyed with elegance and sobriety his 
ample patrimony of between two and three mil- 
lions sterling® The experitnce of so many 
princes, whom he had ‘esteemed or endured, from | 
the vain follies of Elagabalus to the ‘useful rigour 
of Aurelian, taught him’to form a just estimate of 
the duties, the dangers, and the temptations,. of 
their sublime station. From the assiduous studv 
of his immortal ancestor he derived the know- 
ledge e the Roman constitution, and of boman 
nature’. The yoice of the people had already’ 
named Tacitus as the citizen the most worthy of 
empire. The ungratefal rumour reached his ears, 
and induced him to seek the retirement of one of 
his villas in Campania. He. had passed two 
months in the ‘delightfal privacy of Bai, when 
he reluctantly obeyed the summons of the consul 
to resume his: honourable place in the senate, and 


* Zonaras, }. xii. p. 637. The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an 
obvious mistake, transfers that age to Aurelian. 

7 In the year 273, he was ordinary consul. But he must have been 
Suffectus many years before, and most probably under Valerian. 

* Bis millies octingenties. Vopiscus i in Hist. ‘August. p. 229. This 
sum, according to the old standard, was equivalent to eight hundred 
and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, each of the value of three 
pounds sterling. But in the age of Tacitus, the coin had Jost much 
of its weight and purity. 

* Aftei his accession, he gave ordera that ten sailiaet the histo- 
rian should be annually transcribed and placed in the public libraries. 
The Roman libraries have long since perished, and the most valuable 
part of Tacitus was preserved in a single MS. and dis@overed in a 
nionastery of Westphalia. Sce Bayle, Dictionnaire, Art. Zaciée, and 


_ Lipsius ad Angal. ii. 9. 
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to assist the republic with his counsels on this CHAP. 
importaat occasion. , XI. 
He jarose to speak, when, from every quarter He is 
of the house, he was saluted with the names of ance 
Augustus and Emperor. “ Tacitus Augustus, the 
'“ pods preserve thee,. we choose thee for our 
“ sovereign, to thy care we entrust the republic 
_ and the world. Accept the empire from the 
“ authority of the senate. It is due to thy rank, 
“to thy conduct, tg thy manners.” As soun 
‘4s the tumult of acclamations subsided, Tacitus 
‘attempted to decline the dangerous honour, and 
to express his wonder, that they should elect 
his age! and infirmities to succeed the martial 
vigour of Aurelian. “ Are these limbs, conscript 
* fathers! fitted to sustain the weight of armour, 
“or to practise the exercises of the camp? 
© The variety of climates, and the hardships of 
“a military life, would soon oppress a fecble 
“ constitution, which subsists only by the most 
“tender management. My exhausted strength 
“ scarcely enables me to discharge the duty of 
“a senator; how insufficient would it prove to 
“the arduous labours of war and government: 
“Can you hope, that the legions will respect 
“a weak old man, whose days have been 
“spent in the shade of peace and retire- 
ment? Can you desire that I should ever find 
“ yeagon to regret the favourable opiuiop of the 
“ senate?” 
The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might pos- and ac: 


cepts the 


stbly be sincere, was encotistered by tho affec- aun 
i Vopiscus in Hist, August. ps 227. 
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‘CHAP. tionate obstinacy of the senate. Five hundred 

XID Sotces repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, 

that the greatest of the Roman princes,\Numa, 

Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, -had'“as- 

cended the throne in a very advanced season of 

life; that the mind, not the body, a sovereign, 

not a soldier, was the object of their choice; 

and that they expected from him no more than 

to guide by his wisdom the valour of the legions. 

‘These pressing though tumultuary instances were 

seconded by a more regular oration of Metis 

Falconius, the next on the consular berich ‘to 

Tacitus himself. He reminded the assembly of 

the evils which Rome had endured from the vices’: 

of headstrong and’ capricious youths, congratu- 

lated them on the election of a virtuous and ex- 

perienced senator, and, with a manly, though 

perhaps a selfish, freedom, exhorted Tacitus to 

remember the reasons of his elevation, and to 

seek a successor, not in his own family, but in the 

republic. The speech of Falconius was enforced 

by a general acclamation. The emperox elect 

submitted to the authority of his country, and 

received the voluntary homage of his equals. The 

judgment of the senate was confirmed by the con- 

sent of the Roman people, and of the Pretorian 
guards”. 

athority The administration of Tacitus was: not un- 

ate worthy of his life and principles. <A grateful 

servant of the senate, he considered that’ national - 


" Hist. August. p. 228. ‘Tacitus addressed the Prawbrians by 
the uppellation of sanctissimé milites, and the people by that of sacre- 
disstmt Quirites. | 
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council' as “the author, and. himself as the sub- CHAP. 


ject, of the laws”. He studied to heal the 
wounds which Itaperial pride, civil discord, and 
military ‘violence,’ had inflicted on the constitu- 
tion, and to restore,’at. least, the image of the 
ancient’ republic, ‘as it ‘tied been preserved by 
the policy of ‘Augustus,’ and the virtues of 
Trajan and the “Antonines. It may not be 
useless to recapitulate some of the most im- 
‘portant ‘prerogatives which the senate’ appeared 
power regained. by the election of Tacitus”. 

1. To ‘mvest one of their body, under the 
title of emperor; with the general command 
of the armies, and the government of the 
frontier provinces. 2. To determine the list, 
or, as it was then styled, the College of Con- 
suls. They were twelve in number, who, in 
successive’ pairs, each, during the space of two 
months, filled the year, and represented the dig- 
nity of that ancient office. The authority of 
the senate, in the nomination of the consuls, 
was exercised with such independent freedom, 
that no regard was paid to an irregular request 
of the emperor in favour of his brother Flo- 
rianus. “The senate,” exclaimed Tacitus, with 
the honest transport of a'patriot, “ understand 


® Jn his manumissions he never exceeded the number of an 


hundred, as limited by the Caninian law, which was enacted under 
- Augustus, and at length repealed by Justinian. See Casaubon ad 


locum Vopisci. 
3 See the lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and Probus, i in the Au- 


gustan History; we may be well assured, that whatever the soldier 
gave, the senator had already given. 
| VOL. II. 
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"CHAP. “the character of a prince whom’ they. have 


Theitoy 


and confi- 


dence. 


“chosen.” S$. To. ,Appoint the proconsuls and 
presidents of the provinces, and to confer. on all 
the magistrates: their’ civil jjariediction. » 4 To 
receive appeals through the intermediate office of 


. the preefect of the. city. from all the tribunals’ of 
the empire.  5...To igive fares, and: ‘validity, by 


their decrees, to ‘such 9s they’ ‘should approve of . 
the emperor's edicts. 6. ‘To these séveral branches 


' of. authority ‘we .may add some inspection over, 


the finances, since, even in the. stern reign‘eting | 


‘relian, it was in their power to divert a ‘part of 


the revenue from the pablic service” 
~ Circular epistles were sent, without delay, Pos 

all the “principal: ‘ties of the empire, .Treves, 
Milan, Aquileia,’ “Thessalonica, Corinth, Athens, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage, to claim their 
obedience, and to inform them of the happy re- 
volution, which had restored the Roman senate to 
its ancient dignity. Two ofthese epistles are still 
extant. We likewige possess two very singular 
fragments of the pripate ‘correspondence of the 
senators on this occasion. They discover the 
most excessive joy, and the most unbounded — 
hopes, .“-Cast. away, your indolence,”, it is thus _ 
that one of, hie” senators, addresses his friend, 
“emerge from ‘your retirements of Bai and Pu-, - 
“teqli. “Give yourself to the city, to the senate. 
“ Rome flourishes, the whole republic, flourishes. © 
“ Thanks to the. Reman army, ‘to an army traly’ : 
* Vopiscus in Hist; August. = 216. ‘The paste i is “perfectly - 


clear ; yet both oe and Salmasius wish to Nac he * . 
| it 
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“ Roman; at length we have recovered our just CHAP. 
“ authority, the exid of all our desites. We hear eds 
~ appeals, We appoint proconsuls, we create em- 
“€ perors; perhaps too We may testrain them—to 
“the-wisé a word is sufficient™.” These lofty 
expectations were, however, soon disappointed ; 
nor, indeed, was it. possible that the armies and 
the provinces should long obey the luxurious and 
unwarlike nobles -of Rome. On the slightest” 
itouch, the tthsupported fabric of their pride and 
power,yell to the ground. Thé expiring senate 
displayed a sudden lustre, blazed for a moment, 
_ apd was extinguished for ever. 
All that had yet passed at Rote was no more ap. 2:4. 
than a theatrical representation, woless if was ra- 73° 
tified by the more substantial power of the le- ledged by 
gions. Leaving the senators to-enjoy their dream)” *""" 
of freedom and amibition, Tacites: proceeded to 
the Thracian camp, and was there, by the Pri- 
torian prefect, presented to the assembled troops, 
as the prince whom they themselves had de- 
manded, and whom the senate’ had bestowed. 
As soon as the ptefect was silent, the emperor 
addressed himself to the soldiers with eloquence 
and proptiety. He: gratified their avarice by a 
liberal distribution ‘of treasure, under the names 
of pay and donative. He enguged their esteem 
by a spirited dectaration, tliat although his age 
tight disable him from the performance of mili- 
tary exploits, his counsels should never be un- 
# Vopiscus in Hist. August. p- 290.292, 238, The senatoys cele. 

. brated the happy restoration with heeatombs and public rejoicings. 
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"CHAP! worthy: of a Romian “generals: the: sticcessot of the 
cage brave Aurelian®, 

The Alani’ Whilst the deceased emperor was alia pre- 

ri and parations for: ‘ae éecond ‘expedition’ ‘into the: ‘Hait,. 

of by ws he had” negociated “ith : the’: Alani, ‘a Scythian 

tus. people, who pitched* ‘their tents in thé neigh- 
bourhood of the lake Moeotis: ‘Those barbarians, 
allured by presents and subsidies, had. promised 
to ‘invade ‘Persia. with .s numiérous “body of light 


‘ cavalry,” | They ‘were: faithfal - to their fet 


_taents; but when they arrived on the n 
. frontier, ‘Aurelian was already dead, the design, 
of the Persian war. was at least ‘susperded, and 
the generals, ‘who, during ‘their interregnum; 
exercised a doubtfat® ‘quthority, were unprepared 
either to receive or to’ oppose them:-. Provoked by _ 
such treatment,’ which’ they considered as trifling 
and perfidious;’ ‘the Alani had’ recourse to their 
own valour for their payment’ and revenge; and 
as they taoved with ‘the usual swiftness of Tar- 
tars; they had soon spread themselves over the 
_’ provinces” of  Péntis, : Cappadocia,. Cilicia, ‘and 
, Galatia. . The’ legioné;: ‘who ‘from the opposite 
. shores of the Bosphartia! fcould almost: distinguish 
the. flames of the: ities? rand: ‘villages, impatiently 
urged“ their ‘getieral™ ite ead ® theni: against the 
_ invaders.’ The’ conduct of: ‘Tacitus ‘was: suitable 
-. “to his* age-and station. He’ convinced the sbar- 
_ “barians of. the faith, as “well ‘is of the power, of 
the empire. ; "Great numbers; of ' the Aland, ip- 


peared by. the punctudt disehatige" of ‘the engage- 
© Hist. August. p. 228. 
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ments which Aurelian had contracted with them, CHAP. 
relinquished their, booty and captives, and quietly au 
" fetreated to,their own deserts, beyond the Phasis. 

_ Apéinst ‘the remainder ‘who refased peace, the 
Roman emperor waged,;in person, a successful 
‘war. Seconded by an.army of brave and expe- 
rienced veterans, ina few weeks he delivered 
the’ provinces of ‘Asia, from the terror of the 
Scythian invasion”; .. |. 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short Death of 
aration. Transported, in the depth of winter, vor Tate 
from the|soft retirement of Campania to the foot tas. 

_of Mount Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccus- 

; tomed hardships of a military life. The fatigues 

-of the body were aggravated by the cares of the 
mind. For a while, the angry and selfish passions 

‘of the soldiers had been; suspended by the ea- 
thusiasm of public virtue. They soon broke out 
with redoubled violence, and raged in the camp, 
and even in the tent, of the aged emperor. _ His 
mild and amiable character served only to inspire 

‘contempt, and he’ was incessantly tormented 
with factions which he could not. assuage, and _ 

by demands which it was impossible to satisfy. 
Whatever.: flattering’, expectations he chad con- 
ceived of recongiling.the public disorders, ‘Tacitus 
soon was cortvinced, that the licentiousness of the 

. 1” “Vopiscus in Hist. August, p- 230. Zosimus, lL. i. p. 57: Zo~ 

:: nerag, |. xii. p- 637. Two passages in the life of Probus (p. 286. £38.) . 

convince me, that these Scythian invaders of Pontus were Alani. If 

.. We insy belteve Zosimus (1. i. p. 58.), Florianus pursued. them as far 

“ a8 the Cimmerian Bosphorus: - But tre had scarcely time for so long 

“and difficult an expedition. 
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CHAP. army disdained the feeble featraint” of lawe, and 
his last hour was ‘héstened by anguish and disap- 
-pointment. It may bé-dewbtful whether the soldiers: 
imbrued their Kafds inthe bload of this: intiobent, 
prince™.’ I¢ is certain’ ‘that their fasolance wai’ the 

A.D. 276. cause of his death. He: éxpired at Tyana in Cap: 
Mpenae padocia, after’ reign of only. tix months and about® . 
_ twenty days”. °° 
Unarpa- '  The'eyes ‘of Tacitus’ ‘wert! scarcely. elased, be- 
hear me fores his brathier Floriinus Hhewed himself un- 
prother _ worthy te reign, by the hasty usurpation of’ the 
purple, without. expecting the: appropation of ; ; 
the senate. The reverence forthe Roman con-’ 
stitution,, which » yet influenced the ' camp and. 
the provinces, was’ sufficiently strong to - dis- : 
pose themto conaUny but” not ‘to ‘provoke ‘them 
opp otts the “srdeipitate . “ambition, of Floria-, 
‘The discontent’: would have ‘evaporated 
in | in idle mermurs, had “not the general of the 
East, thé” heroic Probus, boldly declared hin-. 
self‘ the avenger of the senate, The contest, 
however, was still unequal ; nér could the most. 
able leader, at the” head f° the! effeminate 
troops of Beypt aad? Syria,” -encounter, with 
‘vic pth ‘Tegigns: “of Enrope, 
“Bpp to" ‘anpport 


™ Entedpius, apd Aotelius Viet onlpsay. shat he died; Victor | 
Junior adds, that it was of a. fever. Calieaty and Zongtes affirm, 
that he wyas killed by the soldiers. Vopiscus entions both sctooais, 
and se to Heaiate.:, Yetammely these jaecing opinions are casily 
recenci 


; According to the two Vintoti be aijgned exactlpewo hundred 
ays, *‘ 
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the brother of Tacitus. But the ‘fortune and cHap. 
activity of Probus triumplied over every obstacle. wane 
The hardy veterans of his rival, accustomed to 
cold climates, sickened and consumed away in the 
sultry heats of Cilicia, where the sommer proved 
rewiarkably unwholesome. ‘Their numbers were 
ditainished by frequent desétion, the passes of the 
mountains were feebly defended; Tarsus opened 
its gates; and the soldiers of Florianus, when — 
they had permitted him ‘to enjoy. the Imperial 
title about three. months, delivered the empire 
from civij-war by the gaay sacrifice of a prince July. 
‘whom they despised™. “/ 0": 2 

“The perpetual revolutions of the throne had so Their tv 
_ perfectly erased every notion of hereditary right, ae hae 
thatthe family of an uafortunateemperor was in- surly. 
capable of exciting the jealousy of his successors. 
The children of Tacitus ‘and Florianus were per- 
mitted to descend into a private station, and to 
mingle with the’ general mass ‘of the people. 
Their poverty indeed became an additional safe- 
_ guard to their innocence. When Tacitus was 
elected by the senate, he resigned. his ample pa- 
trimony to the public service”, an act of gene- 
rosity specious in. appearance, but which evidently 
disclosed his intention of transmitting the empire 
to his descendants. ‘The’ only consolation of their 

fallen state, was: the remembrance of transient 


. ee Hist. ‘Kugust. p. 281. Zosimus bi. ps $8, 59. Zonaras, |. 
. xid ps 697. Aurelius Victor says, sat Probus assumed the empire 
; im Jilyricum; an opinion whieh (dhough adopeed: bg a very learned 
_<"mnan) would. throw thet period of history into inextricable cobfurion. 
“1 Hist: Auguit. p. 220. 
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CHaP. greatness,,2 and a distant’ hope, ' the:child of a flat- 
Phas , tering prophecy,: iehat, at the. end of a thousand 
years, & ‘monarch of the race of Tacitus should arise, 
the protector: of: “the: senate, the restorer of Rome, 

and the conqueror. of the: whole earth®, «:« , 
Charcter. The peasants’ of ’ Illyricum, who had already 
= given Claudius. and Aurelian to the sinking em- 
emperor, . pire, had, an equal right. to glory in the elevation 
co of Probus®. _ Above twenty:. ‘years - ‘before, . the 
emperor.sValeriati, ‘with his’"wsual penetration, 
had | discovered ‘the ‘rising merit of the young 
: soldier, on’ whom he. conferred. the(rank of 
tribune, Jong : before : ithe age prescribed by the 
. military, regulations... The tribune soon justifiéd 
his choice,. by. 4. “Victory over,’ a, great body of 
Sarmatians, i in’ which he saved : the life of a near 
relation of Valerian ;:. ‘atid deserved to receive 
‘from the emperor's. hand. the ‘collara, bracelets, 
“spears, and banners, the mural and the civic 
crown, and_all the honourable rewards ‘reserved 
: by ancient Rome for successful’ valour. The 
third, and. afterwards the tenth, legion. were 
entrusted, 40 the ‘command : “Of Probus, who, in 
every step ‘of his. promotion, shewed himself 
., superior ‘to; ‘the’: station, :which he ‘filled. » Africa 
and Pontus, ‘the. Rhisie, ; ‘the -Dannbe, the Eu- 
phrates;“and the’ Nilescby thins afforded him 


ete wa t0 Y send judges fo he Pantha, Penians, and Sarms- 

tans, a a president to ’ Taprobana, and a proconayl to the Romanisland | 
(supposed by Casaubon and Salmasjus t mean Britain). Such a 
history as mine (saye Vopiscas Feith proper modesty) will not subsist a . ° 
thousand years,.te:expoee ot jnstify the prediction. % 


*® Kor the private. li life of Probus, wee Vopiscus i in, Hist. August 
en 
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the most splendid occasions ‘of ‘elites his CHAP. 
personal prowess and his conduct in war. Aure- 

lian was indebted to him for the conquest of 
Egypt, and’ still more’ indebted :for the honest 
courage with which he often checked the cruelty 

of his master. Tacitus,.who desired by the abili- 

ties of his, generals to supply -his: own deficiency 

of military talents, named him commander . in 
chief of all the eastern provinces, with five times 

the usual salary, the promise of the consulship, 

and the hope of a trismph. When Probus as- 
cended the Imperial throne, he was about forty- 

four years of agé™; in the full possession of his 
fame, of the love of the army, and of a mature 

_ vigour of mind and body. ., * 

His acknowledged merit, and the. success of His op 
~ his arms against Florianus, left him without an ais: 
enemy or @ competitor. Yet, if we may credit — 
his own ‘professions, very far from being desirous 

of the empire, he had accepted it with the most 

; sincere reluctance. “ But it is no longer in my 

‘‘ power,” says Probus, in a private letter, “ to 

“ lay down a title so full of envy and of danger. 

“I must. continue to .“personate the character 

“ which the soldiers have imposed upon me” 

His dutifal . address, to:the senate displayed the 
sentiments, or at least! the language, of:a Roman 
patriot :: “ Whes'j “you elected one of your order, 


feos 
1 


m ‘Accowling to ihe, ‘Alexandrian chronicle, he was “fifty at the 
‘ . time of his death. no 

,% ‘The letter was addressed to the Pretosian prisfect, whom (on 
= condition of his good behaviour) he promised to continue in his great 
ffice. “SéeBlig. Auguit. ps 297. | 
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cHap. “conscript fatheis!' to succeed the emperor Aue 
XI. « relian, you acted. ii & manner suitable to your 


“justice and,witdom. -For you are the legal: 
“ sovereigns ‘of the world, and the power which 
“you derive ‘from your-ancestora, - will descend 
“to your posterity. Heppy would it have beeg; 
“ if Floriabus, instead of ‘wsurping the purple of : 


: his brother, like’a:private inheritance, had. ex 


“pected what your majesty might determine, 


’. “either in’ Hig. fivour; “or? in: that, of any other 
person. “The prudent soldiers. have punished ° 
. “hig. rashness." To me they have offered the 
- “title “of Augustns. But I anbmit to your 


August 3. 


“clemency my pretensions anid: nly “iterits™” 
A.D. 276. When this reanes 


panectful “epistle was ‘téad by the con- 
sul, the senators ‘were ‘ianable to"disguise their - 
satisfaction, that Probus ‘should condescend thus - 


“humbly to solicit a” gcéptre- which. he ‘already pios- 
_ sessed, They celebrated with the: warmest gra- 


titude: his virtues, his exploits; ‘and. above all his 


moderation. A decree immediately passed, with-_ 
out a dissenting voice, to ratify:the election of 
the easternarmies, dnd ta..confer’ on their ‘chief 


all the several, branches’ of ‘the Trsperial dignity; 
- the names of Qeesar and” Att stis, the ‘title of 


"Father of his-country, the’tight of taking in the 
- Range, day.thitee motions ‘nthe senate", the office 


ar. 
‘a: 


Vopiecastig Hist, Augigt: p. 287. The deih of the letter is age 


‘ 


- witedly faulty: “Soatead of Nos. Fetruar. we maiytead Now, August. 


” Hist, Angit. pi938.gIt is oddy'that the senate sbbpicid treat” 
Probus less fiivonfablythan ‘Marcus ‘Antoninus: *“That prince had | 
received, even befure "the deathiof Pina, Jus quiate réletign® Ses: 
Capitolitt. in Hist.. August. p, Be 
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of Pontifex Maximus, the tribunitian power, and 
_ the proconsular command ; a mode of investiture, 
which, though it seemed to multiply the authority 
of the emperor, expressed the Constitution of the 
_ ancient republic. The reign’ of Probus corre- 
sponded with this fair beginning. The senate was 
permitted to direct the civil’ administration of the 
empire. Their faithful general asserted the honour 
of the Roman arms, and often Jaid at their feet 
_crowns of gold aud barbaric trophies, the fruits of 
his numerous victories”. Yet, whilst he gratified 
their vanity, he must secretly have despised their 
indolence and weakness. Though it was every 
. moment in their power to repeal the disgraceful 
edict of Gallienus; the proud successors of the 
Scipios patiently acquiesced in their exclusion 
from all military employments. . They soon ex- 
perienced, that those who refuse the sword, must 


renounce the sceptre. 


75 
CHAP. 
XII. 
Nees ttt! 


The strength of Aurelian had erushed on every victories 


side the enemies of Rome. After his death they . - sh 


seemed to revive with an increase of fury and of barbarians. 


nurabers,' They "were again vanquished by the 
active vigour of Probus, who, in.a, short: reign of 
about six years," equalled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and’ restaréd: peace “and order to every 
province of the Roman: world. ~The — 


a See the dutiful letter ‘of Probus to the senate, after his Gasin 

“-violgties, Hist. August'p #89. 

_ 8; Phe date and duration of the reign of Probus are very correctly 
- sarertained. by Cardinal Nosis in. bis learned work, De Epochis 

Syro-Macedovim, p. %6ex105. A ‘passage of Eusebius. connects the 

song year of Probus with the ergs of several of the Syrian cities. 
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CHAP. frontier of Rhetia ‘he so brmly secured, that he deft. 

cane it without the. suspicion’of an enemy. He broke. 

the wanderigg power of the Sarmatian tribes, and 

| by the terror ‘of: ‘his, ar . compelled thiise barba- 
rians to ‘relinguish’ their spoil. ‘The Gothic nation . 
courted the alliance of 80 warlike an emperor” 
He attacked the Isanrians Ji in their mountains, be- - 
- sieged and took several of their strongest castles”, 
and flattered. himself. that he bad for ever sup- 
pressed a domestic foe, whose : /independence sO. 
deeply wounded the majesty of the empire. The 
troubles excited. by the usurper,Firmus in the — 
Upper Egypt, bad never been petfectly, appeased, 
and the cities of Ptolemais and Coptos, fortified by 
the alliance of the. -Blemmyes, still maintained an 
obscure rebellion. ,;"The.,chastisement of those 
cities, and of. iheir. auxiliaries the: savages of the 

South, is said to have alarmed the court of Persia™, 
and the Great King’ sued in vain for the friendship 
of Probus. Most of the exploits ' which distin- 
guished his reign, were atchieved by the personal 
valour and conduct of the emperor, insomuch that _ 
the writer. of his life exDReSBES ‘some amazement 
how, in so short a time, .@: single man could: be 
present in so,many distant eres: ‘The remaining 

_ actions he entrusted, to the’ sare of his lieutenants, 
the Jajiiom choice. of whim.forms no inconsider- 


a" 5 Vapi in Hist. August. p. 230. . 
a Zosimus (t. i pe Gan G.). as a. ute ‘tong and tifling afory. of 
Lycius the Isausiiin robber. ©. 
' © Zosim. tei. p. 65. Vopinsit’ ‘in: > Hist “August p.. + 240. 
But it seems incredible, that the defeat, gf the savages of Buhiogia. 
__ could affect the Persian manarch.: 
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‘Able ‘part of his. glory. .Carus, Diocletian, J Maxi. CHAP. 
mian, Constantius, Galerius, Asclepiodatus, . Anni-, *"- 
balianus, and a crowd of other chiefs, who’ after- 

.wards ascended or supported the throne, were 
trained to arms in the severe scliool of Aurelian 

arid Probus™, 

But the mica! important service which Probus 4.D. £77. 
rendered to the republic, was the’ deliverance of a Gal 
Gaul, and the recovery of seventy flourishing cities reephlae 
oppressed: by the.-barbarians of Germany, who, the Ger- 
since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged that great” 
,province with impunity”. Among the various 
multitude of those fierce invaders, we may distin- 
guish, with ‘some degree of clearness, three great 
armies, or rather nations, successively vanquished 
by the valour of Probus. He drove back the Francs 
into their morasses; a descriptive circumstance 
from whence we may infer, that the confederacy 
known by the manly appellation of Free, already 
occupied the flat maritime country, intersected and 
almost overflown by the stagnating waters of the 
Rhine, and that several tribes of the Frisians and 
Batavians had acceded.to.their alliance. He van- 
quished the Bargandians, a considerable people of 
the Vandalic’.race.* ‘They. had wandered in quest 
of booty from thé ‘banks of the Oder to those of 
the Seine. . They patecined themselves sufficiently 
fortunate to — by the restitution of all 


* "Besides these well-known chiefs; several others are named. by 
Vopiacis (Hist. August. p. 241. ): rn actions have not reached 


onr, knowledge. 
- ait See the Coesars of July 1 Hist Avgut. Pp 238. 240, 
tals 
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chap. their booty, the permission of an, ‘undistarbel fay 


XII. “ta 
Ne tts 


‘the ‘invaders of Gaul, the. 


- most formidablé were the Lygians, a distant people 


who reignéd Ovétsa‘wide' domain on the frontiers 


_“ terrors of their barbarism. Their shields are 


“black, their bodies are painted black. They 
“choose for the combat the darkest hour of the 
“night. Their host advances, covered as it were 
“ with a fonereal sliade”; nor ‘do they often find 
“an enemy capable’ of sustaining so strange and 


"“« infernal an aspect. Of all our senses, the eyes are 


“the first vanquished in battle™.” . Yet the arms . 
and discipline of the Romans easily discomfited 
these horrid phantoms. The Lygii were defeated 
in a general engagement, and Semmno, the most 
renowned of their chiefs, fell alive into the hands 
of Probus. That pradent“¢inperor, unwilling to 
reduce a brave people te: despair, granted them 
an honourable capitulatied;. and permitted them : 


 Zogionts, 1. i. 'p. 62°" Hint. Angust. p, 240. But the latter: 
supposes the punishment inflicted with the consent of their kings; if 
so, it was fartial, like the qffence. = a 

¥; See Cluvet. Germania Antiqua; 1: itis Ptolemy places in their 
country the city of Calisia, probably Calish in: Silesia. . 

" Feralis wptra, is the expresion of Tecitiza: it is surely ii very 
bold one. nee 
" Tacit. Germania (6.45). ’ 


expence to the emperor, who gave a piece of 


gold for the head of every barbarian”. But as. 


the fame of warriors is built on the destruction 
of human kind, we may naturally suspect, that 
the sanguinary account was multiplied by the 
avarice of the soldiers, and. accepted without any 
very severe examination by the liberal vanity of 
Probus. oo | 
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Since the expedition ‘of Maximin, the Roman and carries 


is arms 


generals had confined their ambition to a defen- into Ger- 


sive war against the nations of Germany, who ™any- 


perpetually pressed on. the frontiers of the em- 
pire. The ‘more daring Probus pursued his 
Gallic victories, ‘passed the Rhine, and displayed 
his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe 
“and the Necker. °'He was fully convinced, that 
nothing could reconcile the minds of the barba- 
' rians to peace, unless they experienced in their 
own country the calamities of war. Germany, 
"exhausted by the ill success of the last emigra- 
tion, was, astonished by his presence. Nine of 
the’ most ‘considerable princes repaired to his 
camp, and fell prostrate at his feet. Such a 


® Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 238. ° 
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CHAP. treaty.was humbly received by the Germans, 88 t¢ 
sia pleased the: conquerar to. dictate. He exacted a’: 
strict réstitition of the effects and captives which 
they had carried _ agay, from the: ‘provinces; and 
obliged t their own: ‘magistrates to punish the more 
obstinate ‘robbers who presumed to detain any part. 
“of the spoil. ‘A’considerable tribute of corn, cattle,. 
and horses, the only: ‘wealth of barbarians, was re- 
served for the tisé:of the 4 garrisons: which Probus 
‘established on the, limits’ oftheir territory. He. 
even entertained some thonghits of compelling the 
Germans to relinquish the: exercise of arms, and 
.. to trust theif differences to the justice, ‘their safety to 
the power, of Rome. To acconiplish these salutary . 
ends, the constant: ‘tesidence of an Imperial gover- 
nor, supported by‘ knunicfous army, was indispén- 
sably requisite: Probis- therefore’: ‘judged it more” 
expedient to’ defer the execution of 80 great a de- 
sign; which was indeed rather’ of specious than 
solid utility®. . Had Germany been reduced into 
the state of a province, the Romans, with immense 
labour and expence, would have acquired only a 
., More extensive boundary ‘to defend against the 
fiercer and more active bérbarians of Scythia. 
Ae build Instead of reducing. “the warlike natives of 
rom the | Germany: £9. “the~condition’ of subjects, Probus. 
thine t contented jhimself with tle humble expedient of. 
i raising“ bulwark: againet: their’ inroads. The 
_gountry,: ‘which now bid the circle of Swabia, 


*: Hist. August, p- 288, 239. "Vedpises ‘quotes a lettet-trom the 
* emperor to the senate; ip which hie mentions. his ) design, of reducip ing. 
—— Gerinany i intoa provinge. 
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had fbeen eft desert in ‘the age df: Angaitas by CHAP. 
she emigration of tts. ancient inhabitants", The, * 
fertility of the soil soon aitracted a new colony 7 
from the’ adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds 
of adventurers, ofa. roving temper and. of des. 
perate fortunes, occupied. the doubtfit pom osseesion, 
and acknowledged, by the payment, oF vyihes, 
the majesty of thé empire“. To protect these 
new subjects, a line ‘of: frontier, garrisons ‘was: 
gradually extended from the Rhine tothe Da- 
nube. About the reign of Hadrian, when that 
mode of. defence began ‘to be practised, these 
garrisons were connected and coveted by.a strong 
entrenchment of trees and palisaes. In ‘the 
place, of so rude a bulwark, the emperor Probus - 
constructed a stone-wall of a cousiderable height, 
and strengthened it by. towers at convenietit: dis- 
tances. From the. neighbourhood of Newstadt 
and Ratisbon on the Danube, it: ‘stretched across. 
hills, vallies, rivers, and morasses, as ‘far as 
Wimpfen on the Necker, and at length termi- 
nated on the banks of the Rhine, after a wind- 
ing course ‘of near two hundféd' miles*. This 
important barrier, uniting “the two mighty 
streams that protected the’ provinces of Barope, 
seemed to fill up the vacant space through. which 


' Strabo, 1. vii. According tg" plleins “Paterculas (i. 108.), . 
Miroboduus led his Marcomanni i jo Bohemia: Cluverius (Ger- : 
man. Antiq. iij, 8.) proves that it was ‘from Swabia. 

# These settlers, from the payment of rythes, were deiominated 
Decumates. Tacit. Germania, c. 29. 

*, See notes de l'Abbé de la Bleterie & la Getmunie: A. Tacite, 
p- 183. His account of the wall is chiefly borniwed (a1 be says him. 


self Yidin the Alsatia Mutrata of Schaspflin. 
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cHap. the: ‘barbarians, and. _patticalarly. the: Alemtatini, 

XII. could penetrate’ with the greatest facility into the. 

heart of the empire. But the experience of the 

world,. from Chini ‘to Britain, :has exposed the 

vain, attempt of fortifying any extensive tract of 

country“. An active: enemy, who can select: ° 

vand “vary his points of attack, must, in the end, 

discover - ‘some feeble ‘Spot, or some unguarded 

moment. The ‘atvength, as well ds, the attention, 

‘of the defenders :is divided; ::end soch are the 

" blind-effecta of terror on’ the. firmest troops, that a 

line broken in a single place. is almost instantly 

deserted. “The fate of the wall: which Probus 

erected, may confirm the general observation. 

‘Within a few years after his death, it-was over- 

thrown by: the Alemanni. Its scattered ruins, 

universally-3 ascribed. to.the. power. of the Demon, 

Now wetyé only’ ‘w'axcite the wonder of the Swa- 
‘dian peasant. an 

inten Among the useful conditions of peace imposed 

settlement bY Probus. on the vanquished nations of Ger- 

barat = ‘many, was the obligation of supplying the Ro- 

‘man army ‘with:‘sixteen. thousand - recruits, the 

bravest and most robust of theis youth. The em- 

peror dispersed them through. ‘all the provinces, 

and distributed this dangerous , reinforcement in 

 amall bands, of fifty: oxy sixty: eich, among the 


sbligg war lea Chinois et les: Egyptiens, tom. ii. p.’81 
jatonymoge author is well;apquainted with the globe 
iat with Gapinany in particdlars with regard to the lat- 

 queleen ani EB. Haraclman pet he seemepo confoimd 
Pakgery meshes ehcp ain te 
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fiafibnal troops; judiciotialy observing, that the CHAP. 
XII 


aid which the répablic derived from the batba- 
rigns, should be felt. but not seen®. - Their aid 
‘Was now beeome Mecessity, The feeble. elegance 
of italy’ and the <intertial ptovincés could tio 
longer support the weight. of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube still produced 
‘minds: atid bodies equal to the labours’ of the 
camp; but-a perpetual series. of wars had pra- 
dally diminished tir numbers. The infre- 
quency of matriage, and the ruin.of agriculture, 
affected the principles of population, and not 
only destroyed the strength of the present, but 
intercepted the hope of future, generations. 
The wisdom of Probus embraced a great and 
beneficial plan of replenishing the exhausted 
frontiers, by new’ colonies of captive or fugitive 
barbarians, on whom he bestowed lands, cattle, 
instruments of husbandry, and every encourage- 
ment that might engage them to educate a race 
of soldiers for the service of the republic. Into 
Britain, and most~ probably into Cambridge- 
shire“, he transported a considerable body of 
Vandals. The intpoasibility of an escape recon- 
ciled them to their situation, and in the subse- 
quent troubles of that island, they approved them- 
selves the most. faithfal servants: of the state” 


« He distributed about Gfty' or xt bacbariavis t0 2 Numerus, as 
it wag then called, a corps, with whore established number, we ate 
nét exaétly acquainted. - 
" @ Camden's Britannis, Iutroduction, ia 196. a bat, as apes 
par a very doubtful conjecture. ‘ee 
im ai, 1.1. p. 62. According to Vopiicn, arith body of 
Vani was less faithful. 
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cHaP. Great “numbers of Franks and Gepide werly set- 
XH. tled- on the banks of the Danube and the Rhine. 
‘Aw hundred thosisand Bastarne, expelled from 
their own. countfy,;;cheerfully accepted, an esta- 
blishnient:i dn Thrace, ‘and soon imbibed ‘the man- 
ners and sentiments’ of. Roman subjects®. But 
the expectations of Probus were too often disap- 
pointed. The impatience and idleness: of the 
barbarians could ill brook the. slow labours of 
agriculture. Their unconquerable love of free- 
dom, rising against déspotism, provoked them 
into hasty rebellions, alike fatal to themselves and 
to the provinces”, nor could these artificial sup- 
plies, however repeated by succeeding emperors, 
reatore the important limit of Gaul and Illyricuam 

to its ancient and native vigour. : 
Daring OF all the barbatians who’ abandoned their 
eneeree new settlements, and disturbed’ the public tran- 
Franks. quillity, a very small number returned to their 
own country. For a short season they might 
wander’ in arms through the empire ; but in the 
end they 5 were surely destroyed by the power of a 
warlike emperor. The successful rashness of 
a party of Franks: ‘Was attended, however, with 
such memorable ‘consequences, that it ought not 
to be pasted unnoticed.’ They ‘had “been esta- 
__ blished by: Probus: on the sea-coast'.of Pontus, 
. With a view. of. strengthening the froutier against 
' the iproads of. the. Alani. A fleet stationed in 
one. jof the. harbours of the Basins, fell into the 
a tt Ao ca They were. ‘probably expélled bysthe 

° Hist. August, :p. 240, 
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hatte of the Franks; and they resolved, through CHAP. 
unknown seas, to explore their way from the sag 
mouth of the, Phasis.to.that of the Rhine. 
They easily escaped through the Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont,.and cruising along the Medi- 
ferranean, indulged; their appetite for revenge 
and plunder, by ffequent. descents on the unsus- 
pecting shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The 
opulent city of Syracuse, in whose port the 
navies of Athens’ and Carthage had formerly 
been sunk, was sacked by: a handful of barba- 
rians, who massacred the greatest part of the 
‘trembling inhabitants. From the island of Sicily, 
the Franks proceeded to the columns of Her- 
cules, trusted themselves. to the ocean, coasted 
round Spain and Gaul, and steering their tri- 
umphant course through the British channel, at 
length finished their. surprising voyage, by land- 
ing in safety on the Batavian or Frisian shores”. 
The example: of their’. success, instructing their 
countrymen to conceive the advantages, and to 
despise the dangers, of the gea;' pointed ont to 
their enterprising spirit, 2 new rogd to wealth and 
glory. ae : 


Probus, it was almost impossible that he could at so ar 


oth 


hityof a “domestic war. +*When “the ‘emperor | 


marched to’ the relief of Gaul, he devolved the 


20 Panegyt. Vet. We. 18. _Zosimas, h 4 Pe 66, ° 
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command of the-East on Satutifious.  Thigge. 


“ . 


veral, a man of miprit and. ex was driven 


‘into rebellion by ‘the’ absence. of~his sovereign, 


the levity: of the ‘Alakindrian ‘people;:the. pres- 
sing instaices of hiy friénds,. att! hig own fears; 
but from the moment of his’ elévgtion;: he never 
entertained a hope of empite,-or even -of, life. 
“ Alas!” he said, “the republic ‘has lost:a useful 
“servant, and the rashiess ofan. hour has’ de- 
“ gtroyed ‘the sefvites of many years. You know 
* not,” continued ‘he, “the misery of sovereign 


“power; a sword is perpetually auspended over 


our head. We dread onr very: guards,’ we dis- 


A.D. 979. 


“ trast our conipanions. The choice of action or 
“ of repose is no. longer in our disposition, nor is 
“there any age,’or: character, or conduct, that 
“can protect us fromthe cenayre of envy. In 
“thus exalting me. tothe throne, yon bave 
“doomed me to’a ‘lifeof cares, and to an un- 
“timely fate. The only consolation which re- 
“mains is, the assurance that I shall not fall 
“alone”.” But-ag ‘the former part of his pre- 
diction was verified by: the’ victory, 80 the latter 
was. disappointed ‘by the: clemency, of “Probus. 
That amiable pritice attempted even to save. the 
unhappy Saturninns from: the fury of the soldiers. 
He had more than Once “dolicited the ‘usurper 


. 
ry 


himself, ‘to place gone’ Confidence in the mercy 


of a sovereign ‘who so’ highly esteemed, his cha- 


a Vopucus in: Hist. Aliguyt.'§:243, 246. The unfortunate orator 
had. studied rhetoric at Carthige ; and -wastherefore méte probably 


« Moor (Zosim. | i. py #0.) than a Gatl; ax’Vopiseus calls him, * 
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~actek, that he had’ punished, as’ maliciows in-. CHAP. 
fornfer, the first who, related the improbable news, = Z ; 
of his ‘defection™ ee  Satufninus might, perhaps, 
hare. embraced: he generoug offer, had he not 
been’ ‘reatrained ‘by; the obstinate distrust of his 
‘adherenté,”: ‘\Their * guilt was deeper, and their 
oes more ‘sanguine, ‘than those of their experi- 

"The revolt of; Satartinns was scarcely €X~ A.D. 980, 
raclaiars jin the East, before new: troubles of Bonoms 
excited . in the Weit, by the rebellion of linGaul 
Booms ‘and. Proculus, ‘ ‘in Gaul. The most 
distinguished- merit of those two officers, was 
their respective prowess, of the one in the com- 
bate of Bacchus, of the other in those of Ve- 
nus”, yet neither : of them were destitute of 
courage and capacity, and both sustained, with 
honour, the angust character which the fear of 
punishment’ had‘ engaged them to assume, till 
they sunk at. length beneath the superior ge- 
nius of Probus. ‘He’ used the victory with 
his accustomed mioderation, and spared the 
fortunes as‘ well as the lives of their innocent 
families ™. 


a3 Dita: ‘is xii. p. 698; 

” A very surprising instance is recorded othe rows of Pree 
lus. . He had taken one hundred Sarmatian virgins. The rest of the 
story he must relate in his own language: Ex his uni nocte decem 
inivi; omnes tamen, quod i in me erat, miulieres intra dies quindecim 
reddidi. Vopiscus in Hist, August. p (246, 

* Proculos, who was a native of Albengueon the Gen coast, 
armed two thousand of his own slaves. His tiehes were 
they were acquired by robbery.: It vas, afterwards 9 saying of his 
fantily, Nec latrones esse, nec principes sib Bigoere. Vopiscas in 
Hist, August. p. 947. - 
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THE DRCLINAS AN OGRE 

The’ arms: of’. Probus ‘liad: nQ#.-suppréssed. all” 
the’ foreign and’ ‘domestic : enemies ° ff the, stater 
His’ ‘mild ‘but, steady: adminjatration: gontitmed 
= the re-establishment: of . the public; uly 
nor-was there left’ in the, provinces a. jee rr a vee 
» barian,: a tyrant, or even a: robber, . té" ‘tevive the 
memory of past, disorders, ‘It was:time that the 


emperor should” “re-yisit! Rome; ‘and celebrate : his: 


own. glory ‘andthe «general:’ “happiness. - The 
trinmph’ due, to’ ‘the ‘valour of Probus: was: con- 
ducted with ‘a mitignificerice ‘suitable ‘fo his for- 


- tune, and. the people, who had-so"lately admired 
the © trophies «of, Aurelian, gazed: with« ‘equal’ 
pleasure on ‘those’. of his ‘herdic : successor® 


We cannot, on this o¢ciision,'forget the. despe- 
rate courage of about: fourscore gladiators, re- 
served with neat six himdred’ others, ° for the 
inboman sports of -the': ataphitheatre. ; Disdain- 
ing -to shed their blond: for thé amusement of 


the populace, they. killed : their _eeptis, breke 


in de 


the streets of Roin¢: with blond: and ecoaion. 


“After an -obstinate.. -sesistance, they were over- 


Ris disci- 
pline, 


powered and cut iit; ; pieces: ‘by: ‘the regular forces ; 
but they obtained: ‘at’; least, an honourable death, 
and the satisfaction ofa jost revenge”. 

The: military discipline: which reigned i in the 
cainpa of, nina wis leas. ccrel than. Aad of 


tthe. ‘regularities of the’ 
severity,’ the, former - 


wht Sr 


fan 
wf 


* Hit ZAsigun. $40, ‘Seiten, Li p.66 
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“prevented them by‘employing the legions in con- CHAP. 


‘stant and jsefal labours. . When Probus ‘com- 
“tinnded. in Egypt, he executed. many considerable 
works for;the,splendour and benefit of that rich 
‘country. ,,.Fhe navigation of the Nile, so impor- 
‘tant to Rome itself; was improved; and temples, 
bridges, sole x | and palaces, were constructed 
by the hands ofthe soldiers, who acted by turns 
aa: architects,.as engineers, and’ as husbandmen”. 

twas reported of Hannibal, that, in order to 
preserve :bis troops from the ‘dangerous tempta- 
‘tions of idleness, he. had obliged them to form 
large plantations .of olive trees along the coast of 
Africa®.  From.a. similar principle, Probus exer- 
cised his legions in..covering, with rich vineyards, 
the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, and two consider- 


able spots are described, which were entirely dug’ 


and planted by military labour”. One of these, 
known under the name of Mount Almo, was 


situated near Sirmium, the country where Probus: 


was horn, for which he .ever retained a partial 
affection, and whose. gratitude he endeavoured to 
secure, by converting into tillage a large and un- 
healthy tract of marshy ground. An army thus 


37 Hist. August. p 236.: ae ee _ a ; - 
% Aurel. Victor in Prob. Bat;the policy of Hannibal, unn0- 
ticed by any more ancient writer, it fireconcileable with the history 
of his tife. He left Africa ‘when ‘he ‘was nine years old, returned to 


Pt ‘ 


it when he was forty-five, and immediately lost bis army in the dect- 
‘Aurel. Victor ih Prob... 


sive battle of Zama. Livivs, xxx.'87. | 
sid Hist A st. . 240. Entrop. 1X. 17. “ 
: Victor ate He revoked the: prohibition of Domitian, and 
granted a general permissign’ of planting vines to the Gauls, the 
Britong, and the-Pannonians. ; 
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employed, constituted: Perhape'thé most: geeful,, as 
eg aw Well as the. bravegt portion: of, Roinan subjects, 
But in the; prosecution of @ favourite. schenre, : 


the. best. of men,' satisfied -with. the Jectitude of 


their intentions, are. sybjert- to: forget the bounds 
‘of 


n; nor did, Probyis. ‘himéelf suffi- 


ciently consult the patignes, and disposition of his 


‘dignation; The impradgnes;'o 


Geace leginnaries™. The, dangers of the military 


profession seern, anly, to. -be. cotiipensated by @ life 
nf. pleasure. and: idleness i bat: if ‘the: duties of 
the ‘soldier are. “incessajitly, ‘aggravateil by the 


Jabours of the. peasant,he will at last’ sink under 


the intolerable: burden,iar: shake. ‘it, of with .in-. 


to have inflamed, the. discoutant: of his troops. 
More attentive to the’ interests of mankind 
than to those. of the army, | ‘he expressed the 
vain hope, that, by the establishment of uni- 
versal. peace, he should: soon’ abolish the ne- 
cessity of a standing. and, mercenary force“. 
The unguarded expression .proved. fatal to him. 


Ja. one, of, the hottest :days of summer, as he 


severely, urged the: anwholesame labour of drain- 
ing the marshes ‘of: ‘Sinem, the soldiers, im- 
patient. of fatigue,”'on..a ‘sbdden. threw down 
their. tools, ” respec -theic ‘aig, and. broke out 
i “Ys atiny: The emperor,,.conscious 
eg heap “took feftige’in a lofty tower, 
commie fog, the, ‘purpose of’ _naeveying the 


: 2 Taha * ta a) i ioqoat de 
. Vopiscis i in Hist, , August. p 461., “He Javinhes on this idle 
ope a large stock. of very foolinh eloquence, 
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progress of the work": The tower was instantly CHAP. 
forcéd, and a thogsand swords were plunged at 

onge into. the boriom of the rpepemeebeten es £82. 
Tile rage.of the troops subsided as soon as it had “= 

been gratified. - They’ then lamented their fatyl 

rashness, forgot the severity of the emperor, whom. . 

they had massacred, and. hastened to perpetuate, 

by an honourable monument, the memory of bis 

virtues and victories. 

When ‘the legions had indulged their grief Ejection 
Jnd repentance for the death of Probes, their’ ¢h- 
unatiimous consent declared Carus, his Pretorian Gav. 
prefect, the -most deserving of the Imperial 
throne. Every circumstance that relates to this 
prince appears of a mixed and donbtfal nature. 

He gloried-in the: title of Roman Citizen; and 
affected to compare the purity of his blood, with 
the foreign and evét: bdrbarous origin of the 
preceding emperors; yet the most inquisitive of 
his contemporaries, very far from. admitting his 
claim, have variously deduced his own birth, or 
that of his parents, fromy Ilyricom, from Gaul, or 
from Africa’. Though a'soldier, he had received. 
a learned education; though a, senator, he was 
invested with the frst — a the army's and 


« Torts fesratx. It seems to share been é penne tower, and 
cased with iron. 

® Probus, et vere probus sitgn gt Victor omnium geatiom Bar- 
bararum ; victor etiam tyzannonatty, 

* Yet allthis may be concilinted. “He was born at Nardonne in 
lyrica, confounded by Extropiue with the more famouf city of 
that nome in Gaul. His father might be an African, and his mother 

,anoble Roman, Carus himself was edneated i in the capital. See 
Scaligay, Animadrensian. ad Euseb, Chron, pM 
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CHAP. ij-an age, when the civil and military professions 
ae - began to: be irrecoverably separated from éach 
- other, they 1 were united: in the. person..of Catus. 
‘Notwithstanding the severe justice which he éx-, 
eheived . ‘against the’ ‘agpassins of Probus, to whose 
favour ‘and’ esteem ‘Be. was highly indebted, he 
could not éscape. the. signi icion of being accessary 
tora deéd from: whence ‘he derived the principal 
advantage: He enjoyed, at least before his eleva- 
‘tion, an acknowledged character - ‘of, virtue .and ‘ 
abilities” ;; but his austere temper. insensibly, de- 
generated into moroseness, and eruelty; and the 
imperfect writers of his‘life almost: hesitate whe- ‘ 
ther they shall not rank, him. in’ the, number of 
Roman tyrants”. ‘When Caras assumed the purple, 
he was abont sixty years of age, and his two sons, 
Carinus- and Numerian, had sleeady sae the 

season of manhood”. a 
The sénti-'- . The authority, of the senate eae with Pro- 
repeal bus; nor was the: repentance of the soldiers dis- 
ae ee _ played. by ‘the same: -dutifel regard, for the civil 

power, which they had gestified after the unfor- 

 -tapate death, of Aureliigg » ‘she, election of Carus 
*. waadecided withoat, expepting.. the approbation of 
the: senate, and the: ney emperor, conterited him- 


‘aegis the ake a pope ice of the 
— merit ‘of Carus, Vee B: pats BRAD. | 
 Vopiscus ‘in Hit. Aubuit. S48. 49/5; Suliag expindes the 
ein} and both has ig ‘hbdignet of the Corvars. 


® John Malala, tom: ie 40}... , Bat. sligagdhority bl igno- 

rant Greek is very slight. "He: Hilialocaly A fed from. Varus, the 
,gily of Carrhm, and the provinegal. Conga, : batter of whieh: is 
‘mentioned by Home: 
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‘self with announcing, in a cold and stately epistle, CHAP. 
thaf he had’ ascended the vacant throne®™. A eae, 
. hfiour:-s-very opposite to that of his amiable 
predecessor, afforded no favourable presage of the 

new reign; and the Romans, deprived of power 

and. freedom, dsserted their privilege of licentious 
murmurs”..: The voice of congrattlation and flat- 

tery was not however silent; and we may still 
peruse, with: pleasure and contempt, an eclogue, 

which was composed on the accession of the em- 

peror Carus. Two shepherds, avoiding the noon- 

tide heat; retire into the cave of Faunus. Ona 
spreading beech they discover some recent cha- 
racters. .The rural deity had described, in pro- 

phetic verses, the felicity promised to the empire 
under the reign of so great a prince. Faunus bails 

the approach of that hero, who, receiving on his 
shoulders the sinking weight of the Roman world, 

shall extinguish war and faction, and once again 
restore the innocence and vecurity of the golden 

age™, Oe oa 

It is more than probable, that these elegant Carus d-- 
trifles never reached.the ears of a veteran gene- nay 
ral, who, With the consent of the legions, was ban ao 
preparing ‘to execute the long suspended design into the 
of the Persian war.’ Before his departure for Fast. 
this distant expedition,‘ Carus: conferred on his 

two sons, Carinus and Numerian, the. title of 


* Hist. August. p. 24 Cartis' congratulated the senate, that 
one of their own order was made emperor. ; 
. © Hist. August. p.242, 7 
7-See the first eclogue of Calphurnius,. ‘The design of it ts pre- 
ferred by Fontenelle, to that of Virgil's Pollio. See tom. ili. p. 148. 
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CHAP. Cossar; and investing the former with almost an 
remy etfs! hate of the Impérial power,’ ‘directed the 

—~ roang . Bret ‘to suppress: ‘somé” troubles” 

which. badd arisen in Ganl, and. afterwards: to ‘ix: 

thie seat‘of his: tesidence at Rome, and to’ dssume. 

thé government of the Western provinces". ‘The 

safety of Ilyricun wapycinfiemed ; ‘by a memor- 

able. deftet of the Sarniatians ;i#ixteen thousand 

of those berbatiitis remained oii the Geld of battle, 

and the watnber of captives aitiounted to twenty” 
thousand,” The old emperor, animated with 

the. fame “and peoupéck jak i vittory,. pursued his 
match, iif the. midat: of: winter,:.through’ the 
‘coutitries of. Thrace., ry ‘Asia’ ‘Minor, and at 
length, #ith. ‘his: younger ‘von Nuwerian, arrived 

on’ the gavifmes of the Persian nionarchy. There, 
exicattiplog' of the ‘surtitgit of a lofty mountain, 

he" pointed" out,'t6 his: troops the opulence and | 
a af hel alts whom ny were about to 

pce .D. 283. gw saseensie “of peas Vanna or Bah- 
audie face ram, though- hé- had subdued the Segestas, one 
nena et of the: inet wilike ‘tapi of Upper Adia®, was 
bassadors. alanmed” ‘ee the: .Aipiproiiéh;. of: the Ronjans, and 
endeavoured ‘to “rutand their. propress bya nego- 
ciation of: ‘peace: Sie’ ‘urnbussidors, entered the 
cain abotit sub-bet, it: the.time when the troops 
re, Hatistying ‘thidr. hunger with a fregal repost. 
nay rpteseed their deaire of ‘being in- 


7 Hie Avgae.pegih Baten x 18;%: Pegi, Anni. . 
Agathing, |. its, 135, + We find one of his sayings"in the - 
a Cree a'Herbelit, “ “ The definition®f hu- 
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froduced to the presence of the Roman emperor. Har. 


They were at length conducted to a soldier, who , a 


-was seated“on the grass. A piece of stale bacon 
ani a few hard pease composed his supper. A 
coarse woollen garment of purple was the only 
circumstance that. announced his dignity. The 
conference was conducted with the same dis- 
regard of courtly elegance. Carus, taking off 
a-cap which be wore, to conceal his baldness, 
‘assured the ambassadors, that, unless their master 


‘acknowledged the superiority of Rome, he would: 


speedily render. Persia. as naked of trees, as 
‘his own head was destitute of hair”. Not- 
withstanding some traces of art and ptepara- 
tion, we may discover in this scene the man- 
ners of Carus, and the severe simplicity which 
the martial princes, who succeeded Gallienus, 
had already restored in the Roman camps. The 
ministers of the Great, King ttembled and’ re- 
tired 


‘The threats of Carus were not without effect. His victo- 


ever opposed his ‘passage, made himself master 
of the great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
(which seemed to have surrendered without re- 
sistance), and carried his victorious arms beyond 
the Tigris’. He ‘had. seized the favourable 
moment for an invasion, The Persian councils 


™ Synesi | Lis this of Carinns; and it ig much mort natu- 
ral to ana i of coe than (as Petavius and Tillemont choose 
* Vopincs tp Hist. August. p. 250. Eutropius, 1%, ig. The 


ries and 


He ravaged Mesopotamia, cut in pieces whate extraor- 


dinary 
death. 


yo THE DECLINE AND FALL 
CHAP. were distracted -by domestic factions, and the 
Hl. greater part of their forces: were detained orf the 
' frontiers of India. Rome and the East ‘recefyed. 
with transport the news of such important dd- 
vantages, Flattery and hope painted, in the 


A.D. 283, tined to expose the vanity of. predictions.. They: 
ie me -were scarcely uttered before they, were contra- 


OO ee ee i! 


yal payilion, a cir- 
40, the report that 


‘© cnmstance’ whith gave is 


™ To the Persian vietory of Carus, Z xefer the dinlogpe of the 

Philopatris, whith has.sp'long beén an object of dispute miong the 

a But to explain'’snd justify my opinion, ‘woald require a 
issertation, —s Fa 
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“¢ we have been able to investigate the truth, his cuap. 

“ death was the-natural effect of his disorder.” _*!t- 
he vacancy of the throne was not productive He is suce 

off any disturbance. The ambition of the aspir- ite 

ing generals was checked by their mutual fears, *"* Ca¥ 

i ale Numerian with his absent brother Namerian. 

Carinus were unanimously acknowledged as 

Roman emperors. The public expected that the 

successor of Carus would pursue his father’s foot- 

steps, and, without allowing the Persians to re- 

cover from their consternation, would advance 

sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and Ecba- 

.tana™. But the legions, however strong in nuim- 

bers and discipline, were dismayed by the most 

abject superstition. Notwithstanding all the arts 

that were practised to disguise the manner of the 

late emperor's death, it was found impossible ‘to 

remove the opinion of the multitude, and the 

power of opinion is irresistible.“ Places. or per- 

sons struck with lightning were considered by the 

ancients with pious horror, as singularly devoted 

to the wrath of Heaven™. An oracle was re- 

membered, which marked the river Tigris as the 

fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 

terrified with the fate of Carus and with their own 

danger, called aloud on. young Numerian to obey 

the will,of the gods, and to lead them away from 


76 Hist. August. p. 250. Yet Eutropius, Festus, Rufus, the two 
Victors, Jerome, Sidonius’ Apollinaris, Syncellus, and Zonaras, all 
ascribe the dedth-of Carus to lightning. 


7 See Nemesian. Cynogeticon, v. 71, &c. sa 
73 See Festus and his commentators, oo the word Scribonianum. 


Places struck. by lightning were, surrounded with a wall} shings 
were busied with ‘inysterious ceremony. 
VOL, Ik. .. 
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aie this inauspicious scene of war. The feeble empe- 
yon me FOF Was onable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, 
aaa the Persians wonder at the unexpected Ye- 
treat of a victorious enemy”. 

A.D.ss¢. The intelligente of the mysterious fate of the 

cite of late emperor was.soon carried from the frontiers 
of Persia to Rome; and the senate, as well as the 
provinces, congratulated the accession of the sons 
of Caras. These fortunate youths were strangers, 
however, to that conscious superiority, either of 
birth or of merit, which can alone render the 
possession of a throne easy, and aa it were natural. 
Born ‘and educated in a private station; the elec- 
tion of their father raised them at once to the 
rank of princes; and his death, which happened 
about sixteen months afterwards, left them the 
unexpected legacy of a vast empire. To sustain 
with temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon 
share of virtue-and prudence was requisite; and 
Carinns, the elder of the brothers, was more 
than commonly deficient ‘in those qualities. In 
the Gallic war, he ‘discovered some degree of 
personal courage; but ‘from the moment of his 
arrival at Rome, he' abandoned himself to the 
luxury of the capital, and to the abuse of his 
fortane. He was soft, yet eracl; devoted to 
pleasure, but destitute of taste; and thangh ex- 
quisitely susceptible of vanity, indifferent to the 
public exteem. In the course: -of a few monthg, 


2 Vopiscus i in Higt ‘August. p. 250. -ihureliva Vier seems to 
believe the prediction, ‘and to approve the retreat. ba 

© Nemesitn. Cynegeticon, v. 69. He wns 2. conteinporary, ‘Dut 
a poet. 
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-he successively married and divorced nine wives, CHAP. 
wd of whom he left pregnant; and notwith-. =! 


ing this legal inconstancy, found time to 
indulge such a variety of irregular appetites, as 
brought dishonour on himself and on the noblest 
houses of Rome. He beheld with inveterate ha- 
tred all those who might remember his former 
obscurity, or censure his present conduct. He 
banished, or put to death, the friends and coun- 
sellors whom his father had placed about him, to 
guide his inexperienced youth; and he persecuted 
with the meanest revenge his school-fellows and 


companions, who had not suflicieatly respected - 


the latent majesty of the emperor. With the se- 
nators, Carinus affected a lofty and regal de- 
meanour, freqnently declaring, that he designed 
to distribute their estates among the populace of 
Rome. From the dregs of that populace, he 
selected his favourites, and even his ministers. 
The palace, and even the Imperial table, was 
filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all 
the various retinue of vice and folly. One. of 
his door-keepers™ he entrusted, with the govern- 
ment of the city. In the room.of the Pretorian 
prefect, whom he put to death, Carinus substi- 
tuted one of the ainisters of his looser pleasures. 
Another who possessed the same, or even a more 
infamous, title to favour, was invested with the 
consulship. A confidential secretary, who had 


” Cancellariut. ‘This word, 30 humble in its origin, has bys 
singular fortune risen into the title of the first great office of state in 
the monarehies of Europe. - See Cavaubon and Salmasius, ad Hist. 
August: p. 253. 
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acquired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, 
delivered the indolent emperor, with his own 
consent, from the irksome duty of signing lis | 
name. 

When the emperor Carus oer re the Per. | 
sian war, he was induced, by motives of affettion tion | 
as well as policy, to secure the fortunes of his . 
family, by leaving in the hands of his eldest son 
the. armies and provinces of the West. The in- 
telligence which he soon received of the condact 
of Carinus, filled him with shame and regret; 
nor had he concealed his resolution of satisfying 


- the republic by a severe act of justice, and of 


He cele- 
brates the 
Roman 
games. 


adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, the 
brave and virtuous Constantius, who at that time 
was governor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of 
Constantius was for a while deferred; and as soon 
as the father’s death had released Carinus from the 
controul of fear .or decency, he displayed to the 
Romans the extravagancies of Elagabalus, agyra- 
vated by the cruelty of Domitian”. 

The only merit of the administration of Cari- 
nus that history could record, or poetry celebrate, 
was the uncommon splendour with which, in his 
own and his brother's name, he exhibited ‘the 
Roman games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre. More than twenty years after- 
wards, when the courtiers: of Diocletian repre- 
sented to their frugal sovereign the fame and po- 


oe Vopiscus in Hist:’. August. p. 253, 254. “Eatrogins, i ix. 19. 
Victor Junior. The reign of Diocletian’ indeed was s0 Jong and pros- 
perous, that it must have been very u ‘unfavourable to thie reputation of 


, Carinus. 
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pularity of his munificent predecessor, he ac- CHAP. 
knpwledged, that the reign of Carinus had in- XII. 
dted been a reign of pleasure”. But this vain maaan 
ptodigality, which the prudence of Diocletian 
-might justly despise, was enjoyed with surprise 

and tPansport by the Roman people. The oldest 

of the citizens, recollecting the spectacles of 
former days, the triumphal pomp of Probus 

or Aurelian, and the secular games of the 
emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were 

all surpassed by the superior magnificence of 
Carinas™. . 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be spectacles 
best illustrated by the observation of some parti- ol tens. 
culars, which history has condescended to relate 
concerning those of his predecessors. If we con- 
fine ourselves solely to the hunting of wild beasts, 
however we may censure the vanity of the design 
or the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to 
confess, that neither before nor since the time 
of the Romans, so much art and expence have 
ever been lavished for the amusement of the 
people®. By the order of Probus, a great quan- 
tity of large trees, torn up by the roots, were 
transplanted into the midst of the circus. The 
spacious and shady forest was immediately filled 
with a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, 4 


®% Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 254. He calls him Carus, but the 
sense is sufficiently obvious, and the words were often confounded. 

% See Calphurnius, Eclog, vii. 43. We may observe, that the 
spectacles of Probus were still recent, and that the poet is seconded 
By the historian, ©. . os ata as 

* The philosopher Montaigne (Eesais, 1. iii. 6.) gives a very Just 
and lively view of Roman magnificence in these spectacles. 
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CHAP. thousand fallow deer, and a thousand wild boars; 
AIL and all this variety of game was abandoned\to 
the riotous impetuosity of the multitude. “The 
tragedy of the’ succeeding day consisted in the 
mytesacré ‘of an. hundred lions,an equal nu 
of ioned#es, two’ hundred leopards, : and“three 
baridred bears®. The: colleetion prepared by 
the younger Gordian for his triumph, and which 
his ‘succéséor. exhibited in the’secular games, was 
less remarkable by the fumber'than by the singu- 
larity of the animals. ‘Twenty zebras displayed 
their elegant forms and variegated; beauty to the 
eyes’ of the Roman people”. . Ten elks, and as 
thany camelopards, the loftiest'‘and most harmless 
creatures that wander over the plains of Sarma- 
tia and /&thiopia, were contrasted with thirty 
African hyenas, and ten Indian tygers, the most 
implacable savages of the torrid zone. The un- 
offending strength with which Nature has en- 
dowed the‘ greatét quadrupeds was admired in 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile®, 
and a majestic troop of. thirty-two elephants”. 
While the populace gazed with stupid wonder on 


 ™ Vopiscus.in Hist. Angust. p, 240. 
™ They are called Qnagri; but the number is too inconsiderable 
for mere wild-neses. Cuper (de Elephantis Exercitat, ii. 7.) has 
» proved from Oppian, Dion, and an anonymous‘Greek, that zebras 
had been seen,at Rome. They were brought from some island of 
the ocean, perhhps Madagascar. gy 
-_ ™ Carinus gave an hippopotamus (eee Calphurh. Eelog. vii. 66.). 
Tn the letter spectacles, I do not recollect any crocodiles, of which 
Angustus once exhibited thirty-six~—Dion Cassius, 1. 1¢¥p. 781. 
_ _® Capitolin. in Hist. August. p..164, 168: We are hot acquainted 
with the animals whom he calls archeloontes, some teal angoleonies, 
‘othcrs agrioleontes ; both corrections are very nugatory,. | 
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the splendid show, the naturalist might indeed cHap. 


obsgrve the figure and properties of so. many dif- rae 


-fevent species, transported from every part of the 
ancient world into the amphitheatre of Rome. 


But thia -arcidental ‘benefit,’ which science might 
| derive im ‘folly, is sgrely insufficient to justify’ 


such a wanton abuse of the public riches, There 
occurs, however,'a single instance in the first 


Panic war, in. which the senate wisely connected 


this amusement of the multitude with the interest 
of the state. A considerable number of elephants, 
taken in the defeat of the’ Carthaginian army, 
‘were driven through the eircus by a few slaves, 
armed only with blunt javelins®. The useful 
spectacle served to impress the Roman soldier 
with a just contempt for those unwieldy animals ; 
and be no Jonger dreaded to encounter them in 
the ranks of war. - 


The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was Th. «:- 
conducted with a magnificence suitable to a '*-eave- 


people who styled themselves the masters of the 
world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that 
entertainment less expressive of Roman great- 
ness. Posterity admircs, and will long admire, 
the awful remains of the ainphitheatre of ‘Titus, 
which so well deserved the epithet of Colossal”. 
It was a building of-an elliptic figure, five han- 
dred and sixty-four ‘feet in length, and four 
hundred and sixty-seven: in breadth, founded 
on fourscore arches, ‘and rising, with fouy suc- 
cessive orders of architecture, to the height of 

® Plin, Hist,,Natur, vii. 6. from the annals of Piso. 

" See Maffei, Verona Illustrate, p. iv. 1.4, & 2. 
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one. hundred and forty feet”. The outside of . 
the edifice was encrusted with marble, and \de- 


corated with statues. The slopes of the ;vast 
concave, which formed. the inside, were filled 


and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of 


seats, of marble likewise, covered with cushions, 
and capable of receiving with ease above four- 


‘score thousand spectators™. Sixty-four vomi- 


tories (for’ by that name the doors were ‘very 
aptly distinguished) poured: forth the immense 
multitude; and the entrances, passages, and 
stair-cases, were contrived with such exquisite 
skill, that each person, whether of the. senato- 
rial, the equestrian, or the plebeian order, ar- 
rived at his destined place without trouble or 
confusion’. Nothing, was omitted which, in 
any respect, could be subservient to the con- 


“venience and pleasure “of ‘the spectators. They 


were protected . from ‘the sun aod rain by an 
ample canopy, ‘occasionally:<drawn-- over their 
heads. .The air was continually refreshed by the 
playing of. fountains, and profasely impregnated 
by the grateful scent of aromatics. In the’ centre 


™ Mafiti,'. ji. e. 2. ‘The. height was very much. exaggerated by 


._ the ancients. It reached almost to the heavens, according to Cal phur- 


‘nivs (Eelog. vii. 23.), and surpassed the ken of human sight, accord- 


ing to Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10.) | Yet how trifling to the 
great pyramid, of Egypt, which rises 400 feet perpendicular | 

® According to different copies of Victor, we read 77,000, or 
87,000 spectators; but Maffei (1. ii. c. 12.) finds room on the open 
seats far no more than 34,000. .. The remaindér were contained in 
the upper corefed galleries, |. ° _— ie 

* See Maffei, 1. ii. c. 5—19. He theatgthe very difficult subject 


’ 


“with all possible clearness, and like an architect, dwell as on anti- 


oN as 
ra 


quarian. 
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of the edifice, the arena, or stage, was strewed CHAP. 
_ with the finest sand, and successively assumed the _ *!!: 


‘most different forms. At one moment it seemed 
to'rise out of the earth, like the garden of the 
‘Hesperides, and was afterwards broken into the 
rocks ¢md caverns of Thrace. The subterraneous 
pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water; 
and what had just before appeared a level plain, 
might be suddenly converted. into a wide lake, 
covered with armed vessels, and replenished with 
the monsters of the deep®. In ‘the decoration of 
these scenes, the Roman emperors displayed their 
wealth and liberality; and we read on various 
occasions, that the whole furniture of the amphi- 
theatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of 
amber”, The poet who describes the games of 
Carinus, in the character of a shepherd, attracted 
to the capital. by the fame of their magnificence, 
affirms, that the nets designed as a defence against 
the wild beasts, were of gold wire; that the 
porticocs were gilded, and that the Jelt or circle 
which divided the several ranks of spectators from 
each other, was' studded with a precious Mosaic 
of beautifal stones”. 


In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the A.D. 264. 


emperor Carinus, secure of his fortune, enjoyed **? 


® Calphurn. Eclog. vii. cai 78. These lines are curious, and the 
whole Eclogue has been of infinite use to Maffei. Calphurnius, as 
well as Martial (see his first book), was a poet; but when they de- 
scribed the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their owA senses, 
and to those of the Romans. 

¢ % Consult Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 16, xxvii. 11. 
* Balteus.ep gemmis, en inlita porticus ayro 
Cortatin Sasi &c. Calphurn. vii. 


Sept. 12. 
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CHAP. the acclamations of the people, the fags of hig 
ZL | courtiers, and the songs of the poeta, who,, for’: . 
want of a more essential merit, were reduced t@:" 
celebrate the divine graces of his person™. -In., 
the same hour, but at the distance of nine hundred. 
miles from Rome, his brother expired ;“and a 
- sudden revolution transferred into the hands of a . 
| stranger the sceptre of the house of Caras”. 

Return of The soris of Carug never saw each other: after 
with the theix father’s death. : The’ arrangements . which 
pauy fom their ‘new situation ‘required, were probably de- 
ferred till the return of the younger brother to 
Rome, where a triumphwas decreed to the 
young emperors, for the glorious success of the 
Persian war’. It is uncertain whether they 
intended to divide between them the adminis- 
tration, or the provinces, of the empire; but it 
is very unlikely that their union would have 
proved of any long duration. The jealousy of 

power must have been inflamed by the oppo- 
sition of ‘characters. In the most corrupt of | 
times, Carinus was unworthy'to live: Numerian 
deserved to reign in..a happier period. His 
.affable manners and gentle virtues secured him, 

as soon as they became known, the regard and 
“affections of the sais He possessed the ele- 


* Et Martis. vultus: et Apollins egae putavi, says Calphurnius : 
but John Malala, who had perhaps seen pictures of Carinus, describes 
him as thick; short, and white, tom. i. p. 408. 

* © With regard to the time when these Roman games were cele- 
brated, Scaliger, Salmasius, and Cuper, bave given thagaschves a great 
deal of trouble to perplex a very clear subjeete * 

‘° Nemesianus (in the Cynegeticons) seems to: anticipate in his 
«fancy that auspicious = 
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_ git accomplishments of a poet and orator, CHAP. 
' ‘which dignify as well as adorn the humblest and at 
the most exalted station. His eloquence, how- = 
ever ‘it was applauded by the senate, was formed 
“not so much on the model of Cicero, as on that 
of the ‘modern declaimers; but in an age very 
far from being destitute of poetical merit, he 
contended for. the prize with the most celebrated 
of his contemporaries, and still remained the 
friend of his rivals; a circumstance which evinces 
either the goodness of his heart, or the superiority 
of his genius. But the talents of Numerian 
‘were rather of the contemplative than of the 
active kind. When his father’s elevation: reluc- 
tantly forced him from the shade of retirement, 
neither his temper nor his pursuits had qualified 
him for the command of armies. His constitu- 
tion was destroyed by the hardships of the Per- 
sian war; and he had contracted, from the heat 
of the climate™, such a weakness in his eyes, 
as obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, 
to confine himself to the solitude and darkness of 
a tent or litter. The administration of all affairs, 
civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrius 
Aper, the Pretorian prefect, who, to the power 
of his important office, added the honour of 
being father-in-law to Numerian. The Imperial 


1 He won all.the crowns from Nemesianus, with whom he 
vied in didactic poetry. “The senate erected a statue to the son of 
Carus, with a very ambiguous inscription, ‘* To the most powerful 
of drators.” See Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 251. _ 

"102 A more natural came, at least, than-that assigned by Vopiscus 
(Hist. August. p. 251.), incessantly weeping for his father’s death.’ ° 
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CHAP. pavilion was strictly guarded by: his most trusty 
adherents ; and during many days, Aper delivered. 

“to the army tife apposed mandates of their 4 in- 

. visible sovereign 

‘Death of .-. “It was not till eight dionthi after the death oft 
Numerian. =. Caras, that the Roman army, retarning by slow 
— marches ‘fromthe banks of the Tigris, arrived 

on those of . ‘the Thracian Bosphorus. The le- 

gions ‘halted at Chalcedon: in “Asia, while the 

court passed ever to Heraclea, on the European 
side*6f the Propontis™, But a report soon cir- 
culated through the camnp, at first.in secret whis- 

pers, ‘and at length 1 in loud clamouts, of the cm- 

peror’s death,‘and of. the presumption of his 
ambitious minister, who still exercised the sove- 

-reign power in the name of a prince who was no 

more. . The impatience of the soldiers could not 

long support a state of suspense. With rnde 
curiosity they. broke into the Imperial tent, and 
discovered only the corpse . of Numerian™. The 
gradual decline of his health might have induced 

them to believe-that bis death was natural; but 

the concealment‘ was interpreted as an evidence 

of guilt, and’ the measures which Aper had taken 

to secure his: election, became the immediate 


oe “In the Persian’ mnt, Aper was moet of a design to betray 
Carus. Hist, Aogast.'p. 250. 
, 14. We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274. for the 
kinowledge. of the time and place, ‘where Diocletién was elected 
r. 
| i Hist. “August. p: 951. Eutrop. ix. 88. Hiercym. in Chron. 
According to these judicious writers, the death of Numerian was ‘dis. 
_ covered by the stench of his dead body, _ Coal nO ner be 
found in the Anmperial Rousehold ? . 
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ogcasion of his.ruin. Yet, even in the transport 
of their rage and grief, the troops observed a 
negular proceeding, which proves how firmly 
discipline had been re-established by the martial 
_ successors of Gallienus. A general assembly of 
‘the army was appointed to be held at Chalcedon, 
whither Aper was transported in chains, as a 
prisoner ‘and a criminal. A vacant tribanal was 
erected in the midst of the camp, and the gene- 
rals and tribunes formed a great military council. 
They soon announced to the multitude, that their 
choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander of 
ahe domestics or body-guards, as the person the 
most capable of revenging and succeeding their 
beloved emperor. The future fortunes of the 
candidate depended on the chance or conduct of 
the present hour. Conscious that the station 
which he had filled, exposed him to some suspi- 
cions, Diocletian ascended the tribunal, and rais- 
ing his eyes towards the Sun, made a solemn 
profession of his own innocence, in the presence 
of that all-seeing Deity”. Then, assuming the 
tone of a sovereign and a judge, he commanded 
that Aper should be brought in chains to the 
foot of the tribunal. ‘ This man,” said he, 
“is the murderer of Numerian;” and, without 
giving him time to enter on a dangerous justi- 
fication, drew his sword, and buried it in the 
breast of the unfortunate prefect. A charge 
supported “by such decisive proof, was adgjitted 
without contradiction, and the legions, with re- 


'* Aurel. Victor. Eutropius, ix. 20. Hieronym..in Chron. 
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peated soclamations, acknowledged the justice and. 


r a , authority of the emperor. Diocletian” 
‘Defeatand Before we enter upon the memorable reign of 


eath 
Carinus. 


»D. 285. 
May. 


that prince, it will be proper to- punish ‘and dis- 
miss the unworthy brother of Numerian. Ca- 
rinus possessed arms and treasures sufficient to 
support his legal title to the empire. But his 
personal vices overbalanced every advantage of 
birth and situation. The most faithful servants 
of the father despised the incapacity, and dreaded 
the cruel arrogance, of the son. The hearts of 
the -people were engaged in favour of his rival, 
and even thc senate was inclined to prefer an. 
usurper to a tyrant. The arts of Diocletian 
inflamed. the general discontent; and the winter 
was employed in secret intrigues, and ‘open pre- 
parations for a civil war. In the spring, the 
forces of the’ East and of the West encountered 
each other in the plains of Margus, a small city 
of Meesia, in the neighbourhood of the Danube™. 
The troops, so lately returned from the Persian 
war, had acquired their glory at the expence of 
health and numbers, ‘nor were they in a condi- 


‘tion to contend with the unexhausted strength of 


the legions of Europe. Their ranks were broken, 
and, for a moment, Diocletian despaired of the 


‘purple and of life. But the. advantage which 


'” Vopiscus in Hist. August. p..252, ‘The reason why Diocletian 
killed per (a wild boar), was founded on a prophecy and a pun, as 
foolish as they are well.known. 7 
: Eutropius marks its situation very accurately ; it was betWeen 
the Mons Aureus and Viminiacum. M. d’Anville (Geographie 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. 304.) places Margus at Kastolatz in Servia, a 
little below Belgmde and Sewendria. 
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- Carinus had obtained by the valour of his soldiers, CHAP. 
he quickly lost by the infidelity of his officers. A Gaga 
tribune, whose. wife he had seduced, seized the 
opportunity of revenge, and by a single blow 
extinguished civil discord in the blood of the 
“adulterer” 


1 Hist. August. p. 254. Eutropius, ix. 90. Aurelius Victor. 
Victor in Epitome. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


The Reign of Diocletian and his three Associates, 
Mazimian, Galerius, and Constantius.—General 
Re-establishment of Order and Tranguillity.— 
The Persian War, Victory, and Triumph.—The 
new Form of Administration.—Abdication and 
Retirement of' Diocletian and Mavimian. 


HAP. As the reign of Diocletian was more illustrious 
than that of any-of his predecessors, so was. his 

eration birth more abject and obscure. The strong claims 
ater of of merit and of violence had frequently superseded 
irre the ideal prerogatives of nobility; but a distinct 
line of separation was hitherto preserved between 

the free and the servile part of mankind. The 
parents of Diocletian had been’ slaves in the house 

of Anulinus, 2 Roman senator; nor was he him- 

self distinguished by any other name, than that 
which he derived from a small town in Dalmatia, 

from whence his mother dedaced her origin’. It is, 
however,. probable, that his father obtained the 
freedom of the family, and-that he soon acquired 

an office of scribe, which was commonly -exer- 

' Eutrop. ix. 19. Victor in Epitom, The town seems to have 

been properly called Doclia, from a small tribe of Illyrians (see Cel- 

larius, Geograph. Antiqua, tom, i. p.'3g3.); and the original name 

of the fortunate slave was probably Doeles ; he first lengthened it to 

the Grecian harmony of Diocles, and at length to the Roman majesty 


of Diocletianus. He likewise assumed 'itie Patriotan name of Vale- 
rius, and it is usually given him by Aurelius Victor. 
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_‘bised by persons of his condition’ ; javonrble CHAP. 
oracles, or rather the consciousness of superior, *!!!- 
merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the 
.profession of arms and the hopes of fortune ; and 

it would be extremely curious to observe the 
gradation of arts and accidents which enabled 
him in the end to fulfil those oracles, and to dis- 
play that merit to-the world. -Diocletian was 
successively promoted to the government of Me-. 

sia, the honours of the consulship, and the im- 
portant command of the guards of the palace. 
He distinguished his abilities in the Persian war; 

‘and, after the death of Numerian, the slave, by 
the confession and jndgment of his rivals, was 

declared the most worthy of the Imperial throne. 

The malice of religious zeal, whilst it arraigns 
the savage fierceness of lis colleague Maximian, 
has affected to cast suspicions on the personal 
courage of the emperor Didcletian®. It would 
not be easy to.persudde us of the cowardice of a 
soldier of fortune, who acquired and preserved 
the esteem of the legions, as well as the favour 
of so many warlike princes. Yet even calumny 
is sagacious enough tb discover and to attack 

the most vulnerable part. “The valour of Dio- 
cletian. was never found inadequate to his duty, 
or to the occasion ; bat he appears not to have 


2 See Dacier on the sixth satire of the second bonk of Horace. 


Cornel. Nepos, in Vit. Eumen-c. 1. | 
: Lactantius (or whoever. was the author of the little tipatise: - 


De Mortibus Perseentorum) accuses Diocletian of timidity in two © 
‘places, c.7,8. In ‘chap. 9, he says 0 of him, “ erat ia omni tymulta’ 


meticuloaus et aninti dinjectiss” - 
vol. II. eo _ - 
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CHAP. But the motives of his conduct, as well as the 
pew object of his choice, were of a very different 
nature from those ‘of his admired predecessor. 
By investing a luxurious youth with the ho- 
nours of the purple, Marcus had discharged a 
debt of private gratitude, at the expence, in- 
deed, ‘of the happiness of the state. By asso- 
ciating a: friend and a fellow-soldier.to the 
labours of government, Diocletian, in a time 
of public danger, provided for the defence both 
“of the East and of the West. Maximian was 
born a peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the ter- 
ritory of Sirmium. Ignorant of letters’, care- 
less of laws, the rusticity. of his appearance and 
manners still betrayed in the most elevated for- 
tune the meanness of his extraction. War was 
the only art which he professed.: In‘a long 
course of service, he had distinguished himself 
on every frontier of the empire; and though 
his military:.talents were formed to obey 
rather than to command, thongh, perhaps, he 
never attained the skill of a consummate ge- 
neral, he was capable, by his valour, ‘con- 
stancy, and Sper ES of executing the most 


sion to a great deal. of learned wrangling. 1 have folfowed M. de 
Tillemont (Histoire des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 500—505.), who has 
weighed the several reasons and difficulties with hie scrupulous accu- 
racy. 
“T In an oration delivered before him (Panegyr. Vet. ii. 8.) Ma- 

mertinus expresses a doubt, whether his hero, in imitating the con- 
duct of Hannibal and Scipio, had ever heard of their names. gr rom 

thence we may fairly infer, that Maximian was more desirous of be- 

ing considered as a soldier than as a man of.lettetp: and it is in this 
manner that we cas often translate the language’ of flattery into that 

of truth. 
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arduous undertakings. Nor were the vices of CHAP. 
‘Maximian less usefal to his benefactor. Tie 


sensible to. pity, and fearless of consequences, he 
‘was’ the ready instrument. of every act of cruelty, 
-which the policy of that artful prince might at 
once suggest and disclaim. As soon asa bloody 8a- 
' crifice had been offered to prudence or to revenge, 
Diocletian, by: his seasonable intercession, saved 
the remaining few whom he had never designed 
to. punish, gently “censured the ‘severity of his 
stern colleague, and enjoyed the comparison of 
a golden and an iron age, which was univer- 
‘sally applied to their opposite maxims .of go- 
vernmest. Notwithstanding. the difference of 
their characters, the two emperors: maintained,’ 
on the throne, that friendship which they had 


contracted in a private station. The ,haughty . 


turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal after- 
wards to himself and to the public peace, was 
accustomed to respect the genius of Diocle- 
tian, and confessed the ascendant of reason 
over brutal violence’. From a motive either 
of pride or superstition, the two emperors 
' assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the 
other of Herculias. Whilst the motion of 
the world (such was the language of their 
venal orators) was maintained by the all-see- 
ing wisdom of Jupiter, the invincible arm of 


Lactantius de M. P. c.8. Aorelius Victor. As among the 
Panegyrics, we find orations pronounced in praise of Maximian, and 
otifers which flatter his adversaries a bis expence,. we derive some 
ea the contrhat. * 
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_ CHaP.: Hercules parged “the earth from monsters and 


XII . tyrants®, co ie ae 


Associa- But even the otanipotence of Jovias and Her- 
ehh culius' was insufficient to sustain. .the weight ‘of: 
Ge the. public .administration. The pradetice of 
stantius. ' Diocletian discovered, that the empire, assailed 
oe on every side by the barbarians, required on 
every side the presence of a great army, and of an 
emperor. ‘With this view, he resolved once 
more to divide his unwieldy power, and with 
the inferior title of Czsars, to confer on two 
generals ‘of approved merit an equal share of the 
“ govereign’ authority”. Galerins, surnamed -Ar- _ 
mentarius, from ‘his“original profession of a herds- 
man, and Constantius, who from his pale com- 
plexion ‘had: acquired the denomination of Chlo- 
rus", were the two persons inyested with the 
second honours of the Imperial purple. In 
describing the eountty, extraction, and man- 
ners of Hercnlins, we have already delineated 
those of Galerius,,who was often, and not im- 
properly, styled the younger. Maximidn, though, 
in many instatices both of virtue and ability, he — 
appears to have possessed a manifest superiority - 
over the’ elder. The,-birth of, Constantius was 
_® See the'second and 'third Paniegyrice, particularly iii. S. 10. 14. 
bat it would be tedious to copy the.diffuse and affected expressions 


of their false eloquence. With regard. to the titles, consult Aurel. 
Victor, Lactantius de M. P, ¢. 59. "Spanien de Usa Numisma- 
tum, &c. Dissertat. xii. 8... 

© Aurelius Victor, ‘Victor in Epitome. Entrop. ix. 22. Lac- 
tant. de M. P:c. 8. Hieronym.in‘Chron. |. *! ; 

" It is.only among the modern Greeks. thag Tillemont ean dis 
cover his appellation’ of Chlorys.- . Ang: reigarkable degree of pale- 
ness peers sai cic with’ = ruler mentioned jn Panegyric, v. 19. 
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 Jesé obscuré. than that. of his colleagues.  Eutro: Hap. 
"plus, his . father, was one of the most. consider- ay 


. able nobles of Dardania, and his mother was the 
‘niéce’.of the emperor : Claudins”. Although 
the youth of Constantius bad been spent in arms, 
he was endowed with a mild and amiable dis- 
position, and the popular voice bad long since 
_ acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he 

at last attained. To strengthen the bonds of po- 

litical, by those of domestic, union, each of the 

emperors assumed the character of a father. to 
one of the Casats, Diocletian to Galerins, and 
Maximian to Constantius; and each obliging 
them to repudiate their former wives, bestowed 
his daughter in marriage on his adopted son”. 
These four princes distributed among them- 
selves. the wide extent of the Roman empire. 


The defence of Gaul, Spain", and Britain, was Depatt- 


entrusted to Constantius: Galerius was sta- aoe 


tioned on the banks of. the Danube, as the o the ie 


safeguard of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and 
Africa were considered as’ the department of- 
Maximian ; and for his peculiar portion, Dio- 
‘cletian reserved. Thrace, Egypt, and the rich 
countries of Asia. Every one was sovereign 


2 Julian, the grandson, of Constantius, boasts that his family was 
derived from the warlike Mavsians. . Misopogon, p. 348. ‘The Dar- 
danians dwelt on the edge.of Masia. 

" Galeriug married Valeria, ‘the daughter of Diocletian ; if we 
speak with strictness, Theodofs, the wife of Constantius, was dgughtér 
only to the wife of Maximian. Spanheim Diseertat. xi. 2. 

»™ This division agrees with that of the foar ‘prefectures ; yet there 


"ja some reagon to doubt whether Spain was hot 8 province of Maxi- 


mian. See Tillemont, tom. i lv. p. 517, 
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zap. within his own jurisdiction ; but their ‘united 


ii. 


authority” extended,-over the whole inonarchy, 


"and each of them ’ was ‘prepared to assist his 


colleagues with: his counsels or presence. The, 
Ciesars, in their exalted rank, revered the 
majesty, of ‘the emperors, and the’ three younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their gra- 
titude and obedience, the common parent of. 
their fortunes. The suspicious jealousy of power 


found not any place among them; and the sin- 


gular happiness of their union has been compared 


- "to a chorus of music, whose ‘harmony was. regu- 


eries of . 
vents. 


. D, 287. 
tateofthe * 


lated and ‘maintained Eby the skilful hand of the 


‘first artist,”. 


t 
This important ‘measure, was not carried into 


execution’ till about six years after the associa- 
tion of Maximian, and that interval of time 
lad not been destitute of memorable _inci- 
dents.. But we have preferred, for the sake 
of perspicuity, first to describe the more. per- 
fect form of Diocletian's government, and 
afterwards to relate the actions of his reign, 
following rather the natural order of the 
events, than the dates: of a very doubtful 
chronology, | 
' The first exploit of Maximian, though i it ig 


easants of mentioned in a few. words. by our imperfect 


laul, 


writers, . deserves, from its singularity, to be re- 
corded ,.in a, history of human“manners. He 
suppressed the bara: of Gaul, : “who, undep the 


© Jutian in n Comat, Be 916. Spin’ sno to the French 


aatetatoon, 122. Mel 
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appellation of Bagaude”™, had ‘risen in a general CHAP. 
insurrection ; very. dailin to those, which in the , es 
foirteenth ‘century successively afflicted both 
‘France and England”. - “Tt should seem, that 
very inany of those institutions, referred by an. 
easy solution to the feudal system, are derived 
from the Celtic barbarians. When Cesar sub- 
dued. the Gauls, that great nation was already 
divided into three orders of men; the clergy, the 
nobility, ‘ind the common people. ~The first 
governed by superstition, the second by arms, but 
the third and last was not of any weight or 
account in their public councils. It was very 
natural forthe plebeians, oppressed. by debt, or 
apprehensive of injuries, to implore the protec- 
tion of some ‘powerful ghief, who acquired over 
their persons and’ proferty the same absolute 
right as, among the Greeks and Romans, a 
master exercised over his slaves”. The greatest 
part of the nation was: gradually reduced into a 
state of scrvitude; compelled to perpetual labour 
on the estates of the Gallic: nobles, and confined 
to the soil, either by the real weight of fetters, 
or by the no less cruel and forcible restraints of 
the laws. During the: long series of troubles 
which agitated Gaul, from the reign of Gal- 
' 1 The general naine of Bogauda. (in the signification of Rebels) 
continued till the fifth century in Gaul. Sorhe critics derive it from 


a Celtic word _Bagad, a tamultuous assembly. Scaliger ad Euseb. 


Du Cange Glossar. 

Chronique de Froissart, vol. i.’c. 182. il, 73. 79+ The naiveté 
‘of his story is lost in our best modern writers. 

* Caesar de Bell. Gallic. vi. 18. Orgetorix, the Helvetian, could 


arm ‘for his defence & body of ten thousand slaves. 
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oe lienus to that of: Dioéletian, the condition of these” 
gnaw Servile peasants was pecaliarly miserable; and 
they experienced at once the complicated tyranny 
of their masters, of the barbarians, of the soldiers, 

and of the officers of the. revenue’, 
their ree Their patienee was at last provoked into de- 
“” spair. On every side they rose in multitudes, 
armed with rustic weapons, and with irresistible 
fary. The ploughman became a foot soldier, 
the shepherd mounted on horseback, the de- 
serted : villages and open towns were abandoned 
to the flames, and the ravages of the peasants 
equalled those of the fiercest barbarians”. They 
asserted the natural rights of men, but they 
asserted ‘those. rights with the most savage 
cruelty: The Gallic gps, justly. dreading 
their revenge, either took refuge in the forti- 
fied cities, or fled from the wild scene of anarchy. 
The peasants reigied without controul; and— 
two of their most daring leaders: had the folly 
and rashness to assume the Imperial ornaments”. 
Their power soon expired at the approach of 
the legions: The strength of union and disci- 
pline obtairied an easy victory over a licentious 
and chas- and divided multitude”. . A severe retaliation 
Mmement was inflicted on the peasants who were found 
in arms: the’ affrighted remnant returned to 


_ | Their -opprtstion and misery are knowlege by Eumenius 
(Panegyr.‘vi, 8.y, Gallias efferatas injurils. ; 
® Punegyr. Vet. ii. 4. -Aurelias Victor. me 
™ A®lianus and Amandas. We have ~ ooined by them, 
~ Goltzs'in Thes. R.A. p. £17. 191. 
be sale ron commit, ee ix. ah 
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their respective habitations, and their unenc- - CHAP. 
cessful effort for freedom served .only to con-, ay 
firm their slavery. So strong and uniform is 

‘the current of popular passions, that we might 
almost venture, from very scanty materials, to 

relate the particulars of this war; but we are 

not disposed to believe that the. principal leaders, 
fElianua and Amandus, were Christians®, or 

to insinuate, that the rebellion, as it happened 

in the time of Luther, was occasioned by the 

abuse of those benevolent principles of Christ- 
ianity, which inculcate the natural freedom of 
mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner recovered Gaul from A. al 
the hands of the peasants, than he lost Britain Cirsssies 
by the usurpation of Carausius. Ever since the ™ Britain 
rash but successful enterprise of the Franks 
under the reign of Probus, their daring coun- 
trymen had constructed squadrons of light bri- 
gantines, in which they incessantly ravaged the 
provinces adjacent to the ocean”. ‘To repel 
their desultory incursions, it was found neces- 
gary to create a naval pewer; and the judicious 
measure was prosecuted with pradence and 
vigour. Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, ‘in the 
straights of the British channel, was chosen by 
the emperor for the station of the Roman fleet ; 
and the command of it was entrusted to Carau- 

> The fact rests indeed.ou very slight authority, a life of St. Ba- 
bolinus, which is probably of the seventh century. See Dhehesne 
: Scriptores Rers, Francicar. tom. i. p. 662. - 

° ™ Aurelius Victor calls them Germans. Eutropius (ix. 21.) gives 


them the flamecof Saxoris. But Eutropius lived in the ensuing cen- 
tury, and seems to use the language of-his own times. 
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cHaP. sius, a Menapian of the meanest origin”, but who 


- XIII. 
Ngee e/ 


had long signalized his skill as a pilot, and his 
valour as a soldier. “The integrity of the new 
admiral corresponded not with his abilitiés. 
When the German pirates sailed from their own 
harbours, he connived at their passage, but he 
diligently intercepted their return, and appro- 
priated to his dwn‘ use an ample share of the spoil 
which they had acquired. The wealth of Carausius 
was, on this occasion, very justly considered as an 
evidence of his guilt; and Maximian had already 


.» given orders for his death. But the crafty Mena- 


pian foresaw and prevented the severity of the 
emperor. By his fiberality he had attached to his 
fortunes the fleet which he commanded, and se- 
cured the barbarians in his interest. From the 


' port’ of Boulogne he sailed over to Britain, per- 


Import- 
ance of 
‘Britain. . 


suaded the legion, and the auxiliaries which 
guarded that island, to embrace his party, and 
boldly assuming, with the Imperial purple, the 
title of Augustus, defied the justice and the arms 
of his injured sovereign™, 

When Britain was thus dismembered from the . 
empire, its importance .was sensibly felt, and its 
loss sincerely lamented. The Romais celebrated, - 


* The three expressions of Eutropius, Aurelius’ Victor, and -- 
Eumenius, “ vilissime natus,” ** Bataviee alumnus,” and “ Menapiz’ 
civis,” give us a very doubtful account of the birth of Carausius. 
Dr. Stukely, however (Hist, of Carausius, p. 62.), chuses jo make 
him a aative of St. David's, and a prince of the blood royal of 
Britain, The former idea he had found in Richard of Cirencester,.- 
p. 44. « ae 

* Panegyr. v.12. Britain at this tine was sécusc, and slight!y 
guarded.» * : 
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‘and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble cHap. 


island, provided on every side with convenient: 
harbours; the temperature ‘of the climate, and 
the fertility of the soil, alike adapted for the 
production of corn or of vines; the valuable 
minerals with which’ it abounded; its rich pas- 
tures covered with innumerable flocks, and its 
woods free from wild beasts.or venomous ser- 
pents, Above all, they regretted the large 
amount of the revenue of Britain, whilst they 
confessed, that such a province well deserved to 
become the seat of an -independent- monarchy”. 


XIII. 


During the space of seven years, it was possessed Power of 


by Carausius; and fortune continued . propitious 
to a rebellion supported with courage and abi- 
lity. The British emperor defended the fron- 
tiers of his dominions against the Caledonians of 
the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
number of skilful artists, and displayed, on a 
variety of coins that are still extant, his taste 
and opulence. Born on the confines’ of the 
Franks, he courted the friendship of that for- 
midable people, by the flattering imitation of 
their dress and manners. ‘The bravest of their 
youth he enlisted among.his land or sea forces ; 
and, in return for their useful alliance, he com- 
municated to the barbarians the dangerous know- 


7 Panepyr, Vet. ¥. 11. vii. 9. The orator Eumenius wished to 
exalt the glory of the hero (Constantius), with the importance of the 
conquest. Notwithstanding our laudable partiality for our, native 

_ country, it is difficult to conceive, that, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, Englatid deserved all these commendations. A gentary 
and half hefore, it hardly paid its own establishment. See Appian 
in Proogin. - 


Carausius, 
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ledge of military and naval arts. Carausius still 
preserved the possession of, Boulogne and the ad- 
jacent conntry. His fleets rode triumphant in 
the channel, commanded the mouths .of the 
Seine and..of.the Rhine, ravaged the coasts of 
the ocean, and diffused beyond the columns of 
Hercules the «terror of: his:name. Under his 
conimand, Britain, destined in a futufe.age to 
obtain the empire of the sea, already assumed 


its natural and respectable station. of a maritime 


the other 
emperors. 


power™. : 
By seizing the. fleet of Boulogne, Carausius 


by had, deprived bis master of the means of pursuit 


and .revenge.. And when, after a vast expence 
of time and labour, a new .armament was 
launched into the water”, the Imperial troops, 
unaccustomed to that element, were easily baffled 
and defeated by the veteran sailors of the usurper. 
This disappointed effort was soon productive. of a 
treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague,. 
who. justly dreaded the enterprising spirit of 
Carauaius, resigned to him the sovereignty of 
Britain, and reluctantly admitted their. perfidious 
servant to a participation of ‘the Imperial ho- 


* Asa great nomber of medals‘of Carausits are still preserved, 
he is, become a very favourite object of antiquarian curiosity, aiid. 
every circumstance of his life and actions has been investigated with 
sagacious accuracy. Dr. Stukely in particular has‘ devoted a large 
volume to the British emperor. 1 have weed his materials, and’ re- 
jevtat most of his fanciful conjectures. 

© When Mamertinus pronounced his first panegyric, the naval 
preparations of Maximian’ were completed ; and the orator presaged. 
an assured victory. His silence in the ‘second ‘pa might 
alone indir us that the expedition had not ice er 
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nours”. - But the adoption of the two Czsars “cHap. 

restored new vigour to the Roman arms; and, */JI- 

while the ‘Rhine was guarded ’by the presence of 

Maximian, his brave associate Constantius as- 

sumed the conduct of the British war. His first 

enterprise was against the important place of 

Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised across the 

entrance of the harbour; intercepted all hopes of 

relief. The town surrendered after an: obstinate A. D. 292. 

defence; and a considerable. part of the naval 

strength of Carausias fell into the hands of the 

besiegers. During the three years which Con- 

stantius employed in preparing a fleet adequate to 

the conquest of Britain, he secured the coast of 

Gaul, invaded the country of the Franks, and 

deprived the. usurper of the assistance’ of those 

powerful allie. =: , 
Before the preparations were finished, Con- a. D. 294 

stantius received the intelligence of the tyrants ecm 

death, and it was considered as a sure presage of 

the approaching victory. The servants of Ca- 

rausius imitated the example of treason, which 

he had given. He was murdered by his frst . 

minister Allectus, and the assassin succeeded to 

his power and to his danger. But he possessed 

not equal abilities, either to exercise the one, 

or to repel the other. He beheld, with anxious 

terror, the opposite shores of the continent, al- 

- ready filled: with arms, with troops, and with 


» Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals (Pax Augg,) in- 
thm us of this temporary reconciliation ; though I will not presume 
(as Dr. Stukely has done, Medallic History of Carausius, p. 86, Bec.) 
to insert’ the identical articles of the treaty. - © “ 


* Recove 
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.GHAS™ vessels; for Constajtius bad. véfy pradently di: 
| GRUL vided his forces, that’ he Sinight. like ane divide 
A. D. 296. the ‘attention and, tsistance: of ‘the: enemys: - The 
of Briain attack was'at length’ madg by the principal squa- 
_byCon- dron, which, under..the commatid of the prefect 
. Stantius. - aoe we Tee eer ° 
Asclepiodatus, an officer’ of distinguished merit, 
had been assembled in the: mgnth “of the Seine. 
So imperfect in those times was the art of navi- 
gation, that ‘orators -ha ve: celebrated] the. daring 
courage of the Romans, who. ventured to set 
‘sail with a side-wind, and .on/a stormy day. 
The weather. proved: favourable. to their enter- 
prise. Under. the coxer’ of: a: thick, fog, they es- 
caped . the - fleet .of--Allectus,.‘wRich bad been 
stationed off, thé:Tale‘ of Wight. to: seceive..them, 
landed ‘uy: eifety “on -some. part: of the western 
coast; and.“ convinced the Britons,.‘that a su- 
periority of naval strength ‘will not always - pro- 
“tect their country: from. a foreign invasion.. As- 
clepiodgtog . bad. no: sooner disembarked the 
Imperial troops, than he set. fire to his ships ; 
and; as.:the .expedition .proved . fortunate, his 
heroic. .gonduct. Was: : aniversally admired, The: 
“usurper. had, posted “himself -near London, .to: 
expect the formidable atfack of . Constantius, : 
who commanded . i} person the fleet of Bou- 
logne 5.. bat the descent. of. a new: enemy re- 
quired his igmediate presence in the West. 
He performed. this. long magch in -s0 precipitate 
a manner, that he encountered thé wholevforce 
of the‘preefect with a-small body of harassed and 
disheartened tropps., ‘The engagement was ‘soon 
terminated. by the total defeat and~“death of 
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Allectus s. a giigle: rbattle!"ag it bes. hen: ne CHAP. 
rd, decided ehbifate af: thie-great island ; and « ™UE 
stink Aa ed on the’ sbores of Kent, 
whe. found ‘then eorered with- “qhedient ‘subjects, | 
Their: ‘peclatnations® were Toud ‘and unanimous ; . 
and ‘the. -vittaes GF the: ‘conqueror may induce 
us to believe, “that” they; sincétely rejeiced in 
a revolution, which, after a séparation :of ‘ten 
years, restored Hiitiin. to the rr ‘of the sae | 
empire *. 4 
Britain had: sai “tek: domestic enemies to Defence of 
ivead and “as. “long: sas thay povernors preserved ae 
their fidelity,: ‘and. the” tegops “their ‘discipline, 
the incursions’ of the: ‘naked savages ‘of Scotland 
or Ireland “could - never utaterially ‘affect’ the 
‘safety of the. provitice.. The peace of the con-- 
_ tinerit,: and: ‘the defence’ of the principal - rivers - 
which hounded. the: empire, séere objects. of ‘far . 
greater difficulty .and- iniportance, .The policy 
of Diocletian, which’ inepired the councils of his 
. associates, provided. for the. public tranquillity, 
by. encouraging a ‘spirit of: dissension aniong the | 
barbarians, and by strengtheping the: fortifica-. 
"tions of the Roman: limit,7:[n:-the Rast. he: fixed f halal 
i: line of camps from Egypt to: ‘the, Peratin’ do- 
minions, and, for ‘every :camp, hé* inistitated an 
_ adequate number OF ‘stationary troops, command- 
ed by their respective officers,;and supplied with 
-every kind of rms;- from the new- -arsenals which 
he had. sii at, “Antioc,, Emeva,. and. Dayal 


t 
aba ft 
oe 1. 


- With ae to the recovery of. Rainy. we obtain’a few hints 
from Autelios Victor and bape ey 


aynT. TT. * ann 
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cuap. cus". Nor- was the: precaution of the emperor 
MIL jess ‘watchful, against the’ well-known valour, of 
"the barbarians,.of Enrope,. ‘Front ‘the mouth of 
the. Rhine. to that’ of the. Danube, the ancient 
‘camps, towns, .and. citadels, ' were diligently ‘re- 
established, and, in the most exposed places, new. 
ones were skilfully constructed ; the. strictest 
vigilance was. introduced 2 among the garrisons of 
the frontier, : and: every ‘expedient was practised 
that could reniler the dong. chain’ of fortifica- 
tions firm and. impenetrable™;, A barrier so 
respectable was seldom: :wiolated, ‘and the bar- 
- . barians often turned’: ‘againat each other their dis- 
Dissen- appointed rage. The Goths, the Vandals, the 
fons ote Gepidwe, the Burgundians, ‘the Alemanni, wasted 
each other’s strength by destructive hostilities, 
and. whosoever -yanquished, they’ vanquished 
the enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocle- 
tian enjoyed the ‘bloody’ spectacle, and congra- 
tulated each other, that the mischiefs of civil 
war were now a acai ealy by the bar- 
barians™. 
Conduciaf Notwithstanding de policy of Diocletian, it 
oe was’ im ossible to, maintain an equal and undis- 
Tors. P eq 
aa: _turbed tranquillity. doring a reign of twenty 
| _ 8 John Matela, i in Chron. Antiochen. tom. i. p. 408, 409. 
~® Zosim. Li. p. 3. That partial b historian seems to celebrate the 
vigilance of Diocletian, with a design of exposing the negligence of 
Constantine; we. may, however, listen to an. orator, ‘ Nam’ quid 
“‘ ego alarym et cohortiam cagtya percenseam, toto Rheni et Istri et 
é Euphratis limite restituta.” Panegyr. Vet. iv. 18. 
* Rount omnes in sanguinem suutn populi, quibus non contigit 
esse Romanis, obstinateque feritatis posnas nuite sponte persolvunt. 


Panegyr. Vet. iii. 16. -Mamertinus illustrates the fact,, by the exam- 
ple of amen all the nations ‘of the world. 
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years, and along a frontier: of many hundred miles. cHap 


Sometimes the barbarians suspended their do- 
mestic aningosities,. and the relaxed vigilance of 
the garrisons sometimes ‘gave a passage to their 


strength or dexterity." Whenever the provinces’ 
were invaded, Diocletian conducted himself with | 


that calm dignity which he always affected or 
possessed ; reserved his presence for such occa- 


sions as were worthy of his interposition, never 


exposed his person or reputation to any unneces- 
sary danger, ensured his suecess by every means 
that prudence could suggest, and displayed, with 
ostentation, the, consequences, of his victory. In 
wars of a more difficult nature, and more doubt- 
ful event, he employed the’ rongh valour of 
Maximian; and that faithful soldier was content 
to ascribe hig own victories to the wise counsels 


‘XH1. 


and auspicious - influence of: his benefactor. But Valour of 


after the adoption . of the ‘two Cesars, the em- 


perors’ themsélves. ‘Tetiring toa less laborious - 
scene ‘of action, devolved on their adopted sons. 


the defence of thé Danube and of thé Rhine. 
The. vigilant Galerins was never’ rediiced to 
the necessity of vanqnishing an army of bar- 
barians on the Roman territory®.. The brave 
and ‘active Constattins “delivered: Gaul’ from 
very furious inroad, of the Alemanni;. and his 
victories of Langs and Vindonissa appear to 
have. been. actions. of considerable danger and 


3 He complained, “hogh not with the strictest trath ; a ia 
fluxisse'dnnos quindecim in quibus, in Ilyrico, ad ripam Danupii re- 
legatus cum gentibus barbaiis Juctaret,” Lactant, de M.-P. c. 18," 


dl oe 
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_ CHAP. merit. . As he traversed the open country. with a 


XII 


MIU feeble goand, ‘he was encompassed on a sudden by 


“the superior maltitade of the enemy. He re- 


treated with ‘difficulty towards Langres ; but, ‘in. 


the general consternation, the citizens refused to 


open ‘their. gates, and‘the wounded prince was 
drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. 
Bat, on the news of his distress, the Roman 
troops hastened from all sides to his relief, and 
before the evening he had sitiafied his honour 


and revenge by the slaughter of six thousand 


~ Alemanni®, From the monuments of those 


times, .the obscire traces of several other victories 


~~ over the barbariais of. Sarmatia and . Gerntany, 


Treatment 
ef the bar- 
barians. 


might’ possibly ‘be, collected ; bat ‘the tedious 
search would not be rewarded either jt amuse- 
ment or with instruction. 

The -conduct ‘which the emperor Probus had 
adopted in the disposal of ; the vanquished, was 
imitated by Diocletian ani, his associates; The 
captive barbarians, exchanging. death for slavery, 


_ Were distributed’. among. the provincials, and 


assigned ‘to. those districts (in: Gaul, -the tet- 
ritories. of “Amietis; Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, 


* Langres,’ and: Troyes, are particularly specified *) 
which had been. ‘depopulated: ‘by the. calami- 


ties‘of war. “They were’ tisefully employed as 


bie shepherds, and husbandmen, : bat. were. denied the 


a r In the ‘Greek text of Buspbiae, we Sal six thioniod, a num 


ber ‘wiih L have preferred to the sixty thousand of Jerome, Oro- 
sius, Eutropius, and-his Greek tradalator Poni. 


i aig eset a1. ge 
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exercise of arms, : . except when it was four , CHAP, 
expedient to enrol them in the military service. eae 
Nor did the emperors refuse the property of 
lands, witha less servile tenure, to such of the 
barbarians as solicited the protection of Rome. 

They granted a settlement :to several . colonies 

of the Carpi, the Bastarnz, and the Sarmatians ;. 

and, by a dangerous indulgence, permitted 

them in some meagure to retain their national 
manners and independence”. Among the pro- 
vincials, it..was a subject of. flattering exultation, 

that the barbarian, Bo lately an object of terror, 

now ‘cultivated their lands, drove their cattle to 

the. neighbouring fair,, and contributed by his 
labour, ta the, , public plenty.. They congratulated 

their mastegs" on. the powerfal accession of sub- 

jects and“Sélgiers; but they forgot to observe, ° 

that multitades*ef.secret enemies, insolent from 
favour, or desperate. from: oppression, were intro- 

duced into the heart of the etpire™. 

While the Ceesars exercised: their valour on Wars of 
the banks of the Rhine and. Danube, the pre- Fert ce 
sence of the emperors ‘was required on the 
southern confines of the Roman world. From 


* There was a seuleren of the Sarmatians in the wighiouhons 
of ‘Treves, which ‘seems t@ have. deen deserted by those lazy Barba- 
rians: Ausonius speaks of them in his Moselle; 

- Unde iter inghédiens neinorosa'per avia solum, 
- Etopulla homani spectans biadacas cultus 
a eee ee ee ee 
‘sArvaque Sentosa ouper metata colonies. . - 
There was a town of the Carpi-in the Lower Masia. 
“” See the rhetorical exaltation of Eumenius, ‘Pansgyt vin 9 : 
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CHAP..he Nile to Mount Atlas, Africa was in arms. A 


f 


Te ca of five: Moorish nations issued from 
_ their deserts to invade the peaceful provinces”. 


- Julian had ‘assumed the purple at Carthage”... 
_ Achilleus at Alexandria, and’ even the Blemmyes, 


renewed, or rather continued, their- incursions 
into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any circum- 
stances have been preserved of the exploits of 
Maximian in the western’ parts of Africa; but, 
it’appears by the event, that the’ progress of his 
arms was rapid and decisive, that he vanquished 


‘the fiercest barbarians’ of Mauritania, and that he 


A.D. 296. 
vonduct 
 Diocle- 
ian in 


gypl. 


removed them from'the mountains, whose inac- 
cessible strength had inspired their’ inhabitants 
with a lawless ‘confidence; and habituated them 
to a life of rapine and violence“, Diocletian, on 
his side, opened the carhpaign mn Egypt by 
the siege of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts 
which conveyed thé © “waters: of the Nile into 


every quarter “of that’ immense city*, ‘and ren- 


dering ‘his camp impregriable to the ‘sallies of 
the besieged multitude, he . pushed his reiterated 
attacks: “with ‘caution and vigour. After a, siege 
of eight months, ‘Alexandria, wasted | by the sword 


| ‘ . Sealiger (hifinadvers, ad ‘Bosh. cf 245) Tecides in his nsual 


manner, that the Quingue gentiani, or five African nstions,. were the 


. five great cities, the Bentapolis of the inoffensive province of Cyrene. 


4 After his defeat; Julian stabbed. himself with a dagger, ‘and im- 


tiggioiely leaped into'the flames. Victor in Epitome. | 
“ge O Ta ferocissinios Mauritania popitlos.i inaccessis  montinin jugis — 


et: . Maturall * “thunitione , fidentes, expugnést recepisti, trangtiit 
Panegyi. Wel. 9 Via... 
© See eee of Alaa, in  Hirtiu de Bel ‘lesen 


drin, Ls de 
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and by fire, implored the clemency of the con- CHAP. 


queror; but it experienced the full extent of his 
severity. Many thousands of the ‘citizens perish- 
ed, in a promiscuous slaughter, and .there were 
few obnoxious persons in Egypt who escaped a 
sentence either of death, or at least of exile”. 

The fate of Busiris and of Coptos was still more 
melancholy than that of Alexandria; those proud 
cities, the former distinguished by its antiquity, 
the latter enriched by the passage of the Indian 


trade,.were utterly destroyed by the arms and 


by the severe order of Diocletian”. The cha- 
racter of the Egyptian nation, insensible to kind- 
ness, but extremely susceptible of fear, could 
alone justify this excessive rigour. The seditions 
of Alexandria had often affected the tranquillity 
and subsistence of Rome itself. Since the usurp- 
ation of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, 
incessantly relapsing into “rebellion, had embraced 
the alliance of the savages of Asthiopia. The 
number of the Blemrayes, scattered between 
the island of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very 
inconsiderable, their disposition was‘ unwarlike, 
their weapons rude and inoffensive”. Yet in 
the public. disorders these barbarians, whom anti- 


“ Eutrop. ix. 24. Orosius, vii. 25. John Malela in Chron. 
Antioch. p. 409, 410. Yet Eumenius assures us, that Egypt was 
pacified by the clemency of Divcletian. . - | 
- Eusebius (in Chron.) places tlieir destruction several years 
sooner, and at’a time when Egypt iteelf was in @ state of rebellion 
oe the Romans. 

“'Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1.172 Pomponius Mela, Li. c. 4. His 
wank: are curious, ¢ Intra, si credere ibet, vix homines magieque 
"  semifed 5 “HEgipanes, et Blemmyes, et ae seed 


XIII. 


186 


CHAP. nity, ihostied with. the: ‘sioner of tele igpre, 
_ ZI had almost ‘excludid from the: hu 


; THE DECLINE. | 


presumed to ‘rank themselves i among: the enemies 


of Reme™: “Such had been the: unworthy. allies. 


of the Egyptinas; and while the attention: of the 
state wad ‘engaged: ia more serious wars, their 
vexatious inroads might again harass the repose 


_ of the province. With a view of “opposing to the 
 Blemmyes ‘a suitable adversary, Diocletian per- 


guaded the Nobate, or people of Nubia, to remove 
from their ancient’ ‘habitations in the deserts of 


' Libya, and resigned to them an,’ extensive bat 
"unprofitable territory ‘above Syene and the cata- 
racts of the Nile, with the: stipulation, that they 


should éver respegt and guard the frontier of the 
empire. The treaty’ long-subsisted; and till the 
establishment _ of Christianity introduced stricter 


Notions of religious, worship, it ‘Was annually rati- 
| fied by a: solemn ‘gaprifice i in the isle of Elephan- 
_’- tine, in whieh’ ithe. Rétaans, ag well as the barba- 

, Fians, adgred the same visible or "invisible powers 


of the nniverse®, 

At the game. time aie Diocletian chastised the 
past crimes of. the Egyptians, he provided for their 
foture safety arid” happiness: by’ Taany wise regola- 


- tions, which” were: tonliriied; and: enforced under 


the succeeding’ reigns®.” “One .¥ery remarkable. 
edict, _ che ied, amend of being con- 


“ ‘aaa szse inseiere faiine et prayéeare arta Rotini 
* ® See Protopius de Bell, Parsic. Ling. 19 
° He fixed the public. of corn for the people of Alex- 
andris, at two millians of siedinent 5 about four hundred thousand 
> teas ters. ee P aschal. sae Pracop. Hist. Arvaiti: ‘Sy 20. . 


‘ 
. en 
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‘as the effect of jealous tyranny, deserves’ CHap. 
“to be’ ‘applauded as: an act. of prudence and hu-, Xl. 
‘manity.--. He ‘caused | a diligent i mquiry to be made He sup- 
. for all the ancient books which treated of the f°", 
“admirable art. of making gold and silver, and ere 
« without pity.committed them to the flames; 
“ apprehensive, .as'we are assured, lest the opu- 
_ lence of the Egyptians should inspire them with 
“ confidence to rebel. against the empire®.” Bat 
if Diocletiat had beén convinced of the reality of 
‘that valuable art, far from extinguishing the me- 
mory, he would have converted thie operation of 
it to.the benefit of the public revenue. It is 
much more likely, that bis good. sense discovered 
to him the folly of such magnificent pretensions, 
and that he was desirous of preserving the reason 
and fortunes of his sabjects ‘from the mischievous 
pursuit. It may'be remarked, that these ancient Novelty 
books, so liberally ascribed to ‘Pythagoras, to iy of 
Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds that art. 
of more. recent adepts... The Greeks were inat- 
tentive either to the use or to the abuse of chy- 
mietry. In that immense register, where Pliny 
has deposited ‘the discoveries, the arts, and the 
errors of mankind, there is not the Igast mention 
of the transmutation of metals; and the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian is the first. authentic event in 
the history of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabs diffused that vain science over the 
globe. Congenial to the avarice of the human 
 heiirt, it was studied in China as in ParORS with 


ar John Antioch, in Exeerp Valen p-684,- Suidas -in Dio- 
- cletian. ‘ 
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CHAP. equal eagerness, and_ with equal ‘success. Ahe 
ay darknegs of the ‘iniddle’ ages’ enaured'a favourable 
reception . to,every, ‘tale -of, worider,. ahd. the re- 
vival. of: ‘Fegtaing . fave: “HW, wigoer, toihope, agd- 

| suggested nc qre-spécious arty of deception. “Phi- 

. losophy, wit ‘the’ aid of experience, has at leugth 
banislied the study of alchymy.; and the present 
age, however desirous of riches; i ig content to seek 
them .by nae hgmabler: means. of, gommerce and: 
induatry”. ee i 
The Pet~ -- Phe ie af Egypt was, Sametinicly fol: 
aes lowed by the ‘Persian war," It: ere reserved for’ 
nation, and to extort a cols, ae the suc.’ 
cessors of Artaxerxes, of the, sipetor niajesty of 
the Roman empire. .. + dati. es, 

Tiridates  * We have.observed ander’ ‘the a. of Valerian, 
ne m™* that Armenia was ‘subdued’: ‘by the perfidy and the: 
arms of the Persians, and that, after. the assassina- 

tion of Chosroes, his son, “Wiridatén, the’ infant 

heir. of the ‘monarchy, was saved by the fidelity: 

of hig friends; and educated ander the protection’ 

of the emperdr. Tiridates derived. from «his 
exile such advantages. ‘ag he: could. never have 
obtained on ‘the throne ‘of ‘Armenia ; the’ early’. 
knowledge of adversity, of inankind, ‘and of the 
Roman disciptine.: He signalized his. youth by. 
deeds of valour, and displayed : a matchless dex- 
terity, as’ well ‘as - strength, ‘in ” every martial ' 
exer cise, and | even in the less. ‘honotifabie « contests 


. See a short hitery and shftaion ¢ of ‘Alehyiny, i in the artia ¢ 
of that cae aa compiler, La Mothe le Vayer, tom i."b. $27—, 
353. 


as us er. wn 


factok. ‘Licksis” : That egy. ER 
which’: ‘occasioned. the: death’ of--F . 5, was’ exe 
posed! 46 ‘the: tiost -immiriens’ ee ‘and the en- 
raged: acldiergwere forcing’ ‘their- way into his tent, 
when" they" were:checked by the single.arin of the 
Armenian prince. - ~The gratitude of Tiridates 
contributed. -soon: afterwards’ to his, restoration. 
Licinius was'in every: station the friend’ and com- 
panion of Galériug; and the merit of. Galerius, 
long-before he was. raised to the dignity of Cesar, 
had been ‘knoivn- and esteemed by Diocletian.’ In 
the third peat of that emperor's reign, Tiridates 
was invested with the kingdom of Artnenia. The 
‘ustice-of the measure ‘was not less evident than 
its-expediency.” It*was. time to rescue from. the 
usurpation: of the Persian monarch an. important 
' territory, - - Which, since the reign“ of Nero, had 
been always: ‘granted under :the protection of the 
empire to a younger bratich of the house of 


Arsaces™ 


. “t 1 See the education and strength of Tiridates in the Armenian 
“Ristory of Moses of Chorene, |. ii. c. 76. He could seize two wild 
bulls by the horns, and break them off with his hands, |.’ 


& ‘If we give credit to’ the younger 4 Victor, who supposes that in 
the year 323, Licinias was only sixty yesrs of age, he could scarcely 
_ be-the same person as the patron of Tiridates ; , but we know from 
"” much better authority (Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. x. ¢.'8.), that 

Licinius was &t that time in the last period of old age : sixteen years ’ 
“before, he is represented with grey hairs, and as the contempérary of 
,Galerius.. See Lactant. ¢, 92. Licinius.was probably bong,abgut 

» Whe year 250. °°. 
H Sef the sixty-second apd sixty hid books of Dion Cains 


YF fia ‘were CHAP. 


; <gedition A. D. 282. 
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CHAP. When Tiridates., appeared on the feoatiers df 
XL | Armenia,, he., was ‘received with an: “anfeigiied 
rt ‘joy ‘and loyalty. During, twenty- 
qe . country... had experienced the. 
te ahrone real and imp ginary ‘hardships of.a foreign yoke. 
i ~ Phe - _ Persian. . monarchs ‘adorned their new. 
conquest with inagnificent buildings; but those 
monuments | had been’ erected at the. éxpence 
of the people, and, were abliorred, as badges of 
State of the elavery... ‘The appretension of a revolt had in-" 
igi spired.. the: most rigorous : ‘precautions: oppres- 
sion had been. aggravated by . insult, and the: 
consciousness of. the. public hatred had been . 
productive of every. measure that could render 
it still ‘more, implacable. .We have already re- 
marked the intolerant spirit of the Magian reli- 
gion. *..The , , statues’ of ‘the deified kings . of. 
Armenia, and the gacred i images of.the sun and 
moon, wete broke: in pieces by. the zeal. of the - 
conqueror ; and: the perpetual fire ‘of Ormuzd 
was indled, and preset'ved upon an altar erected 
Revolt of OD. the. sumnit: of: Mount Bagavgn™.. It was 
a ha natoral that a people exasperated, by so many 
nobles. _ injuries, should. ‘arm. ‘with zeal in :the cause’ of. 


their independence, . ‘their, religion, and’ their 
hereditary ‘govercign. The ; torrent. bore down | 


Nip at 


"every: obstacle, and. the Persian, ‘pairisons re- 
“treated: before its fry. The nobles of Age 


ki biosts of Chores. rit. ‘Aan Vi it 6 oh “The stated had. 

ten tested, by Valareaces,; who reigned in Aménia about 150 years, 

pOhrint, ind was igi the Bey of Araoes (see Mowe, 

ist. Atadén. Lig, 3.). 8 deification ‘of the Arvascites is mem, 
sins FFonjin (ali. 5.) andl ‘by Atamiatios ‘MareellinSs Sexiti 6.). 
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menia flew to the’ standard ‘ of ‘Tiridates, all CHAP. 
alleging their past ‘therit, offering their ‘Fature 2 XII. a) 
service, and soliciting from the new,king' those - 
honours and rewards from which they had been 
excluded with disdain under the foreign govern- 
ment”. The command of ‘the army was be- 
stowed -on Artavasdes, whose father had saved 

the infancy of Tiridates, and whose family had: 

been massacred for: that generous action. The 
brother of Artavasdes obtained the government 

‘of a Province. One ‘of the first military dig- 
nities was conferred’ on the satrap Otas, a man. 

of singular temperance and fortitude, ‘who pre- 
sented to the king, his sister” and a consider- 

able treasure, both of which, in a sequestered 
fortress, Otas had. preserved from violation. . 
Among the Armenian nobles appéared an ally, Story of 
whose fortunes are’ too remarkable to pass un- pee: 
noticed. His name was Mamgo, ‘his origin was 
Scythian, -and the horde - which acknowledged 

his authority, had : encamped a very few ‘years 
before. on’ the skirts of the Chinese empire™, 
which at that time extended as far as the neigh- . 


sd The Aimesien, “nobility was numerous Sea powerful, Moses 
mentions many families which were distinguished under the reign 
' of Valarsaces (I. ii. 7.), and whick: still subsisted in his‘own time, 
about the middle of the fifth cent. See the pare of his Edi- 
tors. 
® She was named Chostoidachta, and had not the os patulum like 
other women. (ihist. Armen. Li it. c. 79.) | I do not understand the 
- expression. a 
2 * Inthe Armenian History ie ii. 78, ), 26 well as in the Geogfaphy. 
« {pu367.), China i is called Zenia, ot Zepastan. This characterigéd by 
*~ the production of silk, by the opolence’ of the siatives, 7 by their 
love of péace, above all the other nations of the ‘earth. a 


142 THE. DECLINE AND FALL 
* CHAP. bouthood of Sogdiania®.* *.-Hayitig <incurred the. 
ape displeasure of his’ ‘master, Mamgo,: with -his fol- 
lowers, ‘retired. to..the banks of the Oxus, and’ 
implored thé: protection of ‘Sapor. The emperor. 
of China claimed. the fugitive, and alleged the 
rights of’ ‘sovereignty. The Persian monarch 
pleaded the ‘laws’of hospitality, and with some 
difficulty -ayoided a, war, - by the promise that he 
would banish Mamgo’ to ‘dhe’ uttermost parts of 
‘the West ;. ry punishment; as he described it, not | 
‘less - ~dreadfal’ than’ death - ‘itself.. Armenia was 
chosen for the place’, of exilé, anda large district 
was assigned to th : Scythian horde, on which 
they. might feed: their flocks: and herds, .and re- 
move’ their" ~encatapmelit from one place to 
"another, sqcording:: to: the’ different seasons of 
the year. They”  wiere employed. to repel the | 
invasion of:  Tiridates ; ;. bat: their leader, after 
weighing: : the.’ ‘obligations: and “injuries, which 
he. ‘bad. ‘received’ from the Persian monarch, 
resolved: to. abandon his. ‘party. The Armenian 
prince, who: ine: well acquainted: ‘with ‘the merit 
as well as ‘piwer of Mamgo, treatéd him with 
‘dlistinguished~’ “Tespeit ; anid, ‘by ‘adthitting him 
= ‘his. confidence, acquired a brave and: faith- 


s Ko the’ fst einpéror of the a dynasty, _ then 
‘teigned fa’ (China, ai political transactions with ¥ ‘ergana, a province 
of Sogdiarra, ‘and ; | Je ‘said to have received a Romai: embassy (Histoire 

‘des Huns, tom, Lip, 38:). ° : In those ages thé Chinese kept a-garrison * 
at. Hthgir, and’ one of ‘heir generals, | about abe time of Trajan, 
tharohéit'as fart as the Caspian Sea... With’ ‘regard to the i ntercourte, - 

“between, Ching-and the western eapairies, a surious inemoir of M. : 


de Guigaigs may. be ‘coneulted, ‘i in the’ Academie des: Loscrintions; = 


tom. XRiL p, 955)" 
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fal servant, who contributed very effectually to cHap. 

his restoration”. . XII. 
For a while, fortune appeared to favour the The Penk 

enterprising valour of Tiridates. He not only yy” 

expelled the enemies of his family and country | 

from the whole extent. of Armenia, but in the 

prosecution of his revenge he carried his arms, 

or at least his incursions, into the heart of Assyria. 

The historian, who. has preserved the name of 

Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates, with a de- 

gree of national enthusiasm, his personal prowess; 

and, in the true spirit of eastern romance, de- 

scribes the giants and the elephants that fell be- 

neath his invincible arm. It is from other inform- 

ation that we discover the distracted state of the 

Persian monarchy, to which the king of Armenia 

was indebted for some part of his advantages. 

The throne was disputed by the ambition of con- 

tending brothers; and Hormuz, after exerting 

without success the strength of his own party, 

had recourse to the dangerous assistance of the 

barbarians who inhabited the banks of the Cas- 

pian Sea". The civil war was, however, soon 

terminated, either by a victory, or by a recon- 

ciliation; and Narses, who was universally ac- 

knowledged as king of Persia, directed bis whole 


® Sec Hist. Armen. |. ii. c. 81. 

6! Ipsos Persas ipsumque Regem ascitis Saccis, et Rassis, et Gel- 
lis, petit frater Ormies. Panegyni. Vet. iii. 1. The Saccw were a 
nation of wandering Scythians, whe encamped towards the sources 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. ‘The Gelli were the inhabitants of 

ilan along the Caspian Sea, and who so long, under the name of 

ilemites.infested the Persian monarchy. See d’Herbelot, Biblio- 


théque Ofien tale. 
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force against the foreign enemy.” * The conteat 
then became too unequal; nor was. ‘the. valoar of 
the hero able to withstand the power of the mo- 
narch. Tiridates, a second time expelled from. 
the throne of Armenia, once more took refuge 


_ in the court of the emperors. ‘ Narses soon re- 


established his ‘authority over the: revolted pro- 


“ - vince; and loudly complaining‘of | the. protection 
| afforded by the Romans to rebels and fagitives, 


War be- . 
tween the 
Persians 
and the 
Romans. 


A.D. 296. 


Defeat of 
Galerius. 


- aspired to the conquest of the Kast”. 


Neither prudence nor: ‘honour could permit the 
emperors to forsake the cause: of the Armenian 
king, and it was resolved to exert the force .of 
the empire in the Persian war. Diocletian, with 
the calm dignity which he constantly assumed, 
fixed his own station in the city of Antioch, from 


whence he: prepared. and directed the military 


operations®. The conduct of the legions was 


entrusted to the’ intrepid valour of Galerius, who, 
for that important purpose, was removed from the 
banks of: the Danube to those of the Eaphrates. 
The armiés. soon encountered: éach other in the 
plains of: Mesopotamia, and .two ' “battles: were 
fought with various and’ doubtful Biicoess : : but 
the third’ Sxigagement was oft a shore decisive 


® ‘Moses of Chords! ‘takes no notice of this er rerolntion, 
which I have,been obliged to collect from a passage of Ammianus 
Mareellinus CL xalii, c..5.). Lactantios speaks of the ambition of 
Narses, “ Coucitatus démesticis exemplis avi’ sui Saporis ad occe- 
«¢ pandum oriehtem magnié copiis inhigbat.”; De Mort. Pefhecat. c. 9. 

‘We may readily believe, that Lactantius ascribes, to cowardice 
the conduct ef: Diocletian. . Julian, iti his oration, says, that he ze. 
mained with al. the forces of the empite; a very hyperbolical ex: 
a one 
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nature ; and the Roman army received a total 
overthrow, which is attributed to the rashness of 
Galerius, who, with an inconsiderable body of 
troops, attacked the innumerable host of the 
Persians". But the consideration of the country 
that was the scene of action, may suggest another 
reason for his defeat. The same ground on 
which Galerius was vanquished, had been ren- 
dered memorable by the death of Crassus, and 
the slaughter of ten legions. It was a plain of 
more than sixty miles, which extended from the 
hills of Carrhze to the Euphrates; a smooth and 
barren surface of sandy desert, without a hillock, 
without a tree, and without a spring of fresh 
water™. The steady infantry of the Romans, 
fainting with heat and thirst, could neither hope 
for victory if they preserved their ranks, nor 
break their ranks without exposing themselves 
to the most imminent danger. In.this situation 
they were gradually encompassed by the supe- 
rior numbers, harassed by the rapid evolutions, 
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Kaekanad 


and destroyed by the arrows of the barbarian — 


cavalry. The king of Armenia had signialized 
his valour in the battle, and acquired personal 
glory by the public misfortune. He was pur- 
sued as far as the Euphrates; his horse was 
wounded, and it appeared impossible for him 
to escape the victorious euemy. In this extremity 
Tiridates embraced the only refuge which he saw 


* Our five abbreviators, Eutropius, Festus, the two Victors, and 
Orosius, all relate the last and great battle; but Orosius is the only 
onewho speaks of the two former. 

{es The nature of the country is finely described by Plytarch, in the 
life of Craieus ; and by Xenophon, in the first book of the Anabusis. 
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CHAP. before him: he dismounted and: plunged into the 

cna Stream. His armour was heavy, the river very 

deep, and ‘at those parts at least half a mile 

in breadth®; yet such was his strength and 

dexterity, that he reached in safety the opposite 

bank”. With regard to the Roman general, we 

are ignorant of the circumstances of his escape; 

but when he returned to Antioch, Diocletian 

ed ars received him, not with the tenderness of a friend 

ocletizn, and colleague, but with the indignation of an 

offended: sovereign. The haughtiest of men, 

clothed in his purple, but humbled by the sense of 

his fanlt and misfortune, was obliged to follow 

the emperor's chariot above a mile on foot, and to 

exhibit, before the whole court, the spectacle of his 
disgrace”. 

As soon as Diocletian had indulged his private 

Second resentment, and asserted the majesty of supreme 

real power, he yielded to the submissive entreaties 

a 997, Of the Ceesar, and permitted him to retrieve his 

own honour, as well as that of the Roman 

arms. In the. room of the unwarlike troops 

of Asia, which had most probably served in 

the. first expedition, a second army was drawn 

from the veterans and new levies of the Illyrian 

arOmery and a considerable ‘body of Gothic 


See Foster's Dissertation in the saat volume of the transla- 
tion of the Anabasis by Spelman ; 3 which I will venture to recom- 
mend as one of the best versions extant. | 

* Hist. Armen. L, ii. c. 76. I have tranéferred” this exploit of 
Tiridates from an imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius. 

“. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xiv, The.mile, in the hands of Eutro- 
pins (ix. 24.), of Festus (c. 25.), and of Orosius (vii, 25 )» easily in- 
creased to sevenal miles. 
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wuxiliaries were taken into the Imperial pay™. CHAP. 


At the head of a chosen army of twenty-five 
thousand men, Galerius again passed the Eu- 
phrates; but, instead of exposing his legions in 
the open plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced 
throhbgh the mountains of Armenia, where he 
found the inhabitants devoted to his causc, and 
the country as favourable to the operations of 
infantry, as it was inconvenient for the motions 


of cavalry”. Adversity had confirmed the Ro- His victory 


man discipline, while the barbarians, elated by 
success, were become so negligent and remiss, 
that in the moment when they least cxpected it, 
they were surprised by the active conduct of 
Galerius, who, attended only by two horsemen, 
had with his own cyes secretly examined the 
state and position of their camp. A surprise, 
especially in the night-time, was for the most 
part fatal to a Persian army. “ Their horses 
“were tied, and generally shackled, to pre- 
“vent their ranning away; and if an alarm hap- 
“pened, a Persian had his housing to fix, his 
‘horse to bridle, and his corslet to put on, be- 
“ fore he could mount™.” On this occasion, the 


impetuous attack of Galerius spread disorder 


and dismay over the camp of the barbarians. A 
slight resistance was followed by a dreadfal car- 


® Aurelins Victor. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis. ¢. 21. 7 

7 Aurelius Victor says, “ Per Armeniam in hostes contendit, 

« que ferme sola, seu facilior vincendi via est.” He followed the con- 
duct of Trajan, and the idea of Julius Cesar. 7 

' Xenophon's Anabasis, |. iii. For that reason the Persian ca- 


yalry encazaped sixty stadia from the enemy. 
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and beha- 
' viour to 
his royal 
captives. 
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nage, and, in the general confusion, the wounded 
monarch (for Narses commanded his armies in 
person) fled towards the deserts of Media. His 
sumptuous tents, and those of his satraps, af- 
forded.an immense booty to the conqueror; and 
an incident is mentioned, which proves the rustic 
but martial ignorance of the legions in the ele- 
gant superfluities of life. A bag of shining lea- 
ther, filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a 
private soldier; he carefully preserved the bag, 
but he threw away its.contents, judging that 
whatever was of no use could not possibly be of 
any value™.. The principal loss of Narses was 
of a much more affecting nature. Several of his 
wives, his sisters, and children, who had attended 
the army, were made captives in the defeat. But 
though ‘the character of Galerius bad in general 
very little affinity with that of Alexander, he 
imitated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour 
of the Macedonian towards the family of Darius. 
The wives and children of Narses were protected 
from violence and rapine, conveyed to a place of 
safety, and treated with every mark of respect 
and tenderness, that was due from a generous 
enemy, to their age, their sex, and their royal 
dignity”. 

‘While the East anxiously expected the deci- 
sion 1 of this great contest, the emperor Diocletian, 


™ The story is ‘told by aseene 1. xxii. Inatead® of saccum 
some ‘read scutum. 
™ The Persians confessed the Roman superiority in morals, as 
well as in arms. Eutrop. ix. 24. But this respect and gratitude of 
enemies is very seldom to be found in their own accounts,’ 
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having assembled in Syria a strong army of ob- cHap. 
servation, displayed from a distance the resources , *!2I- 
of the Roman power, and reserved himself for 
any future emergency of the war. On the intel- 
ligence of the victory, he condescended to ad- 
vance towards the frontier, with a view of mo- 
derating, by his presence and counsels, the pride 
of Galerias. The interview of the Roman princes 
at Nisibis was accompanied with every expression 
of respect on one side, and of esteem on the 
other. It was in that city that they soon after- 
wards gave audience to the ambassador of the 
Great King”. The power, or at least the spirit 
of Narses, had been broken by his last defeat ; 
and he considered an immediate peace as the only 
means that could stop the progress of the Roman 
arms. He dispatched Apharban, a servant who 
possessed his favour and confidence, with a com- 
mission to negociate a treaty, or rather to receive 
whatever conditions the conqueror should im- 
pose. Apharban opened the conference by ex- Speech of 
pressing his master’s gratitude for the generous ee 
treatment of his family, and by soliciting the 1i- dor. 
berty of those illustrious captives. He celebrated 
the valour of Galerius, without degrading the 
reputation of Naraes, and ‘thought it no disho- 
nour to confess the superiority of the victorious 
Cesar, over a monarch who had surpassed in 


*% The account. of the tiegociation is taken from the fragments of 
Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta Legationum published in the By- 
mantine Collection.: Peter lived under Justinian; but it is very evident, 
by the nature of his materials, that they are drawn from the most au- 
thentic and respectable writers. 
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CHAP. glory all the princes of his race. Notwithstand- 
UM. ing the justice of the Persian cause, he was em- 
powered to submit the present differences to the 
decision of the emperors themselves; convinced 
_as he was, that, in the midst of prosperity, they 
would not be unmindful of the vicissitudes of 
~ fortune. Apbarban concluded his discourse in 
the style of eastern allegory, by observing that 
the” Roman and Persian monarchies were the 
two eyes of the world, which would remain im- 
perfect and mutilated if either of them should be: 

put out. 
Answerof = Tt well becomes the Persians,” replied Ga- 
Galerius. ; 
lerius, ‘with a transport of fury, which seemed to 
convulse his whole frame, “ it well becomes the 
“ Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes of for- 
“tune, and calmly to read us lectures on the 
“ virtues .of moderation. Let them remember 
“ their own moderation towards the unhappy Va- 
“erian. They vanquished him by fraud, they 
“treated ‘him with indignity. They detained 
him till the. last. moment of his life in shame- 
“ful captivity, and after his death they exposed 
“his body to perpetual ignominy.” Softening, 
however, his tone, Galerius insinuated to the am- 
bassador, that :it.had never been the practice of 
the Romans to trample on a prostrate enemy; 
and that, on this oceasign, they should consult 
their own “dignity rather than the ‘Persian merit. . 
He dismissed Apharban with a hope, that. Narses 
would | sooti ‘be ‘informed’ on what conditions he 
might obtain, from the clemency, of the empe- 
rors, a lasting’ peace, and the restoration, of his | 
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Wives and children. In this conference we may CHAP. 


discover the fierce passions of Galerius, as well as _ *!!- 


his deference to the superior wisdom and autho- 
rity of Diocletian. The ambition of the former 


grasped at the conquest of the East, and had pro- 


posed to reduce Persia into the state of a province. 


_ The prudence of the ‘latter, who adhered to the Modera- 


moderate policy of Augustus and the Antonines, 
embraced the favourable opportunity of termi- 
nating a successful war by an honourable and 
advantageous peace”. ae 


* 


tion of 
Diocletian. 


In pursuance of their promise, the emperors Conclu- 


soon afterwards appointed Sicorius Probus, one 
of their secretaries, to acquaint: the Persian court 
with their final resolution. As, the minister of 


peace, he was received with every mark of po- | 


liteness and friendship; but, under the pretence 
of allowing him the necessary repose after so long 
a journey, the audience of Probus was deferred 
from day to day; and he attended the slow mo- 
tions of the king, till at length he was adinitted 
to his presence, near the ‘river Asprudus’ in Me- 
dia. The secret motive of Narses in this delay, 
had been ‘to collect such a military force as 
might enable. him; though sincerely desirons of 
peace, to negociate with the ‘greater weight 
and dignity. ‘Three persons only assisted at this 
important conference, the minister Apharban, 
the prefect of the’ guards, and an officer who had 

3 Adeo Victor (sayo Aurelius) ut ni Valerius, cujua nutu omnia 
gtrebahtor, sbnuisset, Romani fasces in provinciam novam ferrehtur. 
Vetom. pars terraram tainen nobis vtilior queeite, ee 


aA 4 


sion, 
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commanded on the Armenian frontier”. The 
first condition proposed by the ambassador, is not 
at present ‘of a very intelligible nature; that the 
city of Nisibis might be established for the place 
of ‘mutual exchange, or, as we should formerly 
have termed it, for the staple of trade, between the 
two empires. There is no difficulty in conceiving 
the intention of the Roman princes to improve 
their revenue by some restraints upon commerce; 
but as. Nisibis was situated within their own do- 


. minions, and as they were masters both of the 


and arti- | 
cles of the 
sreaty, 


imports and exports, it should seem, that such 
restraints -were the objects of an internal law, 
rather than of a foreign treaty. To render them 
more effectual, some stipulations were probably 
required on the side of the king of Persia, which 
appeared so very repugnant either to his interest 
or to his dignity, that Narses ‘could not be per- 
suaded to subscribe them. As this was the only 
article to which he refused his consent, it was 
no longer ‘insisted on; and the. emperors either 
suffered the trade to flow in its natural channels, 
or contented ‘themselves with . such restrictions, 
as it depended on their own naaeery, to esta- 


blish. 


As soon as this difficulty was removed, a 80- 
lemn peace was concluded and ratified between 
the two nations. The conditions of a treaty 80 


| Bloriows to ‘the: empire, and 80 necessary to to Persia, 


% He had been governor of Sumivum ii Patricio in Excerpt. 
Legat: p. $0.).. This prévince séems to be nientioned: by Moses ‘of 


' Chorene coer Pe 0 » and iy tu the East ¢ of Merce Ararate | 
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may deserve a more peculiar attention, as the CHAP. 
history of Rome presents very few transactions , *!1 
of a similar nature; most of her wars having 
either been terminated by absolute conquest, 
or waged against barbarians ignorant of the 
use’ of, letters. I. The Aboras, or, a8 it is The Abo- 


called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as T#4xed 3 


the boundary between the two monarchies”. reigns 
That river, which rose near the Tigris, was pire ; 


increased a few miles. below Nisibis, by the 
little stream of the Mygdonius, passed ginder 
the walls of Singara, and fell into the Eu- 
phrates at Circesium, a frontier town, which, 
by the care of Diocletian, was very strongly 
fortified”. Mesopotamia, the object of so many 
wars, was ceded to the empire; and the Per- 
sians, by this treaty, renounced all pretensions 
to that great province. II. They relinquished Cession of 


to the Romans five provinces beyond the Ti- vinces be- 


gris”, Their situation formed a very useful Tie. 

7” By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the position of Singara 
is removed from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may have produced 
the mistake of Peter, in assigning the latter river for the boundary, 
instead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier traversed, 
but never followed, the course of the Tigris. 

78 Procopius de Edificjis, 1. ii. c. 6. . 

7 Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Carduene, 
are allowed on all sides. But instead of the other two, Peter (in Ex. 
cerpt. Leg, p. 30-) inserts Rehimene and Sophene. 1 have preferred 
Ammianus (I. xxv. 7-), because it might be proved, that Sophene was 
never in the hands of the Persians, either before the reign of Diocle- 
tian, or after thint of Jovian. For want of correct maps, like those 
of M. dAnville, almost all the moderns, with Tillemont atid Va- 
legjus at their head, have imagined, that it was in respect to Persia, 
and not to Rome, that the five provinces were situate beyond the 
eTigris. | 
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barrier, and their natural strength was soon ith- 
proved by-art and military skill. Four of these, 
to the north of:the river, were districts-of obscure 
fame and inconsiderable extent ; Intiline, Zabdi- 
cene, Arzanene, and Moxoene: but on the east of 


the Tigris, the empire acquired the large and 


mountainous territory of Carduene, the ancient 
seat of the Carduchians, who preserved for many 
ages their manly freedom in the heart of the des- 
potic monarchies of Asia. The ten thousand 
Greeks traversed their ‘country, after a painful 
march, or: rather engagement, of seven days; and 
it is confessed by their leader, in his incomparable 
relation of the retreat, that they suffered more 
from the .arrows of the Carduchians, than from 
the power of the Great King”. Their posterity, 
the Curds, with very little alteration either of 
name or manners, acknowledged the. nominal 
sovereignty of the Turkish sultan. III. It is 
almost needless to observe, that Tiridates, the 
faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne 
of his fathers, and that the rights of the Imperial 
supremacy were fully asserted and secured. The 
limits of Armenia ‘were extended as far as the 


fortress of Sintha in Media, and this increase of 


dominion was not so much an act of liberality as 
of justice. Of the provinces: already mentioned 
beyond. the Tigris, the four first-had been dis- 
membered by the Parthians from the own. of - 


~ ‘Kenophon’s Anabasis, 1. iv. Theit bows were three cubits in 
length, their arrows two; they rolled down stones that were each a 
waggon load. The Greeks found a great-many villages in that rade 
country. 
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Armenia®™; and when the Romans acquired the CHAP. 


possession of them, they stipulated, at the ex- 
pence of the usurpers, an ample compensation, 
which invested their ally with the extensive and 
fertile country of Atropatene. Its principal city, 
in the same situation perhaps as the modern 
Tauris, was frequently honoured with the resi- 
dence of Tiridates; and as it sometimes bore the 
name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the buildings 
and fortifications, the splendid capital of the 


\een ta! 
j 


Medes™. IV. The country of Iberia was barren, Ibcria. 


its inhabitants rude and savage. But they were 
accustomed to the use of arms, and they separated 
from the empire barbarians much fiercer and more 
formidable than themselves. The narrow defiles 
of Mount Caucasus were in their hands, and it. 
was in their choice, either to admit or to exclude 
the wandering tribes of. Sarmatia, whenever a 
rapacious spirit urged them to penetrate into the 
richer climes of the South®. The nomination of 
the kings of ‘Iberia, which was resigned by the 
Persian monarch to the emperors, contributed to 
the strength and security of the Roman power in 
Asia“. The East enjoyed a profound tranquillity 


# According to Eutropius (vi. 9. as the text is represented by the 
best MSS.), the city of Tigranocerta was in Arzanenc. The names 
and situation of the other three ray be faintly traced. 

_ @ Compare Herodotus, 1. i. c. 97. with Moses Choronens. Hist. | 
Armen. 1. ii, e. g4 and the map of Armenia given by his editors. 

© Piberi, locorum potentes, Caspia vid Sarmatam in Armenios 
raptim effundunt. Tocit.. Annal. vi. 34. See Strabon. Geograph. 
]. wi. p. 764. . 

* Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 50.) is the only writer who 
inentions the Iberian article of the treaty. 
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during forty years; and the treaty between the 


ll. rival monarchies was strictly observed till the 


Triumph 
of Diocle-. 
tian and 


Maximian. 
’ A.D. 308. 


Nov. 20. 


death of, Tiridates; when a new generation, ani- 
mated. with different views and different passions, 
succeeded’ to the government of the world; and 
the grandson of Narses undertook a long and 
memorable war against the princes of the house 
of Constantine. 

The arduous work of rescuing the distressed 
empire from tyrants and barbarians had now 
been completely atchieved by a succession of 
Illyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered 
into the twentieth year of his reign, he cele- 
brated that memorable era, as well as the suc- 
cess of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman 
triumph®. ‘Maximian, the equal partner of his 
power, was his only ‘companion in the glory 
of that day. The two Cesars had fought and 


‘conquered, but the merit of their exploits was 


ascribed, according to the rigour of ancient 
maxims, to the auspicious influence of their 
fathers.and emperors. The triumph of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian was less magnificent, per- 
haps, than those of Aurelian and Probus, but 
it was dignified by several circumstances of su- 
perior fanie and good fortune. Africa and 
Britain,: the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, 
fornished their pepoaate eae ; but the most 


ad « Eyseb. in Chron. Pagi ad-annum, Till the ‘discovery of the 
treatise De Mortibus Persecutorum, it was not certain that the tri- 
umph.and the Vicennalia were celebrated at the same time. ; 

“ At the time ofthe Vicennalia, Gelerius seems to have nent 
his station on the Danube. See ‘Lactant. de M. P. c. 38, 
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distinguished ornament was of a more singular CHAP. 


nature, a Persian victory followed by an im- 
portant conquest. The representations of rivers, 
‘mountains, and provinces, were carried before 
the Imperial car. The images of the captive 
wives, the sisters, and the children of the Great 
King, afforded a new and grateful spectacle to the 
vanity of the people”. In the eyes of posterity 
this triumph is remarkable, by a distinction of a 
Jess honourable kind. It was the last that Rome 
ever beheld. Soon after this period, the emperors 
ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the 
capital of the empire. : 


The spot on which Rome was founded, had pee 


* ‘ a 
been consecrated by ancient ceremonies and the empe- 
rors from 
> Rome. 


imaginary miracles. The presence. of some god 
or the memory of some hero, seemed to animate 


XIII. 


of 


every part of the city, and the empire of the ; “ 


world had been promised to the Capitol”. The 
native Romans felt and confessed the power of 
this agreeable illusion. It was derived from 
their ancestors, had grown up with their earliest 
habits of life, and was protected, in some mea- 
sure, by the opinion of political utility. The 
form and the seat of government were inti- 
mately blended together, nor was it esteemed 
possible to transport the one without destroying 


© Eutropius (ix. 27.) mentions them as a part of the triumph. 
As the persons lead been restored to Narses, nothing more than their 
images could be exhibited. 

* Livy gives usa speech of Camillus on that subject (v. 51—55.), 
ful of eloquence and sensibility, in opposition toa design of renioving 
she seat of government from Rome to the neighbouring city of Veii. 
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cHaP. the other”. But the sovereignty of the capital 
| XIU. was gradually annihilated in the extent of con- 
quest; the provinces rose to the same level, and 

the vanquished nations acquired the name and 
privileges, without imbibing the partial affec- 

tions, of Romans. During a long period, how- 

ever, the remains of the ancient constitution, 

and the influence of custom, preserved the 
dignity of Rome. The emperors, though per- 

haps of African or Illyrian extraction, respected 

their adopted country, as the seat of their 
power, and the centre of their extensive domi- 

nions. The emergencies of war very frequently 
required their presence on the frontiers; but 
Diocletian and Maximian were the first Roman 
prmces who fixed, in time of peace, their ordi- 

nary residence in the provinces; and their 
conduct, however it might be suggested by pri- 

vate motives, was justified by very specious 

Their resi Considerations of policy. The court of the 
xi emperor of the West was, for the most part, 
established at Milan, whose situation, at the foot 

of the “Alps, appeared far more convenient 

than that of Rome, for the important purpose 

of watching the motions of the barbarians of 
Germany. Milan soon assumed the splendour 

of an Imperial city. The houses are described 

as bumerous and well-built; the manners of 


* Julius Cesar was reproached with the intent'dh of removing 
the empire to Lliuta or Alexandria, See Sueton. in Cassar. c. 79. 
According to the ingenious conjecture of Le Fevre and Dacier, the 
third ‘ode of the third book of Horace was intended to divert Aa- 
gustus fron: the execution of a similar design. 
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the people as polished and liberal. A circus, 
a theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, which bore 
the name of their founder Maximian;_porti- 
_coes adorned with statues, and a double cir- 
cumference of walls, contributed to the beauty 
of the new capital; nor did it seem oppressed 
even by the proximity of Rome®. To rival 
the majesty of Rome was the ambition likewise 
of Diocletian, who employed his leisure, and 
the wealth of the East, in the embellishment 
of Nicomedia, a city placed on the verge of 
Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance 
between the Danube and the Euphrates. By 
the taste of the monarch, and at the expence 
of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the 
space of a few years, a degree of magnificence 
which might appear to have required the la- 
bour of ages, and became inferior only to 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in extent 
or populousness”. The life of Diocletian and 
Maximian was a life of action, and a consi- 


© See Aurelius Victor, who likewise mentions the buildings 
erected by Maximian at Carthage, probably during the Moorish war. 
We shall insert some verses of Ausonius de Clar. Urb. v. 
Et Mediolani’mira omnia : copia rerum ; 
Innumerz cultszeque domus; facunda virorom 
Ingenia, et mores lati, tam duplice muro 
Amplificata loci species ; populique voluptas 
Circus ; et inclusi moles cuneata Theatri ; 
Templg, Palatinseque arces, opulensque M oneta, 
Et regio Herculei celebris sub honore lavacri. 
Cundtaque marmoreis ornata Peristyla signis ; 
Meeniaque in valli formam circumdata labro, 
Omnia que magnis operam velut mula formis 
Excellunt: nec juncta premit vicinia Rome. 
1 Lactant. de M. P.c. 17. Libanius, Orat. Ville pe 203. 
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cap. derable portion of it was spent in camps, or 


XII. 


Debase- 
ment of 


in their long and frequent marches; but when- 
ever the public business allowed them any re- 
laxation, they seem to have retired with plea- 
sure to their favourite residences of Nicomedia 
and Milan. ‘Till Diocletian, in the twentieth 


year of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, 


it is extremely doubtful whether he ever visited 
the ancient capital of the empire. Even on 
that memorable occasion his stay did not ex- 
ceed two months. Disgusted with the licen- 
tious familiarity of the people, he quitted Rome 
with precipitation thirteen days before it was 
expected that he should have appeared in the 
senate, invested with the ensigns of the consular 
dignity”. | 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian towards 
Rome and Roman freedom, was not the effect 


ofthe se. of Momentary caprice, but the result of the most 


nate. 


artful policy. That crafty prince had framed a 
new system of Imperial government, which was 
afterwards completed by the: family of Constan- 
tine; and as the image of the old constitution 
was religiously preserved in the senate, he re- 
solved to deprive that order of its small remains 
of power and consideration. We may recollect, 
about eight years before the elevation of Dio- 
cletian, the transient greatness, and the ambi~ 
tious hopes, of the Roman senate. * As long as 
that enthusiasm prevailed, many of¢The nobles 


® Lactant..de M. P. c. 17. On a ‘similar occasion, Ammianus 
mentions the dicaciéas plebis, as not very agreeable to an Imperial 


, Car. (See l. Xvi, Ce 10.). 
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imprudently displayed their zeal in the cause of CHAP. 
freedom; ‘and after the successors of Probus had at 
withdrawn their countenance from the repub- 
_lican party, the senators were unable to disguise 
their impotent resentment. As the sovereign of 
Italy, Maximian was entrusted with the care of 
extinguishing this troublesome, rather than dan- 
gerous spirit, and the task -was perfectly suited 
to his cruel temper. The most illustrious mem- 
bers of the senate, whom Diocletian always 
affected to esteem, were involved, by his col- 
league, in the accusation of imaginary plots; 
and the possession of an elegant villa, or a well- 
cultivated estate, was interpreted as a con- 
vincing evidence of gnilt™. The camp of the 
Pretorians, which bad so long ‘oppressed, began 
to protect, the majesty of Rome; and as those 
haughty troops were conscious of the decline of 
their power, they were naturally disposed to 
unite their strength with the authority of the 
senate. By the prudent measures of Diocle- 
tian, the numbers of the Pretorians were in- 
sensibly redaced, their privileges abolished™, 
and their place, supplied by two faithful le+ New to 
gions, of Illyricim, who, under the new aan Fs 
titles of Jovians and Hercolians, were ap- vians and 


I Heren-’ 
pointed to perform the service of the Imperial jane. 


3 Lactantius accuses Maximian of destroying fictis criminationi- 
bus lumina senatts (De M. P. c. 8). Aurelius Victor speaks very 


doubtfully of thesfaith of Diocletian towards his friends. 
* Truncate vires urbis, imminuto pretoriarum cohortium atque 
in amis vulgi numero. Aurelius Victor. Lactantius attributes to 


Gfferius the prosecution of the same plan (c. 26.). 
VOL, It. M 
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guards®, - But the’ most fatal though secret, 
wound, which ‘the senate received from the hands 
of Diocletian and Maximian, was inflicted by 
the inevitable operation of their absence. As 


_ long as the emperors resided at Rome, that 


assembly. might be oppressed, but it could 
scarcely be neglected. The successors of Av- 
gustus exercised the power of dictating what- 
ever laws their wisdom or caprice might sug- 
gest ; but those laws were ratified by the sanction 


‘of the: senate. The model of ancient freedom 


‘was preserved in its deliberations and decrees ; 


‘and wise princes, who respected the prejudices . 


of the Roman people, were in some measure 
obliged to assame the language and behaviour 
suitable to the general‘and: first magistrate of the 
republic.. In the armies and in the provinces, 
they displayed the dignity of monarchs; and 
when they fixed their residence ‘at a distance 
from the capital, they for. ever laid aside the 
dissimulation which Augustus bad recommended 
to his successors. ‘In the exercise of the legis- 
lative as: well as the executive power, the so- 
vereign advised’ with his ministers, instead of 
consulting the great council of the nation.’ : The 
name of the senate was: mentioned with honour 
till the last period of the empire ;.. the Mag 


us They v were old corps saiched in Mlyricum ; and cating to 
the ancient establishment, they ‘each, cousisted of | aix theusand men. 
They, had acquired much reputation by ‘the use of the plumbate, or 
darts loaded with lead. Eagh soldier carfied five of these, which he 
darted from, a considerable inane, wi eet strength and dex‘e- 
rity. See oe i. 17. 
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1 of 
of its members was still. flattered with. honorary CHAP. 
distinctions® ; but the assembly which had ant 
‘so long been the source, and so long the in- 
_strament of power, was respectfully suffered ‘to 
. sink into oblivion, The: senate of Rome, losing ' 
all connection with the Imperial: court and the 
actual constitution, was left a venerable but 
useless monument of antiquity. on the Capitoline 
hill. - F | 
+ When the Roman prinees had lost sight of the Civil ma- 
‘senate and of their ancient capital, they easily Fencs:. 
forgot the origin and. nature of «their legal 
power. The civil offices of consul, of procon- 
sul, of censor, and of ‘tribune, by the union 
of which: it had been fornied, betrayed to the 
people its republican extraction. Those mo- 
dest titles were laid aside”; and if they still 
distinguished their high station by the appella- 
tion of Emperor, or Impsrator; that word was 
understood in a new and more dignified sense, and 
no longer denoted the’ general; of the Roman 
armies, but the sovereign of the Roman ‘world. 
The name -of Emperor, which was at ‘first of : mp 
a military nature,’ was associated with another titles. 
of amore servile: ‘kind. The, epithet of Do- 
minus, or Lord, in its: primitive signification, 
was expressive, not of the authority of a prince 
over his subjects;'or of a commander over his 
See the Theodosiaa Gode, 1,4: tit. i, with Godefroy's com- 
mentary. - ec scet 
©” See the Lath dissenation in Spanheim’s excellent work dé Usa. 
Numismetem::; ‘Fiom medals, inseriptions, and historians, he exe 
aniines every: title separately, and traces’ it from Augustus to the 
moment of ifs disappearing: 
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‘despotic: power of a. mab-. 

ter over . his.;doimestic slaves™. .. Viewing - it 
in . that, odjous’ light, .it had ‘been rejected 
with abhortence:"by the ‘first Caesars. Their 
resistance. insénsibly’ became more feeble, and 


"the ‘riame less,.odiotia;. ‘till at length the style 


of our Lord and Emperor was “not only be- 
stawed by flattery, but was regularly admitted 
into the laws and: public monuments. Such 


_ dofty epithets were sufficient to elate and satisfy 


the miost excessive vanity; and if the succes- 
sors ‘of Diocletian still ‘declined the title of 


King, it seems to have been the effect not so 


much of their moderation as of their delicacy. 
Wherever the Latin tongue was in use (and it 
was the language of government throughout 


_ the empire), the Imperial title, as it was pecu- 


liar to themselves, conveyed a more respect- 
able idea than ,the name of King, which they 
must have shared with an hundred barbarian 
chieftains; or which, at the best, they could 
derive. only from Romulus or from Targuin. 
But the- sentiments of the East were very dif- 
ferent from those of the West. From. the 
earliest period: of history, the: soveréigna of “Asia 
had. been celebrated in the. Greek language by . 
the title of Bastievs, or King; and since it 
was considered as the first distinction among - 

” Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3: 68;, foc.) speake of Degpinus with exe- 
cration, #8 syoonymous to Tyrant; and apposite to Prince: And the 
same “Pliny ‘regularly gives that title (in’ the tenth ‘book of the epis- 


. tles) pa his friend rather thew uaster, “Mie virtuous “Trajan. This. 


strangé contradiction. puzsles the cominemtators, who think, and the 
translators, who tan write: ~ . “3 
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men, it was soon employed by the servile provin- CHAP. 
cials of the East, in their humble addresses to the , at 
- Roman throne®, Even the attributes, or at least 
‘the titles of the Divinity, were usurped by Dio- 
‘cletian and Maximian, who transmitted them to 
a ‘succession of Christian emperors’. Such ex- 
travagant compliments,: however, soon lose their 
impiety by losing their meaning; and’ when the 
ear is once accustomed to the sound, they are 
heard with indifference as vague though exces- 
sive professions of respect. _ 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diocle- Diocletian 


for the emperdts to mention (in the preamble of laws) their numen,, . 
ed y a pe ' 
Se einen mat ‘iti of-heprofation, pel 


Neagianzeo compl 


when it was practiged byan, Arian emperor... - a 
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CHAP. as the most. desperate act of the madness of 


XI. 


Caligula. It ‘was no more than a broad white 
fillet set with‘-pearls, which encircled the empe- 


ror's head. The sumptuous robes of Diocletian 


and his: successors’ were of silk and gold; and it 
is remarked, with indignation, that even their 
shoes were sthidded with the most precious gems. 
e access to. their sacred person was every day 
rendered more’ difficult, ‘by the institution of 
new forms, and ceremonies. The avenues-of the 


‘palace were ‘strictly guarded by the various schools, ° 


as they began to be talled, of domestic officers. 


‘The interior apartments Were entrusted to the 


jealous vigilanice of the eunuchs ;. the increase — 
of whose numbers and influence was the most 
infallible symptom of the progress of despotism. 


‘When a subject was at length admitted to the 


Imperial presence, he . was obliged, whatever 
might be his rank, .to fall prostrate on the 
‘ground, and to -adore,. according to the eastern. 
fashion, ‘the divinity of his lord and master™. 
Diocletian was @ nian of sense, who, in the course 
of private as well ag, ‘public life, Kad formed a — 
just: estimate both of himself and of magkind : 
nor is it easy . % conceive, ‘that. in substitating 
tthe. manners of Persia“'to, those of Rome, ‘he 
was seriously actuated : by'so anean a. ‘principle as . 
that of vanity; ‘He: Sattered himeelf, that an — 
osteutation of splendour ‘ait ‘jeniry-would, sub-. 


de ithe. ‘imagination: vf: the ‘maluitude that the 


Set Vietor. ‘Baton ed : an appears by the Pane- » 


sting thatthe Rosey svefp. goon recon¢iled td the name abd cere 


mony. of adofation;- 
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monarch would be less exposed to the rude li- CHap. 
cence of the people and the soldiers, as his per- Says! 
son was secluded from the public view; and that - 
habits of submission would insensibly be pro- 
ductive of sentiments of veneration. Like the 
modesty affected by Augustus, the state maintained 
by Diocletian was a theatrical representation ; but 
it must be confessed, that of the two comedies, 
the former was of a much more liberal and manly 
character than the latter. It was the aim of the 
one to disguise, and the object of the other to dis- 
play, the unbounded power which the emperors 
possessed over the Roman world. | 

Ostentation was the first principle of the new New form 
system instituted by Diocletian. The second was sition ar 
division. He divided the empire, the provinces, Sopee 
and every branch of the civil as well as smilitary two Cw. 
administration. . He miiltiplied the wheels of the “” 
machine of government, and rendered its ope- 
rations less rapid but more-secore. Whatever 
advantages and whatever defects might. attend 
these innovations, they must be ascribed in a very 
great degree to the first’ inventor; but as the new 
frame of policy ' was gradually improved and com- 
pleted by ‘succeéding princes, it will be more satis- 
factory to delay the consideration of it till 
the season of its fall maturity and perfection ™. 
Reserving, therefore, for the reign of Constan- 


The jauowaliods intsbaised by Diocletian, are chiefly deduced, 
“1st, from some very strong passages in Lactantius; - and,. sadly, from 
_ thé new ‘and various offices, which, in the-Theodosian code, ‘appear 


trendy established in the beginhing of the eign of Constantine. 


iH 
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tine a more exact picture of the new empire, we 
shall content ourselves with describing the prin- 
cipal and decisive outline, as ‘it was traced by the 
hand. of Diocletian... He had associated three . 
colleagues in the. exercise of the supreme power; 
and-as he: was convinced that the abilities of ao 
single. man were inadequate to the ‘public de- . 
fence, he considered. the joint administration of 
fonr princes not as-a temporary expedient, but as 
a fundamental Jaw of the constitution. It was his - 

intention, that the two elder princes should be 
distinguished by the. use of the diadem, and the - 
title of Augusti: that, as affection or esteem might | 

direct their choice, they should regularly call to 
their asyistance two subordinate colleagues ; and 
that the Casars, rising in their turn to the first 
rank, should supply ‘an -uninterrupted succession 
of emperors.. .The empire was divided into four 
parts. . ‘The East. and. Italy were the most’ ho- 
nourable, the Danube and the Rhine the most 
laborious.:stations. ‘The former claimed the pre- 
setice:of the, Augusti, the latter were: entrusted to 


'' the administration of the Casars. The strength 
of the legions was,in ‘the hands of. the four part- 


ners of sovereignty, ‘atid the despair’ of. stidces- a 
sively ‘vanquishing four. formidable rivals, might 


intitnidate | the ambition. of an. aspiring - general. ae 


In their: civil governinent, the. emperors were 


: supposed’ tO:-exetcise- the: undivided: power of the. 


monarch, . ‘apd, their edicts, < ‘inscribed owith their‘. 
jonie  niirined, ‘ke sreegived ; .in:-all: the:provinces, .- 


. as promulgated “by: ‘thelr “patual councils and 
authority # “  Noterithatinding these Precautions, 
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the political union of the Roman world was gra- CHAP. 


dually dissolved, and a principle of division was 
introduced, which,-in the course of a few years, 
_ occasioned the perpetual separation of the eastern 
and western empires. 


:'The system of Diocletian was accompanied Increase 
* ‘ e e e of 
with another very material disadvantage, which 


cannot even at present be totally overlooked; a 
more, expensive establishment, and consequently 
an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the 
people. Instead of a modest family of slaves and 
freedmen, such as had contented the simple preat- 
ness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four mag- 
nificent courts were established in the various 
parts of the empire, and as many Roman kings 
contended with each other‘and with the Persian 
monarch for the vain superiority of pomp and 
luxury. The number of ministers, of magistrates, 
of officers, and of servants, who filled the different 
departments of the state, was multiplied beyond 
the example of former times; and (if we may 
borrow the warm expression of -a contemporary), 
“when the proportion of those who received, 
« exceeded’ the: proportion of those who con- 
« tribpted, the provinces were oppressed by the 
weight of tributes™.” From this period to the 
extinction of the ‘empire, it would be easy to 
deduce ain. uninterrupted series of clamours and 
complaints. According to his religion and sita- 
ation, each® writer chuses: either Diocletian, or 
Constantine, or Valens, ‘or Theodosius, for the 


j 104 Laceot. de M., P. C. 7 


taxes. 
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CHAP. object of ‘his invectives; bat they unanimously 
eee , agree in representing the burden of the public 


impositions, arid particularly the Jand-tax and 
capitation, as the intolerable and increasing, 
grievance of their' own. times. From foe a 


concurrence, an . impartial historian, who - 


obliged to extiact truth from. satire; as all as - 
from panegyric, will be inclined , to. vide the - 
blame among the’ -princes whom 4 accuseg, 
and to ascribe their, exactions much less to fheir 
personal vices, than to the uniform system of 


their administration. © The emperor Diocletian 


Abdication 


was indeed the; author. of “that system; but 


during hig reign, the, growing evil was confined 
within the bounds of modesty and discretion, 
and he deserves the reproach of establishing per- 
nicious precedents, rather’ than ‘of exercising 
actual oppression™. It may be added, that his 
revennes were managed with pradent cecono- 
my; and that ‘after all the current expences 
were discharged, there still remained in the 
Imperial treasury an aniple provision either for 


| judicious: cnerely: or for ‘any ait of the 


state. 
Tt was in-the twenty-first ; year of hig’ reign 


of Diocle- that Diocletian executed his - ‘memorable resolu- 


tian and 


Maxi- 
mian. 


tion of abdicating the empiré; ; an‘action, more 
natarally to have ‘been expected “frony’the ‘elder — 
or the younger Antoiides, than: from g prince NF 
who bad never ‘Practised the lessons. ‘of philo- ; 
™ Indicta ex nova: que ss illoram temporum niodestia tole- 


rabiite in-perniciem processit, * Aural. Victor. who has treated ‘the 
chatacees ‘of Diocletian mith good sense, though in bad Latin. - 
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sophy either in the attainment or in the use of CHAP. 
"supreme power. Diocletian acquired the glory 

of giving t to the world the first example of'a re- 

- signation™, which has not been very frequently 
imitated: by succeeding monarchs. The parallel Resem- 
of Charles the Fifth, however, will naturally cae 
offer itself to our rind, not only since the elo- the Fifth. 
quence of a snodetn’ historian has rendered that 
name so familiar to an English reader, but from 

the’ very striking resemblance between the cha- 
racters of the two empérors, whose political 
abilities were superior to their military genius, 

and whose specious virtues were much less the 
effect of nature than of art. The abdication 

of Charles appears to have been hastened by 

the vicissitude of fortune; and the disappoint- 
ment of his favourite schemes urged him to re- 
linquish a power which che found: inadequate 

to his ambition. But the reign of Diocletian 

had flowed- with a tide of’ uninterrupted suc- 
cess; nor was it till after be had vanquished all 

his enemies, and accomplished all his designs, 

that he seems to have entertained any serious 
thoughts of -résigning the empire. Neither 
Charles’ nor Diocletian were arrived at a very 
advanced. period of life; since the one was only 
fifty-five, and the other was no more than fifty- 

nine years of. age; but the active life of those 
‘“ptinces; their wars ‘and“journies, the cares of 
royalty, and” ee ‘application. to business, had 

ee 00 Solus omaium, post coniditam dacavan Imperiamn, qui ex 


tanto fastigio opr ad privatse » = satum clvititatemqué semearet. 
Tratca ae hen Om 
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CHAP. alrendy impaired their constitution, and brought 
Hon the infirmities of a premature old age™. 

A. D. 304. Notwithstanding the . severity of a very cold | 

Long 

illness of and rainy winter, Diocletian left Italy soon: 

Diocletian. after the ceremony of his triumph, and began 
his progress towards the East round the cir- 
cuit of the Illyrian provinces. From. the ‘in- 
clemency of the weather, and the fatigue of 
the journey, he soon. contracted a élow ‘illness ; - 
and though he made easy marches, and was 
generally carried’ in a close litter, his disorder, 
before he arrived at Nicomedia, about the 
end of the summer, was become very serious 
and alarming. During. the whole’ winter he 
was confined to his palace: his danger inspired 
a general and unaffected concern; but the 
people could only judge of the various altera- 
tions of his health, from the joy or consterna- 
tion which they discovered in the countenances 
and behaviour of his attendants...The romour © 
of his death was for some time ‘universally be- 
lieved, and it was supposed to be. concealed, 
with a view'to prevent the troubles that might 
have happened during the absence of the Cesar 
Galerins. | At lengtli, however, on the: first of 
March, Diocletian once more appepred’ in. pub- 
lic, but so pale snd emaciated, that «he could 
scarcely have been recognised by, those fo whom 

ail Lg his person’ was the most familiar. “It wag time to ©”. 
put an end to the painful struggle; which: he had 

The partioulary of the journey'and illness are akie from Lie 


tantius.{c. 17.), who may sometimes ‘be admitted as an evidence of 
as facts, thovgh very seldom of private anecdotes, ; 
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sustamed during more than a year, between the CHAP. 
care of his bealth and that of his dignity. The , XI. 
former required indulgence and relaxation, the 
latter compelled ‘him to direct, from the bed of 
sickness, the administration of a great empire. 
He resolved: to pass the remainder of his days in 
honourable repose, to place his glory beyond the 
reach of fortune, and to relinquish the theatre 
of the world to his younger and more active 
associates” | 
- The ceremony of his abdication was performed 
in a spacious. plain, about three miles from 
Nicomedia. .The emperor ascended a lofty 
throne, and in a’ speech, fall of reason and dig- 
nity, declared his intention, both to the people 
and to the soldiers who were assembled on this 
extraordinary occasion. As soon as he liad di- A.D. 30s; 
vested himself of the purple, he withdrew from"! " 
the gazing multitude; and traversing the city in 
a covered chariot, proceeded, without delay, to 
the favourite retirement which he had chosen in 
his native country of Dalmatia. On the same Compli- 
day, which was the first of May™, Maximian, Maxicaiana 
as it had been previously concerted, made his 
resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. 


. 1 Aurelius Victor ascribes the abdication, which had been so 

variously accounted: for, to two causes. st, Dincletian’s contempt 
of ambition; and 2dly, His apprehension of impending troubles. 
a One of the panegyrists (vi. 9.) mentions the age and infirmities of 
*, Diocletian, as avery natural. reason for his retirement. 
- "Ww (The difficulties as well as mistakes attending the dateg both 
- of the year and of the day of Diocletian's abdication, are perfectly 
* Gleared' wp: by Tiflemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 5252 note 
19., and by Pagi ageannum. ; “3 | 
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Even in the splendout of the Roman triumph, 


\enen/ Diocletian had meditated his design of abdica- 


ting the government. As he wished to secure thé 
obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him, 
either a general: assurance that’ he would submit 
his actions to the authority of his benefactor, or 


‘a particular promise that he would descend from 


the throne, whenever he should. receive the. ad- 


' vice and the example. . This etigagement, though 


it was confirmed by the solemnity of’ an oath 
before the altar. of the Capitoline Jupiter”, 
would have proved a feeble restraint on the ~ 


. fierce temper of Maximian, whose passion was 


Retire- 
ment of ° 
Diocletian 
at Salona. 


the. love of power, aid who ‘neither desired 
present tranquillity nor fature reputation. But 
he yielded, however reltotantly; :to the ascendant 
which his wiser colleague had acquired over him, 
and retired, immediately ‘after his abdication, to a 
villa in Lucania, where it was_aimost {mpossible 
that such an impatient rm eoeld find any last- 
ing tranquillity. --,” 

Diocletian, who, fiom a: eile origin, had 
raised himself to the throve, passed the nite last - 
years: of hie life i ina private condition. Reason 
had dictated, and: content: ‘seems''to have :accom- 
age his retreat, ‘in, which: he enjoyed . for a. 

ong time the respect of those pritices ‘to. whon 
he had resigned the possession . of: Me; world™ 


M0 See Papegyt. Veter. vie Ge The oration was w pienapnced alter ; 


- Maxiniian bad seassumed ‘the purple. . 


"owt Enmeniue ‘peys him. avery fine conan aie ‘digie | 


“num illum virom, _ oe imperiog, at. perticipayit et ‘poeit, 
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It-is seldom that minds, long exercised in busi- cqar. 
ness, have formed any habits of conversing with , *!!!: 
themselves, and in the loss of power they prin- 
cipally regret the want of occupation. The 
amusements of letters and of devotion, which 
afford so many resources in solitude, were inca- 

pable of fixing the attention of Diocletian; but 

he bad preserved, or at least he soon recovered, 
a taste for the most innocent as well as natural 
pleasurés, and his leisure hours were sufficiently 
- employed in. building, planting, and gardening. 

His answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. 

‘He was solicited by that restless old man to re- His philo- 
assume the reins of government, and the Impe-%?"> ' 
rial purple. . He rejected the temptation with a 

smile of pity, calmly observing, that if he could 

shew Maximian the cabbages which he had 
planted with his own hands at Salona, he should 

no longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment 

of happiness for the pursuit of power™. In 

his conversations with his friends, be frequently 
acknowledged, that of all arts, the mogt difficult 

was the art of reigning; and he expressed him- 

self on that favourite topic with'a degree of 
warmth which could be the result only of. ex- 
perience. ‘“ How often,” was he accustomed to 

say, “is it the interest of four or five ministers 
“to combine together to deceive their sove- 


_« corisili et fai sui non peenitet ; neo amisisse se putat quod sponte 
_ “© transoripsit. Felix beatusque vere quem vestta, taptorum princt~ 
" « pum,.colunt obsequia privatam.” Panegyr. Vet. vil, 15 


©0118 We are obliged to,the younger Victor for this celebrat@l bon 
»mét. “Entropius mentions the thing in a more general manner. 
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p, “ reign! ‘Secluded from mankind by his exalted 
Xl. “dignity, the truth is concealed from his 
knowledge; he can see only with their eyes, 

“he hears nothing but ‘their misrepresenta- 
“tions. He confers the most important offices 
ape vice and weakness, and disgraces the 
“most virtuous and deserving among his sub- 
«jects. ‘By such infamous arts,” ‘added Dio- 
cletian, “ the best and wisest princes are sold 

“to the venal corruption of their courtiers™.” 

A just estimate of greatness, and the assurance 

of immortal fame, improve our relish for the 
pleasures of retirement; but the. Roman em- 
peror had filled too important ‘a character in- 

the world, to enjoy without ‘allay the comforts 

and security of a private condition. It was 

. Impossible that he could ‘remain ignorant of 
the troubles which afflicted the empire after 

his abdication. It was impossible that he could 

be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, 
sorrow, and: ‘discontent, sometimes pursued him 

into the: solitude of Salona. His tenderness, 

or at least his pride, was deeply wounded by | 

the misfortunes of his wife and daughter; and . 

‘the last moments. of Diocletian were embit- 
tered by some affronta,’ which Licinine and 
Constantine might have spared..the father of © 

so many emperors,-and the first author of 

and death. their own fortane. A report; ‘thoagh of a very, : 
A.D, 313. doubtful nature, hag, reached our times, that he’ 


_ Hist hagitt | P2985, 224, Voyjacis hat learned this coh" : | 
versation from his father. 


- 
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prudently withdrew himself from their power by CHap. 

a voluntary death”. | | XI. 
Before we dismiss the consideration of the life Descrip- 

and character of Diocletian, we may, for a mo- jona ing 

ment, direct our view to the place of his retire- the ad- 

ment.’ Salona; a principal city of his native oye oe 

proyince of ‘Dalmatia, was near two hundred 

Roman miles (according to the measurement 

of the public highways) from Aquileia and 

the confines of Italy, and. about two hundred 

and seventy ‘fron. Sirmium, the usual residence 

of the emperors ‘whenever they visited the Il- 

lyrian. frontier. --A miserable village still pre- 

serves the:name of Salona; but so late as the 

sixteenth: century, the remains ofi a theatre, and 

a confused: prospect of..,.broken arches and 

marble columns, coutinugy® to attest its an- 

cient splendoor’’. Abont six ‘or seven miles 

from the: city, Diocletian constructed a mag- 

nificent palace, and we may infer, from the 

greatness of the work, how long he had medi- 

tated: his design of abdicating the empire. The 

choice of -a spot which united all that could 


ue The younger Victor “slightly mentions the report. But as 

Dioelétian had disobliged a powerful and: successful party, his me- 
mory has been loaded with every crime and ayisfortune. It has 
_ been affirmed, that he died raying mad, that he waa condemned as a 
eximinal by the Raman senate, &c.. ra 

Mi. See the Ijiner. p. 269 278, Edit, Wenel. 

18 The Abate Fortis; in bis Viaggio in Dalmazia, p. 4S- (ypinted 
at Venice in the year 1774, in two small volumes in quarto) quotes a 
MIS. account of the antiquities of Salona, composed by Giambattists 
Giustiniani about the middle of the xvith century. 
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CHAP. contribute either fo health: or: to. Joxury,. did not 


w require the: partiality of a: natives: {The soil 
“was dry!and:-fertile, ‘the air’ is* ‘pure and 
“wholesome, ‘and though’ extremely hot during . 
“the. summer months, “this . country. seldom. 
“feels those sultry and noxious winds, to 
“which the coasts of Istria and some parts 
“of Italy are exposed. “The views from the 
palace are no less bearitiful than the soil and 
“climate were inyiting.: “Towards the west 
“lies the fertile “shore: that stretches along 
“the Hadriatic, in which a namber of. small 
“islands are scattered in such a manner, as 
“to give this part of the sea the. appearance 
“of a great lake. On the north side lies the 
“ bay, which led to-the ancient city of Salona; 
“and the. county, beyond it, appearing in 
“sight, forms a proper contrast to that more 
“extensive prospect of water, which the Ha- 
“driatic presents both to the south and to the 
“east. Towards’ the north, the view is ter- 
“minated by high and, irregular mountains, 
situated -at.a proper distance, and, in many 
" "_ Places, ‘covered with villages, cola and 
“ vineyards ””.” : 
nt Adams's Antiquities of Diocletian's palace at Spalatro, p 6. 
We may add a circuimstance or two from the Abate Fortis: the 
little stream of the Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces most 
excellent trout, which a sagacious writer, perbaps a monk, supposes 
to have been ore of the principal reasons that determined Diocletian 
sin the choice of his retirement. Fortis,’ (P45. Theesme author 
(p. $8.) observes, that a taste for agriculture ‘i is' reviving at Spalatro ; 


and that an expetimental farm has lately been established near tue 
city, by a sqciety of at — 
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| ‘Though Cotsliitine, ftom ainety ahr guar 
préjudice, ‘affects’ to' mention’ the pglace ‘df’ Dio. *"!- 
cletian with’ codtempt™, yet: one of their dac- Of Diocl- ’ 
tessors, who ‘conld only see it in a neglected and a 
mutilated state, celebrates its magnificence in 
terms: of the highest, admiration”. It covered 

an extent of ground consisting of between nine 

and ten English acres. The form was quadran- 
gular, flanked with sixteen towers. ‘Two of the 

sides were near six hundred, and the other two 

neat seven hundred’ feet in length. The whole 

was constracted of a beautiful free-stone, ex- 
tracted from the neighbouring quarries of Tran, 

or Tragutium, and very little inferior to marble 

itself. Four streets, intersecting each other at 
right angles, divided the several parts of this 
great edifice, and the approach to the principal 
apartment was from avery stately entrance, 
which is still denominated sthe Golden Gate. 
The approach was terminated by a peristylium of 
granite colunms, on one side of which we dis- 
cover the square temple of A®sculapius, on the 

other the octagon temple of Jupiter. The Jatter 

of those deities Diocletian revered as the patron 

of his fortunes, the former as. the protector of 

his health. By comparing the. present remains 
with the precepts of Vitravins, the several parts 

of: the building, the: baths, bed-chamber, the 
atrium, the basilica, and the Cyzicene, Corinthian, 


WS Constantin. Orat. ad Coetum Sanet.'c. 25. In this sermon, 
the,emperor, or the bishop who compoted it for him, affects to relate 
phe miserable end oP all the persecutors of the church. 

"9 Constantin, Porphyr. de Stato Imper. p. 86. 
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- CHAP. and: Egyptian’ halls. have been described with 


XIIl. 


‘some degree of precision, or ‘at least of proba- 
bility. Their forms were various, their propor- 
tions just, but they were all attended with two-. 
imperfections, very repugnant to our modern no- 
tions of taste and conveniency, . “These stately 


_rooms had neither windows nor chimnies\”They 


were lighted from the top (for the building seems 
to have consisted of no more than one story), 
and they received their heat by the help of pipes 
that were conveyed along the walls. The range 
of principal apartments. was protected towards 
the south-west by a portigo five hundred and . 


seventeen feet long,.which must have formed a 


very noble and delightful walk, when the beauties - 
of painting and sculpture were added to those of 
the prospect. | ; 

Had this magnificent - ‘edifice remained “in a 
solitary county, itewould have been exposed to 


‘the ravages of time; but, it might; perhaps, have 


escaped the: rapacious | _iaaostry of man. The 


- Nillage of Aspalathus‘, atid) long afterwards, 


the provincial t town of Spalatro, have‘grown out of - 
its ruiz. The’ Golden Gate now opens into the 
market-place;, St. Jolin the Baptist has usurped 


- the honours of AEscalapins ; ° and the temple of 


Jupiter; under the protection of the Virgin, is 
converted into the outhedral church. . For this 
account of Diocletian’ 8 palace we are principally 
indebted to ati ingenious artist of our own, time 
and, country, whom a. very liberal curiosity car- 


 D'Anville, Geagraphie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 162. 
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ried into the heart of Dalmatia’. But there is cyap 
room to suspett, that the elegance of his designs _ XIII. 
alu engraving has somewhat flattered the objects 
wiich it was their purpose to represent. We Decline of 
are informed by a more recent: and very judi-‘**™ 
_cious traveller, that the awful. rains of Spalatro 
are not less expressive of the decline of the arts 
than of the greatness of the Roman empire in 
the time of Diocletian™. If such was indeed 
the state of architecture, we must naturally be- 
lieve that painting and sculpture bad experienced 
a still more sensible decay. The practice of 
architecture is directed by a few general and 
even mechanical rales. - But sculpture, and, 
above all, painting, propose to themselves the 
imitation not only of the forms of nature, but of 
the characters and passion’ of the. human soul. 
In those sublime arts, the dexterity of the hand is 
of little avail, unless it is animated by fancy, and 
guided by - most correct taste and obser- 
vation. 

It is almost aunicésary to remark, that the Of letters. 
civil distractions ‘of the empire, the licence of 
the soldiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and the 


_ 3" Messieurs Aes a Gaus ; ‘attended by two sams 
‘visited Spalatro i in the month of Joly 1757. .-The magnificent work 
. which their journey produced was. ablished i in London seven years 
afterwards. . 
(2 T shall quote the wards of the Abate Forts. ¢ F’bustevol- 
. “mente nota agli amatori dell’ Architettura, ¢ deli’ Antichita, 
«© Vopere del Signor Apams, che a donato molto a que’ superbi ves- 
“ tigi coll’ abituale elegariza del suo tovcalapis e del bulino. * In ge- 
“‘,nerale la rozzezza del scalpello, e'l cativo gusto: tel seoolo vi gareg- 
_  giano colla mogaificenss del fabricate.” . See See Vinggio i TY Dalma- 
zia, p. 40, : o, 
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progress of despotism, had proved very unfa- 
vourable to genius, and even to learning. The 
succession of. Iilyrian princes restored the empire, 

without restoring ‘the sciences. Their military 
education was not calculated to inspire them 


_ with the love of letters; and even the mind of 


Diocletian, however active and capacious in bu- 
siness, was totally uninformed by study or spe- 
culation. The professions of law and physic are 


of such common use and certain profit, that they 
_, will always secure a sufficient number of practi- 


tioners, endowed with a reasonable degree of abi- 
lities and knowledge ; ; but it does not appear that 
the students in those two faculties appeal to any 
celebrated masters who have flourished within 
that period. The voice of poetry was silent. 


_ History was redaced to dry and confused abridg- 


he new 


utonists. 


ments, alike destitate of amusement and instruc- 
tion. A. Janguid and affected: eloquence was’ still 
retained*in the pay and:service of the emperors, 
who encouraged not any arts except those which 
contributed to the gratification of their pride, or 
the defence of their power™ 

The declining age of learning and of man- 
kind is marked, ‘however, by the rise and rapid 
progress of the new Platonists. The school of 


'® The orator Enmenius was secretary to theem perora Maximian 
atid Constentias, and Professor of Rhetoric in the college of Autun. 
His salary was six hundred thousand sesterees, which, according to 
the lowest computation of that age, must have exceeded three thou- 
sand Rpunds a year. -He generously requested the permission..of 
employing it in rebuilding the college. See his Oration De restau- 
randis scholis; which, though not exempt from vanity, may atone 


for his panegysics. 
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Alexandria silenced those of Athens; and the CHAP. 
ancient sects enrolled themselves under the ban-, ~!/1. 
gers of the more fashionable teachers, who re- 
_-commended their system by the novelty of their 
method, and the austerity of their manners. 
Several of these masters, Ammonius, Plotinus, 
Amelius, and Porphyry,™, were men of profound 
thought, and intense application; but by mistaking 
the true object of philosophy, their labours contri- 
buted much less to improve, than to corrupt the 
human understanding. The knowledge that is 
suited to our situation and powers, the whole 
compass of moral, natural, and mathematical 
science, was neglected by the new Platonists; 
whilst they exhausted their strength in the verbal 
disputes of metaphysics, attempted to explore the 
secrets of the invisible world, and studied to re- 
concile Aristotle with Plato, on subjects of which 
both these philosophers were as ignorant as the 
rest of mankind. Consuming their reason in these 
deep but unsubstantial meditations, their minds 
were exposed to illusions of fancy. They flattered 
themselves that they possessed the secret of dis- 
engaging the soul from its corporeal prisén ; 
claimed a familiar intercourse with demons and 
spirits; and, by a very singular revolution, con- 
verted the study of philosophy into that of magic. 
The ancient sages had derided the popular super- 


‘ Porphyry died about the time of Diocletian's abdication. The 
life of his master Plotinus, which he composed, will give us the most 
complete idea of the genius of the sect, and the manners of ‘ts pro- 

“fessors. This very curious piece is inserted in Fabricius, BibHotheca 
» Greca, tom. iv, p.’88--148. 
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CHap. stition; after disguising its extravagance by the 
Xl. thin pretence of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus 
and Porphyry becanie its ‘most zealous defenders, 

As they agreed with the Christians in a few mys- 

' terious points of faith, they. attacked the remain- 

der of their theological system with all thé fury 

of civil war, ~The new Platonists would scarcely - 
deserve a place in thie history of science, but in 

that of the church the mention of them will very 


frequently occur, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


TrouNes after the <Abdication of Diocletian. 
Death of Constantius.—LElecation of Constan- 
tine and Maventius.—Six Emperors at the 
same Time.—Death of Mazimian and Gale- 
rius.—Victories of Constantine over Marentius 
and Licinius.—Re-union of the Empire under 
the Adthority of Constantine. 
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TuE balance of power established by Diocletian cHar. 


subsisted no longer than while it was sustained by 


the firm and dexterous hand of the founder. It Period of 


ivil wars 


required such a fortunate mixture of different |: ad -conias 


tempers and abilities, as could scarcely be found "4; ,.. 


or even expected a second time; two empcrors —323. 


without jealousy, two Czesars without ambition, 
and the same: general interest invariably pursued 
by four independent princes. The abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian was succeeded by 
eighteen years of discord and confusion. The 
empire was afflicted’ by five civil wars; and the 
remainder of the time was not so much a state of 
tranquillity as a suspension of arms between se- 
veral hostile monarchs, who, viewing each other 
with an eye of fear and hatred, strove to increase 
their respective forces at the expeuce of their 
subjects. 


As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had re- Character 
signed the purple, their station, aecording to the *"4 situa 
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CHAa4P. rules of the new constitution, was filled by the 


tion of 


Constan- 
tius, 


two Cesars, Constantius and Galerius, who im- 
mediately assumed the title of Augustus’.. The 
honours of seniority and precedence were al- 
Jowed to the former of those princes, and he 
continued, under a new appellation, to Admi- 
nister his ancient department of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain. The government of those ample 


. provinces was sufficient to exercise his talents, 


and to satisfy his ambition. Clemency, tem- 
perance, and moderation, distinguished the 
amiable character of Constantius, afid+his for- 
tunate subjects had frequently occasion to com- 
pare the. virtues of their sovereign with the 
passions of Maximian, and even with the arts 
of Diocletian*. Instead of Imitating their 
eastern pride and magnificence, Constantius 
preserved the modesty of a Roman prince. He 
declared, with unaffected sincerity, that his most 
valued treasure was in the hearts of his people, 
and that, whenever thé’ dignity of the throne, 
or the danger of the state, required any extra- 
ordinary supply, he could depend’: with con- 
fidence on their gratitude and liberality’. “ The 


' M. de Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur et la De 
cadence des Romaius, .c. 17.) euppoees, on the authority of Orosius 
and Eusebius, that, on this occasion, the empire, for the first time, 
was really divided into two parts. It is difficult, however, to discover 
in what respect the plan of Galerius differed from that of Diocletian. 

* Hic non modo amabilis, sed etiam venerabilis-‘Gallis fuit; pree- 
cipue quod Diocletiani euspectam prudentiam, et Maximiani sangnie 
nariam violentiam imperio ejus evaserant. Eutrop. Breviar. x, i. 

* Divitiis Provincialium (mel. Provinciarum) ac privatorum studens,' 
fisci commoda non admedum affectans 3 ducensqbe melius publicas 
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ptovincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, sensible cuHap. 
of his worth, and of their own happiness, reflected *!¥- 
with anxiety on the declining health of the em- 

petor Constantius, and the tender age of his nu- 
merous family, the issue of his second marriage 

with she daughter of Maximian. 

The stern temper of Galerius was cast in ac, Cale. 
very different mould; and while he commanded tvs. 
the esteem of his subjects, he seldom conde- 
scended to solicit. their affections. His fame 
in arms, and above all, the success of the Per- 
sian war, had elated his haughty mind, which 
was naturally impatient of a superior, or even 
of an equal. If it were possible to rely on the 
partial testimony of an injudicious writer, we 
might ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to 
the menaces of Galerius, and relate the par- 
ticulars of a private ‘conversation between the 
two princes, in which the: former.discovered as 
much: pusillanimity .as the: latter displayed in- 
gratitude and arrogance’. But these obscure 
anecdotes are sufficiently refated by an im- 
partial’ view ‘of the character and conduct of 
Diocletian. ‘Whatever might otherwise have 
been his intentions, if he had apprehended any 


opes a privatis haberi, quam intra unam claustrom reservari. Id. ibid. 
He carried this maxim so far, that whenever.he gave an entertain- 
ment, he was obliged to borrow a service of plate. 

‘ Lactantius de Mort. Persecator. c. 18. Were the particulars of 
this conferencamoreconsistent with trath and decency, we mightstill 
ask, how they came to the knowledge of an obscure rhetorician ? Bot 

‘there are many historians who put us in'mind of the admirable saying 
“ofthe great Condé to Cardinal de Retz; ‘* Ces coquins note font 
» “ parler ét agir, comme ils auroient fait eax-memes & notre place.” 
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CHAP. danger from the violence of Galerius, his godd ' 
ees sense would have instructed him to prevent the 
ignominious. contest; and as he had held the’ 
sceptre with glory, he would have resigned it 
without disgrace. 
The wo After the elevation of Constantius and/Gale- 
a rius to the rank of Augusti, two new Caesars were 
Maxinin. required to supply their place, and to complete 
the system of the Imperial government. Diocle- 
tian .was sincerely desirous of withdrawing him- 
self from the world; he considered Galerius, who 
had married his daughter, as the firmest support 
of his. family. and’ of the etnpire; and he. con- 
sented,’ ‘without reluctance, that his successor 
should. assume the merit as well as the envy of 
the important nomination. It was fixed without 
consulting the interest or inclination of the princes 
of the West. Each of them had a son whio was 
arrived at the. age of manhood, and who might 
have been .déemed the. most natural candidates 
for the vacant, honour. ’But the impotent resent- 
ment of Mazithian was. no longer to be dreaded ; 
and the moderate. Coustantins, though he might 
despise, the dangers, was Ahupiinely: apprehensive. 
of the .calamities of civil’ war.'., The; two persons 
whom Galerius proitioted’ to.. the ranks’ of Czesar, 
were such better suited to aétvé: the.views of his 
ambition’; . and ‘their. -privieipal recommendation 
seems td ‘Hiave consiited in the want of merit or 
personal .corisequence.. The frat. of “these was 
Daza, of, as: he wag. afterwards: called, Maximin, ; 
whose mother'waa: the sister of Galerius. The 
unexperienced ‘youth still betrayed by his man- 
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ners and language his rustic education, when, CHAP. 
. to his own astonishment, as well as that of the. X!¥: 
“world, he was invested by Diocletian with the 
- purple, exalted: to ‘the dignity of Cesar, and 
entrusted with the ‘sovereign command of Egypt 
. and Syria’. At the same time, Severus, a faith- 
fal servant, addicted to pleasure, but not -inca- 
pable of business, was sent to Milan, to receive, 
from the reluctant hands of Maximian, the 
Ceesarian ortiaments, and the possession of 
Italy and Africa’. According to the forms 
of the constitation, Severus acknowledged the 
supremacy of the western emperor; but he 
was absolutely devoted to the commands of his 
benefactor’ Galerius, who, reserving to himself 
the intermediate countries from the confincs 
of Italy to those of Syria, firmly established his 
power over three-fourths of thegmonarchy. In 
the full, confidence, that’ the approaching ‘death 
of Constantins would leaye him sole master 
of the Roman world, we-are assured that he 
had. arranged in pis mind ‘a long succession of 
future: princes; ‘and that he ‘meditated his own 
retreat: from ‘public life, after he should have 
; accomplished 8 glorious reign of ibout twenty 


‘ years:. 


: Sublatus nupei a poset et si ee aiaae de M. P. 
©, 19.) statim Scutarius, continuo Protector, mox Tribunus, postridie 
| Geesar, accepit | Orientem. Aurelius Victor is too liberal,in giving 
"him the whole portion of Diocletian. |. 
* His diligence and fidelity are acknoerledged even by Lactantius, 
de M.P.cis. ... 
’ These schemes, however, he only on the 9 doubtful autho- 
tity @f Lantantion, do D4: P. Cr 20. . 
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CHAP. But within less than eighteen months, two un-. 

XIV. expected, revolutions overturned the ambitious 

Ambition schemes of Galerius. The hopes of uniting the 

aeaciae western provinces to his empire were disappbint- 

ey two ed by the elevation of Constantine, whilst \Italy 

tions. and Africa were lost by the successful revolt of 
Maxentius. © 

Birh,edue J, The fame of Constantine has rendered 

hai a : posterity attentive to the most. minute circum- 

ea stances of his life and actions. - The place 

A.D. 274 of his birth, as well as the condition of his 

mother Helena, have been the subject not only 

of literary but of national: disputes. Notwith- 

standing the recent tradition, which assigns 

for her father, a Britisi king, we are obliged — 

to confess, that Helena was the daughter of 

an innkeeper’; but, at the same time, we may 

defend the legality of her marriage, against 

those who have represented her as the cun- 

cubine of Constantius’. .The .great Constan- 


tine. was most. probably born at Naissus, in 


* This tradition, thom to the contemporaties of Constantine, « 
was invented in ‘the darkness of monesteries, was. embellished by: 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, and the writers of the xitth century, has been | 
defended by our sntiquarians of the last’ age, and is seriously related 
in the ponderous Hitiory of England, compiled by ‘Mr. Carte (vol. i. 
p- 147.)." He transports, however, the ‘kingdois ‘sfCoil, the imagi- 
nary father of Helena, from Essex to.she wall of Antonjnus, 


® Entropius (x. 2. ) expresses, ina ‘few woate: the real sails and 
the.occasion of the error, “ ex olscuriori mairimonio ejus filius.” Zo- - 


simus (I. ii. p. 78.) eagerly seized the most unfavourable report, and 


is follewed by Orosius (vii. 28.),,. whose authodiiy-.ie oddly ‘enough. te 
overlooked by the indefatigable but'Fattial Tillemont. By insisting , 
bp. the divorce of Helena, Diocletian ee her Papi 
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Dacia”; ; and it is not surprising, that in a fa- CHAP, 
mily and province distinguished only by the pro-, ae 
fession of arms, the youth should discover very 
‘HER pocinatin to improve his mind by the 
‘acquisition of knowledge". He was about A-D.s92. 
eighteen years of age when his father was pro- 
moted to the rank of Cesar; but that fortu- 
nate event was attended with his mother's di- 
vorce; and the splendour of. an Imperial alli- 
ance reduced the son of. Helena to a state of 
disgrace and humiliation. Instead of follow- 
ing Constantius in the West, he remained in 
the service of Diocletian, signalized his va- 


1 There are three opinions with regard to the place of Constane 
tine’s birth. 1. Our English antiquarians were used to dwell with 
rapture on the words of his panegyrist ; “ Britannias illic oriendo 
*¢ nobiles fecisti.” . But this celebrated passage may be referred with 
as much propriety to the accession as to the nativity of Constan- 
tine. 9. Some of the modern Greeks have ascribed the honour 
of his birth to Drepanum, a town on the gulf of Nicomedia (Cel- 
larius, tom. ii. p. 174.), which Constantine dignified with the name 
of Helenopolis, and Justinian aderned with many splendid build- 
ings (Procop. de Aidificiis, v. 2.). It is indeed probable enough, . 
that Helena’s father kept an inn at Drepanum ; and that Constan- 
tins might lodge theré when he returned from a Persian embassy 
‘in the reign of Aurelian. Bot in the wandering life of a soldier, 
the place of his’ marriage, and the places where his children are 
born, have very little connection with each other. 3. The claim 
of Naissus is supported by the: , anopynious writer, published at the 
end of Ammisnus, p.710..and who in general copied very good 
materials: and it is confirmed by Jalius Firmicus (de Astrologii, 

“1. i, 4), who flourished under the reign of Constantine him- 
_ elf. Some objections bave been raised against the integrity of 
the text, and the application of the passage of Firmicus; but the 
former is established by the best MSS. and the latter is velg ably 
defended by Lipsius de Magnitudine Romana, |. iv. ¢. 11. ef Sup- 
| plement. a 

" Literis minus instroctus. Anonym. ad Ammist. pmo. T 


is nak. Sp 


3 BaP, lour in ha ware ‘ot J : a ‘and evita, “dnt 
gradually rose’ to:the honourable station? of a tri: 
bune of the frst order. i Phe fizare of a 
was tall and majestic ; he was dexterons in dil his 
exercises, intrepid.in. war, affable i in ‘peace; lin bis. 
whole conduct, the active spirit of youth was tem- 
pered by habitual prudence; and while his mind 
was engrossed by amibition, he appeared cold and 
insensible to the allurements of pleasure. The 
favour of the people and soldiers, who had named 
him as a worthy candidate for the rank of Cesar, 
served only to exasperate the jealousy of Gale- 
rius; and though prudence might restrain him 
from exercising any open violence, an absolute 
monarch is seldom.at a loss how to execute 4 sure 
and secret revenge”. Every hour increased the 
danger of Constantine, and the anxiety of his fa- 
ther, who, by repeated letters, expressed. the 
warmest desire of embracing his son, For. 

' some time’ the policy of Galerie supplied him 
with delays and’ excuses, bat it was impossible 
long to refuse so nataral a request of his dissociate, . 
without maintaining _ his refogal“by arms. The’ 
permission of the journey WAS reluctantly granted,” 
and whatever. precautioris the emperor might have 
taken to intercept a ‘return,-the consequences of 
which he, with so“mmuch reason,:: apprehended, 
they were effectually: a re by the, incre- 


" Galerius, or perhaps his own couse, eal kim a sage. 
comiit with a Sarmatian (Anonym.. p. 710.) amd with.a monsirous 
lion. » See Praxagoras apud Photium, p- 63..: Praxagoras, an Athe- 
nian philosopher, had written a life of Constantine, in two books, 

Reich are now last. He was a contemporary. 
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ible diligence of Constantine’. Leaving the cHaP. 
palace of Nicomedia in the night, be travelled sae 
post throngh Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, 

Italy, and Gaul, and amidst the joyful acclama- 

tions of the people, reached the port of Boulogne, 

in the very moment when his father was preparing — 

to embark for Britain”. 

The British expedition, and an easy victory Neath of 
over the barbarians of Caledonia, were the last ane 
exploits of the reign of Constantius. Ile ended ¢levation 
his life.in the Imperial palace of York, fifteen sain 
months after he had received the title of Au- ey 
gustus, and almost fourteen years aud a half after 
he had been promoted to the rank of Caesar. . 

His death was immediately succeeded by the cle- 
vation of Constantine. The ideas of inheritance 
and succession are so very familiar, that the ge- 
nerality of mi®kiff consider them as fonnded, 
not only in reas6n, but in nature itself. Our 
imagination rcadif@transfers the same principles 
from private property to public dominion: and 
whenever a virtuous father leaves bebind him 
a son whdse merit seems to justify the esteem, or 
even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence 


of .prejudice and of affection operates with irre- 


18 Zosimus, |. ii. p. 78,79 ‘“Lactantius de M. P.c. vt. The 
former tells a very foolish story, that Constantine caused all the post- 
horses, which he had used, to be hamstrung. Such a blouly execu- 
tion, without preventing a pursuit, would have scattered suspicions, 
and might havé stopped his journey. 

™ Anonym. p. 710. Panegyr. Veter. vii. 4. But Zosiniug |. ti. 
P79. Eusebius de Vit. Constant. 1, i ¢. 21. and Lactantius dg M.P. 

_ , & 24. suppose, with less accuracy, that he found his father on hus 
death-bed. “; ; 
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cHapP. sistible weight. The flower of the western armies. 

XIV. had followed Constantius into Britain, and the 
national troops were reinforced by a numerous — 
body of Alemanni, who obeyed the ordafs of 
Crocus, one of their hereditary chieftains”. The . 
opinion of their own importance, and the as- 
surance that Britain, Gaul, and Spain, would 
acquiesce in their nomination, were diligently 
inculcated to the legions by the adherents of 
Constantine. The soldiers were asked, Whether 
they could hesitate a moment between the, honour 
of placing at their head the worthy son of their 
beloved emperor, and the ignominy of tamely 
expecting the arrival of some obscure stranger, 
on whom it might please the sovereign of Asia 
to bestow the armies and provinces of the West: 
It was insinuated to them, that gratitude and 
liberality held a distinguished place among the 
virtues of Constantine; nor did that artful prince 
shew himself to the troops, *till they were pre- 
pared to salute him with the names of Augustus 
and Emperor. The throne was the object of his 
desires; and had he been less actuated by ambi- 
tion, it was his only means of safety. He was 
well acquainted with the character and senti- 
ments of Galerius, and sufficiently apprized, that 
if he wished to live he must determine to reign. 


% Cunctis qui aderant annitcutibus, sed precipue Croco (alts 
Eroco) Alamanuorum Rege, auxilii gratid Constantium comitato, 
impeytum capit. Victor Junior, c. 41. This is perhaps the first in- - 
stance of a barbarian king, who assisted the Roman arms with aw 
independent body of his own subjects. The practice grew fumiliar, 

and at last became fatal. 
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The decent and even obstinate resistance which 
he chose to affect”, was contrived to justify his 
usurpation; nor did he yield to the acclamations 
of the army, till he had provided the proper ma- 
terials tor a letter, which he immediately dis- 
patched to the emperor of the East. Constantine 
informed him of the melancholy event of his fa- 
ther’s death, modestly asserted his natural claim 
to the succession, and respectfully lamented, that 
the affectionate violence of his troops had not 
permitted him to solicit the Imperial purple in 
the regular and constitutional manner. The first 
emotions of Galerius were those of surprise, dis- 
appointment, and rage; and as he could seldom 
restrain his passions, he loudly threatened, that 
he would commit to the flames both the letter 
and the messenger. But his resentment insensibly 
subsided; and when he recollected the doubttnl 
chance of war, when he had weighed the cha- 
racter and strength of his adversary, he consented 
to embrace the honourable accommodation which 
the prudence of Constantine had left open to hin. 
Without either condemning or ratifving the 
choice of the British army, Galerins accepted 
the son of his deceased colleague, as the sove- 
reign of the provinces beyond the Alps; bat he 
gave him only the title of Casar, and the fourth 
rank among the Roman princes, whilst he con- 
ferred the vacant place of Augustus on fis fa- 

6 His panegyrist Eumenius (vii. 8.) ventures to affirin, in i 


sence of Constantine, that he put spurs to his horse, and triedf but 
, s s o . . 
in vain, to escape from the hands of his soldiers. 
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_ CHAP. vourite Severus. The apparent harmony of the 
see empire was still preserved, and Constantine, who 
already possessed the substance, expected, without 
impatience, an opportunity of obtaining the ho- 

nours, of supreme power”. 
Thebroe = The children of Constantius by his second 
mea marriage were six in number, three of either sex, 
ra and whose Imperial descent might have solicited 
a preference over the meancr extraction of the 
son of Helena. But Constantine was in the thirty- 
second year of his age, in the full vigour both of 
mind and body, at the time when the eldcst of 
his brothers could not possibly be more than 
thirteen years old. His claim of superior merit 
had been allowed and ratified by the dying 
emperor". In his Jast moments, Constantius 
bequeathed to his eldest son the eare of the 
safety as well as greatness of the family; con- 
juring bim to assume both the authority and the 
sentiments of a father with regard to the chil- 
dren of Theodora. Their liberal education, ad- 
vantageous marriages, the secure dignity of their 
lives, and the first honours of the state with 
which they were invested, attest the fraternal 
affection of Constantine; and as those princes 
possessed a mild and grateful disposition, they 


” Lactantius de M. P. c. 25. Eumenius (vii. 8.) gives a rheto- 
rical turn to the whole transaction, 

The choice of Constantine, by his dying father, which is war- 
ranted by reason, and insinuated by Eumenius, seemr to be confirmed 
by the most unexceptionable authority, the concurring evidence of 
Lact, ntius (de M.P. c. 24.) and of Libanius (Oration i.) , of Eusebius 
(in Vit. Constantin. |. i. c. 18. 21.) and of J ulian (Oration i.). 
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submitted without reluctance to the superiority of CHAP. 
his genius and fortune’. AV. 
cs i aoe? 3s \n pte 

II. The ambitious spirit of Galerius was Discontent 

scarcely reconciled to the disappointment of his aa 

views upon the Gallic provinces, before the un- apprchen- 

. . 210n oO 

expected loss of Italy wounded his pride as well taxcs. 

as power in a still more sensib’s part. The long 

absence of the emperors had filled Rome with 

‘discontent and indignation ; and the people gra= 

dually discovered, that the preference given to 

Nicomedia and Milan, was not to be ascribed to 

the particular inclination of Diocletian, but to 

the permanent form of government which he had 

instituted. It was in vain that, a few months 

after his abdication, his successors dedicated, 

under his name, those magnificent baths, whose 

ruins still supply the ground as well as the ma- 

terials for so many churches and convents™. 

The tranquillity of those elegant recesses of ease 

and luxury was disturbed by the impatient mur- 

murs of the Romans, and a report was insensibly 

circulated, that the sums expended in crecting 

Of the three sisters of Constantine, Constantia married the 
emperor Licinivs, Anastasia the Cesar Bassianus, and Eutropia the 
consul Nepotianus, The three brothers were, Dalmatius, Julius 
Constantius, and Annibalianus, of whon we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

0 See Gruter Inscrip. p. 178 The six princes are all ientioned, 
Diocletian and Maximian as the senior Augusti, and fathers of the 
emperors. They jointly dedicate, for the use of éheir own Romans, 
this magnificent edifice. The architects have delineated the ruins of 
these Therma ;° and the antiquarians, particularly Donatus and 
Nardini, have ascertained the ground which they covered. Ofrof 
the great rooms is now the Carthusian church ; and even one o the 
porter's lodges is sufScient to form another church, which belongs — 
to the Feuillans. 
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cHaP. those buildings would soon be required at their. 
XIV. ‘hands. About that time the avarice of Gale- 
rius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, had 
induced him to make a very strict and rigorous 
inquisition into the property of his subjects, for 
the purpose of a general taxation, both on their 
Jands and on their persons. A very minute sur- 
vey appears to have been taken of their real 
estates; and wherever there was the slightest 
suspicion of concealment, torture was very freely 
employed to obtain a sincere declaration of their 
personal wealth”. The privileges which had 
exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces, 
were no longer regarded: and the officers of 
the revenue already began to number the Roman 
people, and to settle the proportion of the new 
taxes. Even when the spirit of freedom had 
been utterly extinguished, the tamcst subjects 
have sometimes ventured to resist an unprece- 
dented invasion of their property; but on this 
occasion the injury was aggravated by the insult, 
and the sense of private interest was quickened 
by that of national honour. The conquest of 
Macedonia, as we have already observed, had 
delivered the Roman people from the weight of 
personal taxes. ‘Though they had experienced 
every form of despotism, they had now enjoyed 
that exeniption near five hundred years; nor 
could they patiently brook the insolence of an 
Illyrian peasant, who, from his distant resi- 
deffze in Asia, presumed to number Rome 


*" 3 See Lactantius de M. P. c. 26, 31. 
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among the tributary cities of his empire. The CHP, 
‘rising fury of the people was encouraged by the aS 
au.hority, or at least the connivance, of the 
senate; and the fecble remains of the Preto- 

rian guards, who had reason to apprehend their 

own dissolution, embraced so honourable a pre- 

tence, and declared their readiness to draw 

their swords in the service of their oppressed 

. country. It was the wish, and it soon became 

the hope, of every citizen, that after expelling 

from Italy their foreign tyrants, they should elect 

a prince who, by the place of his residence, 

and by his maxims of government, inight once 

more deserve the title of Roman Emperor. 

The name, as well as the situation of Maxen- 

tins, determined in his favour the popular en- 
thusiasm. 

Maxentius was the son of the emperor Maxi- Maxentius 
mian, and he had married the daughter of Gale- Haar Me 
rius. His birth and alliance seemed to offer him Rone 
the fairest promise of succeeding to the empire ; Oct. 2s. 
but his vices and incapacity procured him the 
same exclusion from the dignity of Caesar, which 
Constantine had deserved by a dangerous su- 
periority of merit. The policy of Galerius pre- 

- ferred such associates, as would never disgrace 
the choice, nor dispute the commands, of their 
benefactor. An obscure stranger was therefore 
raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of the 
late emperor of the West was left to enjoy the 
luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few ‘a 
‘distant from the capital. The gloomy passons 
‘of his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were ins 
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flamed by envy on the news of Constantine's 
success; but the hopes of Maxentius revived 
with the public discontent, and he was easily 
persuaded to unite his personal injury and pre- 
tensions with the cause of the Roman people. 
Two Pretorian tribunes and a commissary of 
provisions undertook the management of the 
conspiracy ;" and as every order of men was 
actuated by the same spirit, the immediate event 
was neither doubtful nor difficult. The prefect 
of the city, and a few magistrates, who main- 
tained their fidelity to Severus, were massacred 
by the guards; and Maxentius, invested with 
the Imperial ornaments, was acknowledged by 
the applanding senate and people as the pro- 
tector of the Roman freedom and dignity. It 
is uncertain whether Maximian was previously 
acquainted with the conspiracy; but as soon as 
the standard of rebellion was erected at Rome, 
the old emperor broke from the retirement 
where the authority of Diocletian had con- 
demned him to pass a life of melancholy solitude, 
and concealed his returning ambition under the 
disguise of paternal tenderness. At the request 
of his son and of the senate, he condescended 
to re-assume the purple. His ancient dignity; 
his experience, and his fame in arms, added 
strength as well as reputation to the: party of . 
Maxentius™. 

= The sixth Panegytic represents the conduct of Maximian in 
the most favourable light ; and the ambiguous expression of Aurelius 
View “* retractante diu,” may signify, either that he contrived, or, 


that he opposed, the conspiracy. See Zosimus, |. ii. p. 79. and 
Lactantius de M, P. c. 26, 
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_* According to the advice, or rather the orders, CHAP. 
of his colleague, the cinperor Severus imme-, *!¥: 
di.tely hastened to Rome, in the full confidence, Delestan: 
chat, by his unexpected cclerity, he should ae. 
easily suppress the tumult of an unwarlike popu- 
lace, commanded by a licentions youth. But 
he found on his arrival the gates of the city 
shut against him, the walls filled with men and 
arms, an expericnced general at the head of 
the rebels, and ‘his own troops withont spirit 
or affection. A large hody of Moors deserted 
to the enemy, allured by the promise of a large 
donative; and, if it be true that they had been 
levied by Maximian in his African war, pre- 
ferrimg the natural feelings of gratitude to the 
artificial ties of allegiance. Anulinus, the 
Praetorian prefect, declared himself in favour 
of Maxentius, and drew after him the most 
considerable part of the troops, accustomed to 
obey his commands. Rome, according to the 
expression of an orator, recalled her armies; 
and the unfortunate Severns, destitute of force 
and of counsel, retired, or rather fled, with pre- 
cipitation, to Ravenna. Here he might for 
some time have been safe. The fortifications 
of Ravenna were’ able to resist the attcinpts, 
and the morasses that surrounded the town were 
sufficient to prevent the approach, of the Italian 
army. The sca, which Severus commanded 
with a powerful flect, secured him an inex- 
haustible supply of provisions, and gave a ‘free 
entrance to the legions, which, on the, return 
‘of spring, would advance to his assistance from: 
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Iilyricam and the East. Maximian, who con- 
ducted the siege in person, was soon convinced 
that he might waste his time and his army in the 
fruitless enterprise, and that he had nothing to 
hope either from force or famine. With an art 
more suitable to the character of Diocletian than 
to his own, he directed his attack, not so much 
against the walls of Ravenna, as against the mind 
of Severus. The treachery which he had expe-- 
rienced, disposed that unhappy prince to distrust 
the most sincere of his friends and adherents. 
The emissaries of Maximian easily persuaded his 
credulity, that a conspiracy was formed to be- 
tray the town, and prevailed upon his fears not 
to expose himself to the discretion of an irritated 
conqueror, but to accept the faith of an honour- 
able capitulation. He was at first received with 
humanity, and treated with respect. Maximian 
conducted the captive emperor to Rome, and 
gave him the most solemn assurances that he had 
secured his life by the resignation of the purple. 
But Severus could obtain only an easy death and 
an Imperial funeral. When the sentence was 
signified to him, the manner of executing it was 
left to his own choice; he preferred the favourite 
mode of the ancients, that of opening his veins: 
and, as soon as he expired, his body was carried 
to the sepulchre which had been constructed for - 
the family of Gallienus. 


=.The circumstances of this war, and the death of Severus, are 
VONY doubtfally and variously told in our ancient fragments, (see 
Tillemong, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. 555.). 1 have tn- 
ica oured toextract from them a consistent and probable narration. 


’ 
\ 
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_ Though the characters of Constantine and cuap. 
Maxentius had very little affinity with each other, XIV. 
their situation and interest were the same; and Maximian 
pradence seemed to require that they should Shi 
unite their forces against the common enemy. Fausts, 
é e e e i] t 
Notwithstanding the superiority of his age and title of 
dignity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the) go 
Alps, and courting a personal interview with the stantine. 


‘sovereign of Gaul, carried with him his daughter March 94 
Fausta as the pledge of the new alliance. The 
marriage was celebrated at Arles with every cir- 
cumstance of magnificence; and the’ ancient 
colleague of Diocletian, who again asserted his 
claim to the western empire, conferred on his 
son-in-law and ally the title of Augdstus. By 
consenting to receive that honour from Maxt- 
mian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause 
of Rome and of the senate; but his professions 
were ambiguous; and his assistance slow and 
ineffectual. He considered with attention the 
approaching contest between the masters of Italy 
and the emperor of the East, and was prepared to 
consult his own safety or ambition iu the event of 
the war”. 

The importance of the occasion called for the ¢ seas 
presence and abilitics of Galerius, At the head 
of a powerful army collected from Ilyricum and 
the East, he entered Italy, resolved to revenz¢ 
the death of Severus, and to chastise the reiel- 


% The sixth Panegyric was pronounced to celebrate the ch alion 
of Constantine; but the prudent orator avoids the mention et Qcr 0 
a 


Galerius or of Maxcntius. He introduces only one slight allusion t: 
the actual troubles, and to the majesty of Rome. 
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lious Romans; or, as he expressed his intentions, 
in the furious language of a barbarian, to extir- 
pate the senate, and to destroy the people by 
the sword. But the skill of Maximian had con- 
certed a prudent system of defence. The in- 
vader found every place hostile, fortified, and 
inaccessible; and though he forced his way as 
far as Narni, within sixty miles of Rome, his 
dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow ° 
limits of his camp. Sensible of the increasing 
difficulties of his enterprise, the hanghty Gale- 
rius made the first advances towards a reconci- 
liation, and dispatched two of his most consider- 
able officers to tempt the Roman princes by the 
offer of a-conference, and the declaration of his 
paternal regard for Maxentius, who might ob- 
tain much more from his liberality than he could 
hope from the doubtful chance of war*. The 
offers of Galerius were rejected with firmness, 
his perfidious friendship refused with contempt, 
and it was not long before he discovered, that, 
unless he provided for his gafety by a timely 
retreat, he had some reason to apprehend ‘the 
fate of Severus. The wealth, which the Ro- 
mans defended against his rapacious tyranny, 
they freely contributed for his destruction. The 
name of Maximian, the popular arts of his son, 
the secret distribution of large sums, .and the 
promise of still more liberal rewards, checked 


* With regard to this negotiation, see the fragments of an anony- 
mous historian, published by Valesius at the end of his edition of , 
Ammfanus Marcellinus, p. 711. ‘These fragments have furnished us 
with several cagous, and, as it should seem, authentic anecdotes. 
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the ardour, and corrupted the fidelity, of the CHap. 
Illyrian legions ; and when Galerius at Jength gave , ey 
the signal of the retreat, it was with some dif- 
ficulty that he could prevail on his veterans not 
to desert a banner which had so often conducted 
them to victory and honour. A contemporary 
writer assigns two other causes for the failure 
of the expedition; but they are hoth of such a 
“nature, that a cautious historian will scarccly 
venture to adopt them. We are told that Gale- 
rius, who had formed a very imperfect notion 
of the greatness of Rome by the cities of the 
East, with which he was acquainted, found his 
forces inadequate to the siege of that immense 
capital. But the extent of a city serves only to 
render it more accessible to the encmy; Rome 
had long since been accustomed to submit on the 
approach of a conqueror; nor could the tempo- 
rary enthusiasm of the people have Jong con- 
tended against the discipline and valour of the 
legions. We are likewise informed, that the 
legions themselves were struck with horror and 
remorse, and that those pious sons of the republic 
refused to violate the sanctity of their venerable 
parent™, But when we recollect with how much 
ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of 
party, and the habits of military obedience, had 
converted the native citizens of Rome into her 
most implacable enemies, we shall be incliy:d 


a 
* Lactantius de M. P.c. 28. The former of these reasons is,pro- 
bably taken from Virgil's Shepherd: “ Iam ego huic nostra: similens 
“Melibcee putavi, &c.” Lactantius delights in these poctical allusions. 
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to distrust this extreme delicacy of strangers and 
barbarians, who had never beheld Italy, till they 
entered it in a hostile manner. Had they not 
been restrained by motives of a more interested 
natore, ‘they would probably have answered 
Galerius in the words of Czesar’s veterans: “ If 
“ our general wishes to lead us to the banks of 
“the Tyber, we are prepared to trace out his 
“camp. Whatsoever walls he has determined: 
“to level with the ground, our hands arc ready 
“to work the engines: nor shall we hesitate, 
“ should the name of the devoted city be Rome 
“ itself.” These are indeed the expressions of a 
poet; but of a poet who has been distinguished, 
and even censured, for his strict adherence to the 
truth of history”. 

The legions of Galerius exhibit a very melan- 
choly proof of their disposition, by the ravages 
which they committed in their retreat. They 
murdered, they ravished, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians; 
they burnt the villages through which they 
passed, and they endeavoured to destroy the 
country which it had not been in their power to 
subdue. During the whole march, Maxentius 
hung on their rear, but he very prudently de- 
clinéd a general engagement with those brave 

2” Castra super Tusci si poncre Tybridis undas ; “(jubeas) 

Hesperios audax veniam metator in agros. 
Tu quoscungue voles in planum effundere muros, — 
His aries actus disperget saxa lacertis ; 


Illa licet penitas tolli quam jusseris urbem 
Roma sit. Lucan. Pharsal. i. 384. 
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and desperate veterans. His father had under- cyap. 


taken a second journey into Gaul, with the hope 
of persnading Constantine, who had assembled 
an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and 


to complete the victory. But the actions of 


Constantine were guided by reason, and not by 
resentment. He persisted in the wise resolation 
of maintaining a balance of power in the divided 
‘empire, and he no longer hated Galerius, when 
that aspiring prince had ceased to be an objckt of 
terror™. 


XIV. 


The mind of Galerius was the most susceptible Elevation 


of the sterner passions, but it was not, however, 


of Licinius 
tothe rank 


incapable of a sincere and lasting friendship. ¢ ot Aue 
Licinius, whose manners as well as character A. 1). 507 


were not unlike his own, secms to have engaged 
both his affection and esteem. Their intimacy 
had commenced in the happier period perhaps 
of their youth and obscurity. It had been ce- 
mented by the freedom and dangers of a military 
life; they had advanced almost by equal steps 
through the successive honours of the service; 
and as soon as Galerius was invested with the 
Imperial dignity, he seems to have conccived 
the design of raising his companion to the same 
rank with himself. During the short period of 
his prosperity, he considered the rank of Cesar as 
unworthy of the age and merit of Licinius, and 
rather chose to reserve for him the place of Con- 
stantius, an the empire of the West. While the 


* * Lactantius de M. P. c. 27. Zosim. 1. ii. p.62. The tater 
iusinuates, that Constantine, in his interview with Maximian, had 
promised to declare war against Galerius. 


Novy. 1). 
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emperor was employed in the Italian war, he 
entrusted his friend with the defence of the 
Danube; and immediately after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he invested Lici- 
nius with the vacant purple of Severus, resign- 
ing to his immediate command the provinces 
of Illyricum®. The news of his promotion was 
no sooner carricd into the East, than Maximin, 
who governed, or rather oppressed, the coun- 
tries} of Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and 
discontent, disdained the inferior name of Cesar, 

and, notwithstanding the prayers as well as 
arguments of Galerius, exacted, almost by vio- 
lence, the equal title of Augustus”. For the 
first, and indeed for the last time, the Roman_ 


Six emp world was administered by six emperors. In the 
AD. 308, West, Constantine and Maxentius affected to 


reverence their father Maximian. In the East, 
Licinius and Maximin honoured with more real 
consideration their benefactor Galerius. The 
opposition of interest, and the memory of a re- 
cent war, divided the empire into two great hos- 
tile powers: but their mutual fears produced’ an 
apparent tranquillity, and ‘even a feigned recon- 


° M. de Tillemont (Hist. des Enipereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. 559.) 
has proved, that Licinius, without passing through the intermediate 
rank of Caesar, was declared Augustus, the 11th of November, 
A.D. 307, after the return of Galerius from Italy. 

® Lactantius de M. P.c. 39. When Galerius deckared Licinius 
Augustus with himself, he tried to satisfy his younger associates, by 
inventing for Constantine and Mazimin (not Mazerttus, ees Baluze, 
p. 81,), the new title of sons of the Augusti: But when Maximin 
acquainted him that he had been saluted ‘Augustus by the army, Gale.- 
rius was obliged to acknowledge him, as well as Constantine, as 

cequal associates in the Imperial dignity. 
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cilition, till the death of the elder princes, of CHAP, 
Maximian, and more particularly of Galerius, gave oe 
a new direction to the views and passions of their 
surviving associates. 

When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated the Misfor- 
empire, the venal orators of the times applauded moc’. 
his philosophic moderation. When his ambition ™- 
excited, or at least encouraged, a civil war, they 
retarned thanks to his generous patriotism, and 
gently censured that love of ease and retirement 
which had withdrawn him from the wabiic den 
vice”. But it was impossible that minds like 
those of Maximian and his son could Jong possess 
in harmony an undivided power. Maxentius 
considered himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, 
elected by the Roman senate and people; nor 
would he endure the control of his father, who 
arrogantly declared, that by.:Ais name and abili- 
ties the rash youth had been established on the 
throne. The cause was solemnly pleaded before 
the Pretorian guards,. and those t#8bps, who 
dreaded the: severity of the old emperor, es- 
poused the party of Maxentins®. The life and 
freedom of Maximian were however respected, 
and -he retired from: Italy into Illyricum, affect- 

ing to lament his past conduct, and'secretly con- 

| triving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who was 

8! See Panegyr. Vet. vi. 9. Audi doloris nostri liberam vocem, 

&c. The whole passage is imagined with artful flattery, and ex+ 
pressed with an easy flow of eloquence. 

% Lactantius dc M. P.c. 28. Zosim. 1. ii: p. 82. Gane was 

spread, that Maxentius was the son of some obscure Syrian, and had 


been’ substituted by the wife of Maxjmian as her owt: child. See 
Aureline¥ictor, Anonym. Valesian. and Panegyr. Vet. jx. 3, 4. 
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CHAP. well acquainted with his character, soon obliged 
Pak , him to Jeave his dominions, and the last refuge 
of the disappointed Maximian was the court of 

his son-in-law Constantine™. He was received 

with respect by that artful prince, and with 

the appearance of filial tenderness by the em- 

. press Fausta. That he might remove every sus- 
picion, he resigned the Imperial purple a second 

time™, professing himself at length convinced 
of the vanity of greatness and ambition. Had ° 

he bevsanered in this resolution, he might have 

ended his life with less dignity, indced, than in 
his first retirement, yet, however, with com- 
fort and reputation. But the near prospect 
of a throne: brought back to his remembrance 
the state from whence he was fallen, and he 
resolved, by a desperate effort, either to reign 
or to perish. An incursion of the Franks had 
summoned Constantine, with a part of his army, 
to the banks. of the Rhine; the remainder of 
the troops were stationed in the southern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, which lay exposed to the enter- 
prises of the Italian emperor, .and a consider-. 
able treasure was deposited i in ‘the city of Arles... 
Maximian either craftily. invented,: or ‘hastily 
credited, a-vain' report of the death of Constan- 
tine. - Without hesitation-he ascended the throne, 


- % Ab urbe pulsum, ab Italia fugatum, ab Illyrico repudiatum, 
" tuis provinciis, tuis copiis, tuo palatio recepisti. — in Panegyr. 
Vet. vil. 14. a 
4 Lactantius de, M. P. c. 29. Yet after the resignation of the 
purple, Constantine ‘till continued to Maximian the pomp and ho- 
nodrs of the Impetial dignity; and, on‘all public occasiong, gave the 
oTight-hand place to his father-inelaw. Panegyr. Vet. vii. is. 
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_ seized the treasure, and scattering it with his 

accustomed profusion among the soldiers, en- 
deavoured to awake in their minds the memory 
of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he 
could establish his authority, or finish the ne- 
gociation which he appears to have entered 
into with his son Maxentius, the celerity of 
Constantine defeated all his hopes. On the 
‘first news of his perfidy and ingratitude, that 
prince returned by rapid marches from{ the 
Rhine to the Saone, embarked on the last-nfén- 
tioned river at ‘Chalons, and at Lyons trusting 
himself to the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived 
at the gates of Arles, with’ a military force 
which it was impossible for Maximian to resist, 
and which scarcely permitted him to take re- 
fage in the neighbouring city of Marseilles. 
The narrow neck of land which joined: that 
place to the continent was fortified against the 
besiegers, whilst the. sea was open, either” for 
the escape of Maximian, or for the succours 
of Maxéntins, if the latter ‘should chuse to dis- 
guise his invasion of Gaul, under the hononr- 
able pretence of defending a distressed, or, as he 
might allege, “én injured . father. Apprehensive 
of the fatal consequences of delay, Constantine 
gave orders for an immediate assault; but the 
scaling-ladders were. found too short for the 
height of the walls, and Marseilles might have 
“sustained a long a siege as. it formerly did 
against the arms of Cesar, if the garrison, con- 


9) 
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Scious — of their fault or of their danger, 


ot parched their pardon és deliver- , 
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ing up the city and. ‘the person of Maximian. 
A secret but irrevocable sentence of death 


Hisdeath. was pronounced against the usurper, he ob- 


A.D. 3 
February. 


Death of 


Galerius. 


A.D. 311. 


May. 


tained only the same favour which he had 
indulgéd. to’ Severus, and it was published to 
the world, that, oppressed by the remorse of 
his repeated crimes, he strangled himself with. 
his own hands. After he had lost the assistance, 
and . disdained the moderate counsels, of Dio- 


san the second period of his active life was 


a Series of public calamities and personal mor- 
tifications, which were terminated, in -about 
three years, by an ignominious death. He de- 
served his fate; but we should find more reason 
to applaud the humanity of. Constantine, if he 
had spared an old man, the benefactor of his 
father, and the father of his wife. During the 
whole of this melancholy transaction, it appears 
that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of nature. 
to her conjugal duties”. 

The last years of Galerius were less shameful 
and unfortunate; and though he had filled with 
more glory the subordinate station of Cesar 
than the superior rank of Augustus, he pre- 
served, till the moment of his:death, the frst 
place among the princes of the Roman world. 
He survived: his retreat from Italy about four 


ans Zosim. 1. ii. p. 82. Remisaias i in Panegyr. Vet. vii. 16—21. 


The’ latter of these has undoubtedly represented the whole affair in 


the most favourable light for his sovereign, Yet eveli front this par- 


' tial narrative we may conclude, that the repeated clemency of Con- 


stantine, and the reiterated ‘treasons of Maximian, as they are de- 


scribed by Lactantius (de M: P. @. 29, $0.), and-copied bythe mo-. 


éorms, are destitute of any historical foundation. 
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years, and wisely relinquishing his views of cHapP. 
universal empire, he devoted the remainder of , XV: 
his life to the.enjoyment, of pleasure, and to the an a 
execution of some works of public utility, 
among which we may distinguish the discharging 

into the Danube the superfluous waters of the 

lake Pelso, and the cutting down the immense 
forests that encompassed it ; an operation worthy 

of a monarch, since it gave an extensive coun- 

try : the agriculture of his Pannonian{ sub- 
jects. “His death was occasioned by a Véry 
painful and lingering. disorder. His body, 
swelled by an intemperate course of life to an 
unwieldly corpulence, was covered with ulcers, 
and devoured by innumerable swarms of those 
insects who have given their name to a most 
‘loathsome disease”; but as Galerius had of- 
fended a very zealous and powerful party 
among his subjects, his sufferings, instead of 
exciting their compassion, have been’ celebrated 

as the visible effects of divine justice”. He 


* Aurelius Victor, c.40. But that Jake was situated on the Up- 
‘per Pannopia, near the borders of Noricum; and the province of 
Valeria (a name which the wife of Galerins gave to the drained coune 
try) undoubtedly ley.between the Drave aud the Danube (Sextus 
Rufus, c. 9.). 1 should therefore suspect that Victor has confounded 
the lake Peleo with the-Vol n marshes, or, as they are now called, 
the lake Sabaton. Jt is place fa the heart of Valeria, and its present 
extent is not less than 12 Hungarian miles (about 70 English) in 
length, and two in breadth. ‘See Severini Pannonia, |. i. c. 9. 

7 Lactantifs (de M. P. ¢.'33.) and Eusebius (1. viii. c. 16.) de- 
‘scribe the symptoms and progress of his disorder with singular accur ” 
eracy and apparent pleasure. 

a ip (like the late Dr. J ortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
retOrfs Vol, ii. Py are atl delight in recording the wonderfal 
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had no sooner expired in his palace of Nico- . 
media, than the two emperors who were in- 
debted for their purple +to his favour, began to 
collect their forces, with the intention either of 
disputing, or of dividing, the “dominions which 


and Lici- he had left without a master. Thrv were per- 


nius. 


Admini- 
stration of 
Constan- 
tine in 
Gaul. 

A D. 306 


—o 12. ' 


suaded, however, to desist from the former de- 
sign, and to agree in the latter. ‘The provinces 
of Asia fell to the share of Maximin, and those . 
of Ejrope augmented the portion of Licinius. 
The “Hellespont and the Thracian Bosphorus 
formed their mutual boundary, and the banks 
of those narrow seas, which flowed in the midst 
of the Roman world, were covered with sol-~ 
diers, with arms, and with fortifications. The 
deaths of Maximian- and of Galerius reduced 
the number of emperors to four. The sense of 
their true interest soon connected Licinius and 
Constantine; a secret alliance was concluded 
between Maximin and Maxentius, and their un- 
happy subjects expected, with terror, the bloody 
consequences of their inevitable dissensions, 
which were no longer restrained by the fear or 
the respect _ they had entertained for Ga- 
lerius ®. 

Among so many crimes and misfortunes, oc- 
casioned by the passions of the Roman princes, 
there is some pleasure in discovering a single 
deaths of the persecutors, ] would recommend to their perusal an ad- 
mirable passage of Grotius (Hist. 1. vii. p. 392.) concerning the last 


illness of Philip II. of Spain. 
® See Eusebius, }]. ix. 6. 10.  Lactantius de M. P, . 36. 


Zosimus is less exact, and cvidently confounds *Maximiat:, with 


Maximin. 
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action which may be ascribed to their virtue. In 
the sixth year of his reign, Constantine visited 
the city of Autun, and’ gencrously remitted the 
arrears of tribute, reducing at the same time 
the proportion of their assessment, from twenty- 
five to eighteen thousand heads, subject to the 
real and personal capitation®. Yet even this in- 
dulgence affords the most unquestionable proof 
of the public misery. This tax was so ex- 
tremely oppressive, either in itself or if the 


Gi: 


GHAP. 
XIV. 


es 


mode of collecting it, that whilst the eveaue” 


was increased hy extortion, it was diminished 
by despair: a considerable part of the territory 
of Autun was left uncultivated; and great num- 
bers of the provincials rather chose to live 
as exiles and outlaws, than to support the weight 
of civil socicty. It is but too probable, that 
the bountiful emperor relieved, by a partial 
act of liberality, one among the many evils 
which he had caused by his general maxims 
of administration. But even those maxims 
were less the effect of choice than of necessity. 
And if we except the death of Maximian, 
the reign of Constantine in Gaul seems to have 
been the most innocent and éven virtuous pe- 
riod of his life. The provinces were protected 
by his presence: from ,the inroads of the barba- 
rians, who either dreaded or expericnced his 
active valour. After a signal victory over the 
Franks anfl Alemanni, several of their princes 


» See the viiith Panegyr. in which Eumenius displays, in the pre- 
sence ff alee) the misery and the gratitude of the city of 
“Autun. 
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exe, Were exposed by his order to the wild beasts in 
t XIV. , the amphitheatre of Treves, and the people seem 
} to have enjoyed the spectacle, without discovering, 

+in such a treatment of royal captives, any thing 


that was ropagnant to the laws -of nations or of 


“humanity”. 
Tyranny The virtues of Constantine were rendered 
et more . illustrious by the vices of Maxentius. 
ft ae Whilst the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 
A. D. 806 hapj piness as. the condition of the times was ca- 
12 * pablé of receiving, . Italy and Africa groaned 
under the dominion of a tyrant, as contemptible 
as he was odious, The zea) of flattery and 
faction has indeed ‘too frequently sacrificed the 
reputation of the -vanquished to the glory of 
their successful’ rivals; but even those writers 
who have revealed, with the most frecdom and 
pleasure, the faults of Constantine, mnanimously 
confess, that Maxentius was cruel, rapacious 
and profligate“. “He had the good fortune 
to suppress a slight rebellion in Africa, The 
governor and a few adherents had been guilty ; 


the province suffered for their crime. The 


flourishing cities of Cirtha and Carthage, and 


the whole extent’ of that fertile;‘¢euhtty, were 
wasted by fire and sword. T abuse of vic- 
tory was followed by the. abuie ef law and 
justice. A formidable army ‘of ‘sycophants and 

“ Eutropius, x.3. Panegyr. Veter. vii. 10, 11,12. A great 
numberof the French youth were likewise exposed to the same 


cruel and‘ignominious death. 
¢ Julian excludes Maxentius frady: he banquet ‘of the Czsars 


“with abhorrence.aitd contempt; and Zosiinus (le ii. p. 85.). accuses ' 


Sim of every kind of cruelty and profligacy. . 


™~ 
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.delators invaded Africa; the rich and the noble cHap 
were easily convicted of a connection with the eee 
rebels; and those among them who experienced 
the emperor's clemency, were only punished by 

the confiscation of their estates“. So signal a 

victory was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, 

and Maxentius exposed to the eyes of the people 

the spoils and captives of a Roman province. 

The state of the capital. was no less deserving 

of compassion than that of Africa. Thewealth 

of Rome supplied an, inexhaustible fund for ‘iis 
vain and prodigal expences, and the ministers 
of his revenue were skilled in the arts of ra- 
pine. It was under his reign that the method of 
exacting a free gift from the senators was first 
invented ; and as the sum was insensibly increased, 
the pretences of levying it, a victory, a birth, a 
marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were pro- 
portionably multiplied“. | Maxentius had im- 
bibed the same implacable aversion to the senate 
which had characterised most of the former ty- 
rants of Rome: nor was it possible for his un- 
grateful temper to forgive the generous fidelity 
which had raised him to the throne, and sup- 
ported him against all his enemies. The lives of 
the senators were exposed to his jealous suspi- 
cions, the dishghour of their wives and daughters 


‘heightened the gratification of his sensual pas- 


a Zosiswa, |. ii, pe @3—85. Aurelius Victor. 
ea | he | passage of Aurelius Victor should be read in the follow- 
ing manner: Primus instituto pessimo, muncrum specie, Patrea Ora- 


taresquy pecunian conferre prodigenti sibi cogeret. ¥ 
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_ CHAP, sions”. It may be presumed, that an Imperial 
anys 5 gues was s¢idom reduced to sigh in vain; but 
whenever persuasion proved ineffectual, pe had 
recourse to violence; and there remains one me- 
morable example of a noble matron, who pre- 
served her chastity bya voluntary Zeath. The 
soldiers were the only order-of then whom he ap- 
peared to respect, or studied to please. He filled 
Rome and Italy with armed troops, connived at 
their ‘tumults, suffered them with impunity to 
plunder, and even to maggacre, the defenceless 
people”; and indulging them in the same licen- 
tiousness which their emperor enjoyed, Maxen- 
tius often bestowed on his military favourites the 
splendid villa, or the beautiful wife, of a senator. 
A prince of -sach a character, alike incapable of 
governing either in peace or in war, might pur- 
chase the support, but he could never obtain the 
esteem, of the army. Yet his pride was equal 
to his other vices. “ Whilst he passed his indo- 
lent life, either within the walls of his palace, 
or in the neighbouring gardens of Sallust, he 
was repeatedly heard to declare, that he alone 
‘was emperor, and that the other princes were 
no more than: his lieutenants,’ ‘on; "whom he 
* Panegyr. Vet. i ix.3. ‘Euseb. Hist. Becta, viii: Ms et in Vit. 
Coustant. i. $3, 34. Rufinus, ¢. 17,,.:The virtuous’ matfoen, wha . 
stabbed herself to escape the violence #Maxentite, “was & ‘Christian, 
wife to the praefect of the city, and her name was Sophronia. I¢- 
still remains a question among the casuists, Weiiber,, on een occa: * 
sions, svicide is justifiable ? oe 
“« Prstorianis caedem vulgi quondam annuerdt, is the vague ¢ ex. 
pression of Aurelius Victor, See more particular, though somewhat © 


different, accounts of a tumult and % which happined at at 
Rome, in Eosebius (dl. viii. c 44. )s and.in: Zosintus Us ii ii, p. 84, wae 
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aad devolved the defence of: the frontier pro- CHAP. 
vinces, that he might enjoy without interruption , ae 
he elegant luxury of the capital. Rome, which 
aad so long regretted the absence, lamented, dur- 
ing the six years of his reign, the presence of her 
sovereign”, . 


Though Constantine might view the conduct Civil war 
of Maxentins with abhorrence, and the situation Gon. 
of the Romans with compassion, we have no tine and 
reason to presume that he would have taken up tius. 
arms to punish the one,: or to, relieve the other. ett 
But the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured to pro- 
voke a formidable enemy, whose ambition had 
been hitherto restrained by considerations of pru- 
dence, rather than by principles of justice”. 
After the death of Maximian, his titles, accord- 
ing to the established custom, had been erased, 
and his statues thrown down with ignominy. 
His son, who had persecuted and deserted him 
when alive, affected to display the most pious 
_ regard for his memory, and gave orders that a 
similar treatment should be immediately inflicted 
on all the statues that had: been erected in Italy 
and Africa to the honour of Constantine. That 


wise prince, who sincerely wished to decline a 


See in the Panegyrics (ix.'14.), a lively description of the indo- 
lence and vain pride of Maxentius. In another place, the orator ob- 
serves, that the riches which Rome had ‘accumulated in a period of 
1060 years, were lavished -by the tyrant on hig mercenary bands; re- 
demptis ad civife latrocinium manibus ingesserat. ; 

® After the victory of Constantine, it was universally allowed, 
‘hat the motive of delivering the republic from a’ detested tyrant, 
would, at any time, have justified his expedition into Italy. Euseb. 
in Vit. Constantin. 1,i. c. 26. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. 
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CHAP. war, with the difficulty atid importance of which 


XIV. he was. sufficiently acquainted, at first dissembled 


the insult, and sought for redress by the milder 
expedients of negotiation, till. he was convinced, 


that the hostile and ambitious designs of the 
_ Italian emperor made it necessary for him to arm 


in his own defence, . Maxentius, who openly 
avowed his pretensions to the whole monarchy of 
the West, had already prepared a very consider- 
able’force to invade the Gallic provinces on the 
“‘Bte“of Rheetia; and though he could not expect 
_any assistance from Licinius, he was flattered with 
the hope that the legions of Illyricum, allured 
by his presents and promises, would desert the 
standard of that prince, and unanimously declare 
themselves his soldiers and subjects*. Constan- 
tine no longer hesitated. He had deliberated with 


' caution, he acted: with vigour. He gave a pri- 


vate audience to the ambassadors, who, in the 
name of the senate and..people, conjured him to 
deliver Rome from a detested tyrant ;, and, without 


regarding the timid remonstrances of his council, - 


he resolved to prevent. the ail and to ak! | 
the war into the. heart of sae 


th 


- ee 1. ii. p- a4, ‘x Nazarios in Panéayr. X. 71S. : 
© See Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. Ornnibus fere tuis Comitibus et Du- 
cibus non colium tacite mussantibus, sed etiam aperte timentibus ; 
contra consilia hominum, contra Haruspleam monita, ipse per temet 
liberunde: orbis tempis venisse sentires.’ ‘The embassy of the Ro- 
mans is mentioned only by Zonaras (I. xiii.) and bj Cedrenus (in. 
Compend. Hist. p. 970.): but those modern Greeks had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting many. writers which have since been lost, among: 
‘which we may reckon the life of Constantine by Praxagoras. Pho- ; 
ting oP. 63.) has made a short extract from that historical work 
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_ "The enterprise was as full of danger as of CHAP. 
glory; and the unsuccessful event of two former 
invasions was sufficient to inspire the most serious Prepara- 
apprehensions. The veteran troops who revered sacs 
the name of Maximian, had embraced in both 
those wars the party of his son, and were now 
restrained by a sense of honour, as well as of 
interest, from entertaining an idea of a second 
‘desertion. Maxentius, who considered the Prie- 
torian guards as the firmest defence of his throne, 
had increased them to their ancient estabiish-" 
ment; and they composed, including the rest of 

the Italians who were enlisted into his service, 

a formidable body of fourscore thousand men. 
Forty thousand Moors and Carthaginians had 
been raised since the reduction of Africa. Even 
Sicily furnished its proportion of troops; and 
the armies of Maxentius amounted to one hundred 
_ and seventy thousand foot, and eighteen thousand 
horse. The wealth of Italy supplied the expences 
of the war; and the adjacent provinces were ex- 
hausted, to form immense magazines of corn and 
every other kind of provisions. 

- The whole force of Constantine consisted of 
ninety thousand foot and eight thousand horse” ; 
and as the defence of the Rhine required an ex- 
traordinary attention ‘during the absence of the 


| Zosimus (I. ii. p. 86.) has given us this curious account of the 
forces on both*sides. He makes no mention of any naval arma- 
ments, though we are assured (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 25.) that the war 
was carried on by sea as well as by land; and that the fleet of 
. Constantine took possession of Sardinia, Corsica, and the ports of 
italy. at 


so 
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‘orden emperor, ‘it-was ‘not in ‘his power. fo ‘employ 
“Spe above half bis troops in the Italian expedition, 


unless he sacrificed the ‘public safety: to his pri- 
vate quarrel”. ‘At the head of aboot forty 
thousand. soldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whose numbers were at least four times 
superior to ‘his own. Bat the armies of Rome, 


‘placed at, a secure distance from danger, were 


enervated by indulgence and Juxury. Habi-' 
tuated to the baths and theatres of Rome, they 
“tookwthe field with reluctance, and were chiefly 
composed of veterans .who had almost: forgotten, 
or of new levies who had never acquired, the 
use of arms, and the practice of war.. The hardy 
legions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers 
of the empire against the barbarians of the North ; 


_ and in the performance of that laborious service, 


Constan- 
. tine passes 
che Alps. 


A 


their valour was: exercised, and their discipline 
confirmed. There appeared the same difference ‘ 
between: the leaders as between the armies. 
Caprice or flattery had tempted Maxentius with 
the hopes of conquest; but these aspiring hopes 
soon gave way to the habits of pleasure and the 
consciousness of his inexperience. The intrepid 
‘mind of Constantine’ had been trained from his 
earliest youth to. wat, to eta and to anilitary 
‘command. . ™ eo : 

When Hannibal inaveied youn ‘Goal'ato Ttaly, 
he was obliged, first, to discover, and then. to 


2 Panegyr. Vet. ix. 8, Itis not surprisiog that the oratbr should 
diminish the numbers with which his sovereign atchieved the con-, 
quest of Htaly; but it appears somewhat singular, that he should 7 
eaigem the tyrant's army at. no more than 100,000 men. 
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' Open, @ way over mouttains and through savage CHAP 
nations, that had never yielded a passage to aS 
regular army”. The Alps were then guarded 
by nature, they are now fortified by art. Cita- 
dels constructed with no less skill than labour 
_and expence, command every avenue into the 
plain, and on that side render Italy almost in- 
accessible to the enemies of the king of Sar- 
dinia™. But in the course of the intermediate 
period, the generals, who have attempted - the 
passage, have seldom experienced ‘any difficulty~ 
or resistance. In the age of Constantine, the 
peasants of the mountains were civilized and 
obedient subjects; the country was plentifully 
stocked with provisions, and the stupendous high- 
ways, which the Romans had carried over the 
Alps, opened several communications between 
Gaul and Italy”. Constantine pr eferred the 
road of the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now call- 
ed, of Mount Cenis, and led his troops with 
such active diligence, that he descended into 
the plain of Piedmont before the court of 


® The three principal passages of the Alps between Gaul and 
Italy, are those of Mount St. Bernard, Mount Cenis, and Mount 
Genevre. Tradition, and a resemblance of names (Alpes Pennine), 
had assigned the first of these for the march of Hannibal (see Simler 
de Alpibus). The Chevalier de Folard (Polyb. tom. iv.) and 
M. d’Anvillé have led him over Mount Genevre. But notwith- 
standing the authority of an experienced officer and a learned geo- 
grapher, the pretensions of Mount Cenis are supported in a specious, 
not to say a eqnvincing, manner by M. Grosley. Observations sur 
l'Italie, tom. i..p. 40, &c. 
“4 Ta Brunette near Suse, Demont, Exiles, Fenestrelles, Coni, 8&c. 
* “See Ammian. Marcellin. xv. 10. His description of the foads 
" over the Alps is s clear, lively, and. accurate. 
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cHAP. Maxentius had received any certain intelligence - 
XIV. of his departure from the banks of the Rhine. 
The city of Susa, however, which is situated at 

the foot of Mount Cenis, was ‘surrounded with 
walls, and provided with a garrison sufficiently. 
numerous to check the progress 2 an invader ; 

but the impatience of Constantine's troops dis- 
dained, the tedious forms of a siege. The same 

day that they appeared before Susa, they applied~. 

fire to the. gates, and ladders to the walls; and 
‘mounting to the assault amidat a shower of stones 
and arrows, they entered the placé sword in hand; 
and cut in pieces the greatest part. of the gar- 
rison. The flames were extinguished by the care 
of Constantine, and the remains of Susa pre- 
served from total destruction. About forty miles 
from thence, a more severe contest awaited him. 
Battle of A numerous -army of Italians was assembled un- 
Tario. der the lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains 
of Turin. ...[ts principal ‘strength. consisted in 

a species of heavy cavalry, which the Ro- 
mans, since | the decline of . their discipline, 
had borrawed from the nations: of the East. 

The horses,” as well as the .men, were’.clothed 

in complete armour, ~the joints.of which 

were artfully adapted“ to ‘the motions of their 
bodies. ‘The... aspect of, ‘thig.’.. cavalry was 
formidable, . their weight almost . irresistible ; 

and as, on this occasion, ‘their generals had 
drawn them. ‘up. in a compact colymn or 
wedge, with a sharp point, and with spreading 
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flanks, they flattered themselves that they should cu, 
“easily break and trample down the army of Con-, ~! 
stantine. They might, perhaps, have succeeded 
in their design, had not their experienced ad- 
versary embraced the same method of defence, 
which in similar circumstances. had been prac- 
tised by Aurelian. The skilfal evolutions of 
Constantine divided and baffled this massy co- 
‘lumn of cavalry. The troops of Maxentius fled 
in confusion towards Turin ; and as the gates of 
the city were shut against them, very few escaped 
the sword of the victorious pursuers. By this 
important service, Turin deserved to experience 
the clemency and even favour of the conqueror. 
He made his entry into the Imperial palace of 
Milan, and almost all the cities of Italy between 
the Alps and the Po not only acknowledged the 
power, but embraced with zeal the party, of Con- 


stantine ™ 

From “Milan to Rome, sie Emilian and Fla- Sieve a 
minian highways offered an easy march of about relied 
four hundred miles; bat though Constantine 
was impatient to-encounter the tyrant, he pru- 
dently directed bis operations against another 
army of Italians, who, by their strength and 
- position, might either oppose his . progress, or, 
in case of a misfortune, might intercept his 
retreat. Ruricins Pompeianus, a general distin- 
guished by his valour and ability, had under his 


® Zosimus as well as Eusebius hasten from the passage of the 
‘Alps to the decisive action near Rome. We must apply to thetwo 
Panegyrics, for thé intermediate actions of Constantine. 
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CHAP. command the city of Verona, and all the Boon 
that were stationed in the province. of Venetia. 
As soon as he was informed that Constantine was 
advancing towards him, he detached a large 
body of cavalry, which was defeated in an en- 
gagement near Brescia, and pursued by the 
Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. 
The necessity, the importance, and the diffi- 
culties. of the siege of Verona, immediately 
presented themselves to the sagacious mind of 
Constantine”. The city, was accessible only by 
a narrow peninsula towards the west, as the 
other three sides were surrounded by the Adige, 
a rapid river which covered the province of 
Venetia, from whence the besieged derived an 
inexhaustible supply of men and_ provisions. 
It was not without great difficulty, and after 
several fruitless attempts, that Constantine 
found means to pass the river at some dis- 
tance above the city, and in a place where the 
torrent was’ less ‘violent. He then encom- 
passed Verona with strong lines, pushed his 
attacks with prudent vigour, and repelled a 
desperate sally of Pompeianus. That intrepid 
general, when he had used every means of de- 
fence that the strength of the place or that of 
the garrison could afford, secretly escaped from — 


 Thé Matquis Maffei has examined the siege and battle of 
Verona with that degree of attention and accuracy which was due 
to a memorable action that happened in his native conntry. The 
fortifications of that city, constructed by Gallienus, were less exten- 
sive than the modern walls, and the amphitheatre was not included 
within their circumference. See Verona [}ustrata, Part i. p. 142. 
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Verona, anxious not for his own but for the pub- GH 
lic safety. With indefatigable diligence he ‘soon 2 
collected an army sufficient either to meet Con- 
stantine in the field, or to attack him if he obsti- 
nately remained within his lines. The emperor, 
attentive to the motions, and informed of the aip- . 
proach, of so formidable an enemy, left a part of 
his legions to continue the operations of the 
siege, whilst, at the head of those troops on 
whose valour and fidelity he more particularly 
depended, he advanced in person to engage the 
general of Maxentius. The army of Gaul was 
drawn up in two lines, according to the usual 
practice of war; but their experienced Jeader, 
perceiving that the numbers of the Italians far ex- 
ceeded his own, suddenly changed his ‘disposi- 
tion, and, reducing the second, extended the 
front of his first, line to a just proportion with 
that of the enemy. Such evolutions, which only | 
veteran troops can execute without confusion 
in a moment of danger, commonly prove de- 
cisive: but as this engagement began towards 
the close of the day, and was contested with 
great obstinacy during the whole night, there 
was less room for the conduct of the generals 
than for the courage of the soldiers. The re- 
turn of light displayed the victory of Con- 
stantine, and a field of carnage covered with 
many thousands of the vanquished Italians. 
Their general, Pompeianus, was found among 
the ‘slain; Verona immediately surrendered at 


discretion, and the garrison was made prisone 
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of war™. When the officers of the victorious 
army congratulated their master on this import- 
ant success, they ventured to add some respectful 
complaints, of such a nature, however, as the 
most jealous monarchs will listen to without dis- 
pleasure. They represented to’Constantine, that, 


‘not contented with performing all-the duties of a 


Indolence 
and fears 
of Maxen- 
tus.’ 


commander, he had exposed his own person with 
an excess of valour which almost degenerated into 
yashness ; and they conjured him for the fature 
to pay more regard to the preservation of a life, 
in which the safety of Rome and ae the empire 
was involved”. 

While Constantine signalized his conduct 
and valour in the field, the sovereign of 
Italy: appeared insensible of the calamities 
and danger of a civil war which raged in 
the heart of his dominions. Pleasure was 
still the only business of Maxentius. Con- 
cealing, or at least attempting to conceal, 
from the public knowledge the misfortunes 
of his arms”, he indulged himself in a vain 
confidence, which deferred the remedies of 
the approaching evil, without deferring the 
evil itself. The rapid progress of Constan- 

® They wanted chains for so great a multitude of captives ; and 
the whole council was ata loss; but the sagacious conqueror imagined 
the happy expedient of converting into fetters the swords of the van- 
quished. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 11. 

® Panegyr. Vet. ix. 10. 

 Literas calamitatum suarum indices supprimebift. Panegyr. 
Vet. ix. 15. 


*, Remedia malorum potius quam mala differebat, is the fine cene 
sure which Tacitus passes on the supine indolence ‘of Vitellius. 
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tine” was scarcely sufficient to awaken him from cn 
this fatal security; he flattered himself, that his = 
well-known liberality, and the majesty of the 
Roman name, which had already delivered him 
from two invasions, would dissipate with the 
same facility the rebellious army of Gaul. The 
officers of experience and ability, who had served 
under the banners of Maximian, were at length 
compelled to inform his effeminate son of the 
iraminent danger to which he was reduced ;' and, 
with a freedom that at once surprised and con- 
vinced' him, to urge the necessity of preventing - 
his ruin, by a vigorous ‘exertion of his remaining 
power. The resources of Maxentius, both of 
men and money, were still considerable. The 
Pretorian guards felt how strongly their own 
interest and safety were connected with his cause; 
and a third army was soon collected, more nu- 
merous than those which had heen lost in the 
battles of Turin and Verona. It was far from 
the intention of the emperor to lead his troops in 
person. A stranger to the exercises of war, he 
trembled at the apprehension of so dangerous a 
contest; and as fear is commonly superstitious, 
he listened with melancholy attention to the ru- 
mours of omens and presages which seemed to 
menace his life and. empire. Shame at length 
supplied the place of courage, and forced him to 
take ‘the field. He was unable to sustain the 


& The Marquis Maffei has made it extremely probable that Con- 

*stgntine was still at Verona, the 1st of September, A. D. 312, and 

that the memorable era of the indictions was dated from his conquest 
- of the Cisalpine Gaul. ; 
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contempt of the Roman people. The Circus re- . 
sounded with their indignant clamours, and they 
tumultuously besieged the gates of the palace, 
reproaching the pusillanimity of their indolent 
sovereign, and celebrating the heroic spirit of 
Constantine™. Before Maxentius left Rome, he 
consulted the Sibylline books. The guardians of 
these ancient oracles were as well versed in the 
arts of this world as they were ignorant of the se-_ 
crets'of fate; and they returned him a very pru- 
dent answer, which might adapt itself to the 


_ event, and secure their reputation whatever should 


Victory of 

Constan- 

tine near 
ome. 


egth Oct. 


be the chance of arms™.' 

The celerity of Constantine’s march has been 
compared to the rapid conquest of Italy by the 
first of the Cesars; nor is the flattering parallel 
repugnant to the truth of history, since no more 


‘than fifty-eight days elapsed between the surren- 


der of Verona and the final decision of the war. 
Constantine had always apprehended that the 
tyrant would consult the dictates of fear, and | 
perhaps of prudence; and that, instead of risk- 
ing his last hopes in a general engagement, he 
would shut himself up within the walls of Rome. 
His ample magazines secured him against the 
danger of famine; and as the situation of Con- / 
stantine admitted not of delay, he ‘might have’ 
been reduced to the sad necessity of destroying 
with fire and sword the Imperial city, the noblest 
reward of his victory, and the deliverance of 


® See Panegyr. Vet. xi. 16, Lactintios de M. P. c. 44. 
"Ilo die hostem Romanorum.esse periturum. « The vanquished 
priace became of course the enemy of Rome... 
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which had been the motive, or rather indeed the CHAP. 
pretence, of the civil war”. It was with equal , aly. ; 
surprise and pleasure, that on his arrival at a 
place called Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from 
Rome, he discovered the army of Maxentius 
prepared to give him battle”. Their long front 
filled a very spacious plain, and their deep array 
reached to the banks of the Tyber, which covered 
their rear, and forbade their retreat. We are 
informed, and we may believe, that Constan- 
tine disposed his troops with consummate skill, 
and that he chose for himself the post of ho- 
nonr and danger. Distinguished by the splen- 
dour of his arms, he charged in person the 
cavalry. of his rival ; and his irresistible attack 
determined the fortune of the day. “The ca- 
valry of Maxentius was principally composed 
either of unwieldly cuirassiers, or of light 
Moors and Numidians. They yielded to the 
vigour of the Gallic horse, which possessed 
more activity than the one, more frmness 
than the other. The defeat of the two wings 
left the infantry without, any protection on 


6-See Panegyr. Vet. ix. 16. x. 27. The former of these orators 
magnifies the hoards of corn, which Maxentius had collected from 
Africa and the Islands. And yet, if there is any truth in the scarcity 
mentioned by Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. ¢. 36.), the Imperial 
granaries must have been open oiily to the soldiers. 
6 Maxentius. . -tandem'urbe in Sara Rubra, millia ferme novem 
~ aegerrime progrestus. Aurelius Victor. See Cellarius Geograph. 
Aa tom. i.ep. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighbourhood of the 
Cremera, a trifling rivulet, illustrated by the valour and glorious 
-‘death of the three hundred Fabii. 
* © The post which Maxéntius had taken, with the Tyber in his 
rear, is very clearly described by the two Panegyrists, ix. 16. x. 28- 
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its flanks, and the undisciplined Italians fled . 


See without reluctance from the standard of a tyrant 


whom they had always hated, and whoin they 
no longer feared. athe Pretorians, conscious 
that their offences were beyon4 the reach of 
mercy, were animated by revenge and despair. 


Notwithstanding, their repeated efforts, ‘ those 


brave veterans were unable to recover the vic- 
tory: they obtained, ‘however, an honourable 


‘death; and it was observed that their bodies . 


covered the same ground which had been occu- 


pied by their ranks®. The confusion then be- 
came general, and the dismayed troops of Max- 
entius, pursued by an implacable enemy, rushed 
by thousands into the deep and rapid stream of 

the Tyber. The emperor himself attempted to _ 
escape back into the city over the Milvian bridge, 
but the crowds which pressed together through 7 
that narrow passage, forced him into the river, . 
where he was immediately drowned by the weight 
of his armour”. His body, which had sunk 
very deep into the mud, was found with some 


ad Except latrocinii illius primis auctoribus, qui desperatd venid, 
Jocum quem Pagar reonggnrecd texere corporibus. Panegyr. Vet. 
ix. 17. 

® A very idle rumour soon prevailed, that Maxentius, who, had 
not taken any precaution for dis: owa retreat, had ‘contrived a very. 
artful snare to destroy the army'of the poreners ; but that the wooden 
bridge which was to have been loosened on the approach of Constan- 
tine, unluckily broke-down under the weight of the flying Jialians. 
M. de Tillemont (Hist. des Empereors, tom. iv. part: p. 576.) véry 
seriously examines whether, in contradiction to common sense, the 
testimony of-Eusebius and Zositaus ought to prevail over the silence 
of Lactantius, Nazarius, and. the angnymous, ut contemporary 
orator, who ——— nee h panegyric. 
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difficulty the next day. The sight of his head, 
when it was exposed to the. eyes of the people, 
convinced them of their deliverance, and admo- 
nished them to receive, with acclamations of loy- 
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alty and gratitude, the fortunate Constantine, who’ 
thus atchieved by his valour and ability the most’ 


splendid enterprise of his life”. 


_ In the use of victory, Constantine neither de- His recep. 
served the praise of clemency, nor incurred the wen, 


censure of immoderate rigour”. He inflicted, 


the same treatment, to which a defeat -would 
have exposed his own person and family, put to 
death the two sons of the tyrant, and carefully 
extirpated his whole race. The most distin- 
guished adherents of Maxentius must have ex- 
pected to share his fate, as they had shared his 
prosperity and his crimes; but when the Roman 
people loudly demanded a greater number of 
Victims, the conqueror resisted, with firmness and 
humanity, those servile clamours, which were 
dictated by flattery as well as by resentment. 
Informers were punished and discouraged; the 
innocent, who had suffered under the late ty- 
ranny, were recalled from exile, and restored to 


* Zosimus, ]. ii. p. 86—~d8, and the two Panegyrics, the former 
of whith was pronounced a few months afterwards, afford the clearest 

ion of this great battle.’ Lactantius, Eusebius, and even the 
Epitomes, supply several useful hints. 

_ ™ Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows (1. ii. p. 88.), that 
only a few of the friends of Maxentius were put to death; byt we 
ofthe thie expressive passage of Nazarius (Panegyr. Vet. x. 6.), 

mnibus qui labefactari statum ejus poterant cum stirpe deletis. The 
other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20, 21.) contents himeelf with, ob- 
serving, that Constantine, when he entered Rome, did not imitate the 
crue] massacres of Cinna » of Marius, or of Sylla. 
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CHAP. their estates. A general act of oblivion quieted | 


the minds and settled the property of the people, 


both in Italy and in Africa™. The first time 


that: Constantine honoured the senate with his 
presence, he recapitalated his own services and. 
exploits ‘in a modest oration, assured that illus- 
trious order of’ his sincere regard, and promised 


.” to re-establish its ancient dignity and privileges. 


The grateful senate repaid these unmeaning pro- 


fessions by the empty titles of honour, which: it 


was yet in their power to bestow; and without 
presuming to ratify the authority of Constantine, 
they passed a decree to assign him the first rank 
among the three Augusti, who governed the 
Roman world™. Games and festivals were insti- 
tuted to preserve the fame of his’ victory, and 
several edifices, raised at the expence of Maxen- 
tius, were dedicated to the honour of his success- 
fal rival. ‘The triumphal arch of Constantine 
still remains a melancholy proof of the decline 
of the arts, and a singular testimony of the 
meanest vanity. As it was not possible to find 
in the capital of the empire a sculptor who was 


capable’ of adorning that public monument’; the 
“arch of Trajan, without any, respect either for 


his. memory or for the rales of propriety, 
was stripped of’ its ‘most: ‘elegant figores.~: The 
difference of times and aes of actions and 


78 See the two Paap ¢ and the laws of this aiid the enttitt g 
year, in the Theodosian Code. .. 

> Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20. Lactantiusde M. P. c. 44. Maximin, - 
who was confessedly the eldest Cesar, claimed, with some e shew of 
reason, the first rank anne the Avgosti. 
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characters, was totally disregarded. The Par- cyap. 


thian captives appear prostrate at the feet of a. X!V- 
P ppear p 


prince who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of 
Constantine. The new ornaments which it was 
necessary to introduce between the vacancies of 
ancient sculpture, are executed in the rudest and 
‘most unskilful manner™, 


The final abolition of the Pretorian guards and con. 


was a measure of prudence as well as of revenge. rin 
é. 


Those haughty troops, whose nambers and pri- 
vileges had been restored, and even augmented, 
by Maxentins, were for ever suppressed by Con- 
stantine. Their fortified camp was destroyed, 
and the few Pretorians who had escaped the 
fury of the sword, were dispersed among the 
legions, and banished to the frontiers of the 
empire, where they might be ‘serviceable without 
again becoming dangerous”. By suppressing 
the troops which were usually stationed in Rome, 
Constantine gave the fatal blow to the dignity 
of the senate and people, and the disarmed 
capital was exposed without protection to the 
insults or neglect of its distant master. We-may 


™ Adhue cuncta opera que magnifice construxcrat, urbis fanum, 
atque basilicam, Flavii meritis patres sacravere. Aurelius Victor. 
With regard to the thet of Trajan’s trophies, consult Flaminius 
Vacka, apud Montfaucon, Diariom Italicum, p. 250, and l’Antiquité 
Meanée of the latter, tom. iv. p. 171. . 
75 Pretoria: legiones ac subsidia factionibus aptiora quam urbi 
Roma, sublata penitus ; simul arma atque usys indumenti militaris, 
Aurelius Victor. Zosimus (|. ii. p. 89.) mentions this fact as*an 
historian, and it is very pompously celebrated in the ninth Panegyric. 
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“CHAP. observe, that in this last effort to preserve their 


XIV. 


expiring freedom, the Romans, from the appre- 
hension of a tribute, had raised Maxentius to the 
throne. He exacted that tribute from the senate 
under the name of a free gift. They implored the 
assistance of Constantine. He vanquished the 
tyrant, and converted the freé gift. into a perpetual 
tax. The senators, according to ‘the declaration 
which’ ‘Waa required ‘of their property, were divided 
into several classes. The most opulent paid an- 
nually: eight pounds of gold, the next class paid 


four, the last two, and those whose poverty might 


have claimed an exemption, were’ assessed how- 
ever at seven pieces of gold. Besides the regular 
members of the senate, their sons, their descend- 
ants, and even their relations, enjoyed the vain 
privileges, and supported the heavy burdens, of the 
senatorial order; nor will it any longer excite our 


: surprise, that Constantine should. be attentive to 


increase the number of persons who were included 
under so useful a description”. After the defeat 
of Maxentius, the victorious emperor passed no 
more than ‘two or. three months in Rome, which 
he visited’ twice during the remainder of his life, 
to celebrate the solemn festivals of the tenth and 
of the twentieth years of his reign. Constantine 


7 Ex omnibus see Optimates viros Curia tue pigneravetis ; 
ut Senatds dignitas . . . «ex totius Orbis flore consisteret. Ng2a- 


‘ rius in Panegyr. Vet. x. “35. The word pigneraveris- might ffinhast 


seem maliciously chosen. Concerning the senatorial tax, see Zosi- 
mus, |. ii. p. 115. the second title of the sixth book of the Theodo- 
sian Code, with Godefroy’s Commentary, and Memoires de I'Aca- 
demic des Inscriptions, tom, xxviii. p- 726. 
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wa’ almost perpetually in motion to exercise the CHAP. 


legions, or to inspect the state of the provinces. 
Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sirmium, Naissus, and 
Thessalonica, were the occasional places of his 
residence, till he founded a new Rome on the 
confines of Europe and. Asia”. 


Before Constantine marched into Italy, he had His alli- 


secured the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of 


his sister'Constantia in marriage to that prince; 
but the celebration of the nuptials was deferred till 
after the conclusion of the war, and the interview 
of the two emperors at Milan, which was. ap- 
pointed for that purpose, appeared to cement the 
union of their families and interests”. In the midst 
of the public festivity they were suddenly obliged 
to take leave of each other. .An inroad of the 
Franks summoned Constantine to the Rhine, and 
the hostile approach of the ‘sovereign of Asia de- 


pce 

' : ; ‘ icinius. 

Licinius, the Iyrian emperor, He had promised < D. 
; ur 


ch. 


318. 


manded the immediate presence of Licinius. Maxi- war be- 


min had been the secret ally of Maxentius, and (wen 


‘ . : : Maximin 
without being discouraged by his fate, he resolved and Lici- 


to try the fortune of a civil war. He moved ont 4’p) 315. 


of Syria, towards the frontiers of Bithynia, in’ 


7 From the Theodosian Code, we may now begin to trace the 
tions of the emperors; but the dates both of time and place have 
frequently been altered by the carelessness of transcribers. . 

Zosimus (1. ii. p. 89.) observes, that before the war the sister 


of Gonstantine had been betrothed to Licinius. According to the | 


r Victory Diocletian was invited to the nuptials; but having 
tured to plead his age and infirmities, he received a second letter 
filled with reproaches for his supposed partiality to the cause of 
Maxentius and Maximin. 


yo 
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cHap. the depth of winter. The season was severe and 
IV. tempestuous; great numbers of men as’ well as 
horses perished in the snow; and as the roads 
were broken up by incessant rains, he was obliged 

to leave behind him a considerable part of the 
heavy baggage, which was unable to follow the 
rapidity of his forced marches. By this extra- 
ordinary effort of diligence, he arrived, with a 
harassed but formidable army, on the banks of the 
Thracian Bosphorus, before the lieutenants of 
Licinias were apprised of his hostile intentions. 
Byzantium surrendered to the power of Maximin, 
after a siege of eleven days. He was detained 
some days under the walls of Heraclea; and he 

- had no sooner taken possession of that city, than 
he was alarmed by the intelligence, that Licinius 
had pitched his camp at the distance of only 
Thede- eighteen miles. After a fruitless negociation, in 
ail zo, Which the two princes attempted to seduce the 
fidelity of each other’s adherents, they bad reconrse 

to arms. The emperor of the East commanded 

a disciplined and veteran army of above seventy 
thousand men, and Licinius, who‘ had collected 
about thirty thousand Illyrians, was at first op- 
pressed by the superiority of numbers. His mili- | 
tary skill, and the firmness of his troops, restored 

the day, and obtained a decisive victory. The 
incredible speed which Maximin exerted in ais 
flight, i is much more celebrated than his prowess 

in the battle. Twenty-four hours afterwards ‘he 
was seen pale, trembling, and without his Imperiat 
ornaments, at Nicomedia, one hundred and sixty — 
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miles from the place of his defeat. The wealth of cy AP. 
Asia was yet unexhausted; and though the flower, X!V- 
of his veterans had fallen in the late action, he 
had still power, if he could obtain time, to draw 
very numerous levies from Syria and Egypt. But and death 
he survived his misfortunes only three or four eae 
months. His death, which happened at Tarsus, August 
was variously ascribed to despair, to poison, and 
‘to the divine justice. As Maximin was alike des- 
titute of abilities and of virtue, he was lamented 
neither by the people nor by the soldiers. The 
previnces of the East, delivered from the terrors 
of civil war, cheerfully acknowledged the authority 
of Licinias”. | 
The vanquished emperor left behind him two Cruelty of 
children, a boy of about eight, and a girl of Liciniu. 
about seven, years old. Their inoffensive age 
might have excited compassion; but the com- 
passion of Licinius was a very feeble resource, 
nor did it restrain him from extinguishing the 
name and memory of his adversary. The death 
of Severianus will admit of less excuse, as it was 
dictated neither by revenge nor by policy. The 
conqueror had never received any injury from 
the father of that unhappy youth, and the short 
\and obscure reign of Severus, in a distant part of 
the empire, was already forgotten. But the exe- 
cution of Candidianus was an act of the blackcst 
cruplty and ingratitude. He was the natural son 


7” Zosimus mentions the defeat and death of M aximin as ordinary 
events; but Lactantius expatiates on them (de M. P. c. 45—~50.), 
ascribing them to the miraculous interposition of Heaven. Licinius 
at that time was one of the protectors of the church. 
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. CHAP. of Galerius, the friend and benefactor. of Lici-: 
‘XIV.’ nius. The prudent father had judged him too 
young to sustain the weight of a diadem; but 

he hoped that, under the protection of princes 

who were indebted to his favour for the Imperial 
purple, Candidianas. might; pass a secure and 
honourable life. -He was now: advancing towards 

the twentieth year of bis age, and the: royalty of 

his birth, though unsupported either, by merit or 
ambition, was sufficient to. exasperzté the jealous 

mind ef Licinius®. :To.these innogent and illus- 

frious victims of “his tyranny, we must add the 

wife and daughter’ of. the: emperor Diocletian. 

_ When that prince’ conferred on Galerius the title 

of Caesar, be: had” given -him in marriage his 
daughter Vialeria, whose melancholy adventures 
might.furnish a very singular subject for tragedy. 

Uae She had fulfilled;and even. surpassed the duties. Of, 
arte wn. a Wife. As’ she had net any children herself; sti. Zi 
ess Ve- condescanded to adopt the illegitimate son. of het 
hermo- husband, ‘and? ‘invariably’. displayed. towards the 
si cunbeppy Gandidianns the tenderness and anxiety 
a real.’ mother. After the. death ‘of. Galerius, 

“ay ample. possessions, provoked :the avarice, and 

her personal attractions excited the. desires, of his 
succesdor Maxinin®, - He bad a wife, still alive, 


0 Laotintios de M. PL e $0. -Aurelivs Victor touches - 


‘we 


tory. 

* The sigh appetites SMadeain were erie at the exper? 7e 
of his subjects. . His “Gumichs;-who forced away wives and virgins, 
examined their. naked charms with anxious curiogity, lest dny part of ‘ 
_ their body — be found. — of the royal embraces. me 


1a 
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ee ‘divorce was ‘permitted by the Roman law, crap. 
“and the fierce passions of the tyrant demanded *!V. 


an immediate gratification. The answer .of. Va- 


“Jeria was sueh as became. the daughter and widow, 
of emperors ;<but-it was. tempered. by the. pro-.. 
dence, which‘her defenceleys. condition. compelled". 
her to observe. She: represented to the persons 


whom Maximin had: employed. on this occasion, 
“© that. event’ nae! hoaour could pertnit . a. Woman. 


of ' her ‘chutacter and .dignity.to : entertain. 9, 


- thought of. second --nuptials, decency at least 
“ must. forbid her’ ta: listen: to. hig addresses at a 
time when the ashen of her ‘husband and his be- 


« nefactor were sill: ‘warm ; and:while.the i sorrows | 


“ of-her mind-were still expressed by: her.mourn- 
“ ing ‘garments. She Ventured ta declare, that 
© ghe : Gould place. very: little confidence in the 
> ofessions of. a tan,. whose. croel inconstancy 
ae wa, capable’ of. E-vepndiatirig a: faithful and affec- 
© Honate. ‘wife ®.” ‘-"' JO this’. repulse,’ the love of 
‘Miximin: was, ‘conveited into: ‘fury, and as wit- 
nesses and. jédges were always dy bis ‘disposal, 


itv was real ¢ hi: ‘to. cover, his fry’ with an ap-. 
egal ings, abd.to, assault the 


Fepatation’ ae i feel ag. the happiness of: Valeria. 
Her estates * were, ‘confiscated, her: eanachs and 


domestics devoted! 3h the moet inhoman tortures, ~ 


the etdpéror, ve ut raed ba > Ontpibie:. nupéits prmguatator esset.” 
ad Lictantios de M. Pee ws be 
- ¥OL,, 1 : R ae 


tidaion; ‘aiid thie obstiaate fair 
‘condergned! to be diownted?" X Sulton as gedally intro- 
d, that tio person should manly: a wife. without the permission | 


4s . 
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cuap. and several innocent and respectable matrons, 
XIV. who were honoured with her friendsbip, suffered 


‘death, on a false accusation. of adultery. The 


“empress herself, together with her mother Prises,.. 
-was condemned to'exile; and as they’ were ig-- 


nominiously . hurried from: place to’ place before — 
they were confined. to a sequestered: village in 


the deserts of Syria, they. “exposed their shame 


and distress to the ‘provinces of the East, which, 
during thirty years, had respected their august 
dignity. Diocletian made’ several ineffectual ef- 
forts to alleviate the. misfortunes of his daughter; 
and, as the Jast return that he expected for: 
the Imperial .purple, which he had conferred 
upon Maximin, he entreated that Valeria might 
be permitted to share .his retirement of Salona, 
and to close the eyes of her afflicted father”. 

He entreated, but as he could no longer threaten, 
his prayers were received with coldness and dis-- 
dain ; and the pridé of Maximin was gratified, in 
treating Diocletian as a suppliant, and his daughter 
ag 8 criminal: “The death of Maximin seemed to 
assure the-empresses of a favourable alteration in 
their fortaie, The publicdisorderp relaxed the - 
vigilance’ of their guard, and: they easily foupd 
means to escape from ‘the place: of their’ exile, | 
and -to_ repair,’ though with: some precaution,” 
and in disguise, to the. ‘court of Licinius. His 


"bo LOCIGUAN af Wass ea CONATEAR ayum, Ta oe muttaren ac 
potentesn virum, $6: taseroade in, favour of his danghter (Lactandus 
de M. P.c. $1.) We ate abe Rots | soquainted with the history 
ofthese timtes, to ) Blin ont the pris abe wes employed. 
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a ‘behaviour, i in’: “the ‘first - ‘days of: py regi ‘and’ ‘CHAP. 
~ the honourable‘ reception’. which “he ~ gave to ©. XIV, o 
2 YOUNG: Candidianya;: ‘inspired Valetia with -a Be 
@ ‘eret, satisfaction, both on her own acconit, ‘apd. 
* on that of, her adapted son. But these erate. ‘~ 
"fal prospects. ‘wergi:'s00n ‘sncceeded- by: “horror” © 
* and astonishment; and ’ the bloody . executions 
‘which - stuitied: the. palace of Nicoinedia, : suffi- 
‘ciently convinced her, that’ the throne’ of ‘“Max-: 
imin was, filled: by a ‘tyratit’ more inhuman than | 
"himeelf.." Valeria consulted “her: safety by a, hasty 
flight, and, “still accompanied by: her - mother 
‘Prisca, they wandered above. fifteen: montha" 
through the provinces, éoncealed-.in the dis- 
guise of plebeian habits. ‘They were at length 
iecwacs at. Thessalonica; and as the sen- 
tence of thejr death was already. pronounced, . 
they were. immediately. beheaded, and their bo- 
| digh; thrown into the’sea. The peaple gazed on 
«the melancholy” spectacle ;:. bat their .grief and 
: indignation were suppressed. by the terrors of a 
military gnard.. Such’ was the: tiiworthy fate 
of the’: wife: ‘and daughter . of Diocletian. We. 
Jament’- theif cqnisfortones, ‘we cannot discover 
their | crimes, “and: whatever ‘idea we.’ may, justly 
entertain of ‘the. cruelty of | Licinius,. it Yemains - 
a: matter, of carpet he; was not contented | 


Vv u variga rovincias vindecim mensibus ple- 
igi aoe ier rai po de M. i c.51. There is some 
‘whether we should conipnte the Gitéen months from the mo- 
t of her exile, or from that‘of, her escape, . The expression of 
seems to denote the datter; ‘pat in that case we must sqp- 
pore, that the treatise of Lagtuatine was wiftten alter the first civil 
war between Licinine and eee ‘Ser Coper pas,” 
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: CHAP, with, some ‘more .secret:and decent method of. 

:, revenge'.<- 

| Quarrel a. The, Roman. ‘world. was ‘how divided between 
Cannan Constantine, vartd Licinins;: the former of whom 
tineand wag: ‘master. of, the. West, :ard:. the , latter of. the 


Licinius. 


A.D. 314. East, Ft thight perbaps have been expected that 


rt, 
= @ 


cothe : es fatigued. with, ait war, and 


“times, ‘would have: ‘renounced, or, at. east. would 
‘have’ ‘suspended, any farther ‘designs . of ambi- 
tion.’. And’ yet. a.year had. scarcely elapsed after 
the.. death. of Mazimin, ,before the victorious 
emperors turned. their. arms against each other. 
The .genins,’ the guccess, and the aspiting tem- 
‘per of Constantine, may seem to .mark him 
out as the aggressor; but the perfidious. cha- 
racter of Licinius jostifies the ‘most ‘ unfavour- 
able suspicions, and by’. the- faint light . which 
history .. reflects «on «this. transaction”, we, may. 
discover ' a...conspiracy.. fomented, by _ his’ arts, 
against: the authority, of his colleague... ‘Con- 
stantine -had.Jately given -his sister Anastasia j in. 
marriage to Bassianns,.a man of: ‘a. considerable. 
family’ and :fortune,.and had elevated: ‘bis new 
kinsman, . to:the rank, of Cesar. - According to 
‘the harm of pexemment isa ahs Diocle-. 


713. will: gua soon wo nein & bold: and licentious para> 
. phrase} but if he ‘ponsiders. jtwith: Whtention, he will acknowledge 
au my, inttipettation | is pal ani consistent. : 
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for’his department. in the empire.” ‘But. the per- CHAP. 


formance of the promised favour’ was either at- 
tended ‘with so much delay, or accompanied ‘with 
so many unequal conditions, thit?the fidelity of 
Bassianus was alienated rather than secured by’ 
the honourable distinction’ which be-had obtained. 

His nomination had been ratified ‘by the consent. 


‘of Licinius, and that artful prince, by the means * 
of his emissaries, soon contrived'to enter into a: 
secret and dangerous correspondence with the 


new Cesar, : to irritate his“ discontents,. and to 
urge him to the rash enterprise of extorting by 
violence what he might in vain solicit from the 
justice of Constantine. But the vigilant emperor- 
discovered the conspiracy before it was ripe for 


execution; and, after solemnly renouncing the 
alliance of Bassianus, despoiled him of the pur- 


‘ple, and inflicted the. deserved punishment on his. 
“teasori and ingratitude.” The ‘hanghty refusal of 
‘Lieinius, when he was’ required té deliver up the 
criminals, who had taken refuge i +n his’ ‘dominions, 


confirmed the suspicions ‘already ‘entertained of | 


-his perfidy ; ; and the indignities offered at mona, 


‘on the’ frontiers, of Italy, to the statyes of Con- 
‘atantine, became the signal of discord between the 


‘two. princes *. . 


‘The: first battle; va fonght’ near Cibalis, a Fine civil 


‘ity ‘of; Pannonia, ' ‘situated, on.:the: river Save, tween 


© The ‘ituation of mona; or, af it,is now called, Laybach, in in 
Parniola (D’Anville Geograptiie : ‘Anéfenne, tom. i, p. 187.), may . 


suggest a.conjecture. Asit lay to the nbith-eagt df the Julian Alps, 
that important territory became’ a pacural abject.of digpute between 
the sovereigns of- Italy and of Myricum. - 


ie iene DRCLINT ABD PALE 


Crt. alivat “fey, ae ke Sirminm”. “From - the, 
Oneen “whith ” in this. Adiportant 
i Buel: ‘power fal monarchs. ‘brought 
ene » fel jeat ‘ay be: inferred, that the .one 
- ath Oct.” Was sate, ‘provoked, and that :the ‘other . was 
uinexpattedly-. ‘surprised, - The emperor of the 

x ‘West chad only’ twenty thousand, ‘and the sove- 
 yeiga ‘of the Ext 16 ‘more. than. five-and thirty 
‘thotsend, Mens * The inferiority ’ ‘of numbers was, 
however, coiipensdted ‘by the advantage of the 
grout. Constantine had taken post in-a de- 

file about -half a mile in breadth, between a 

steep hill: and adeep morass, and in. that situa- 

tion he steadily’. expected. and repulsed the first 
attack of the. enemy. He pursued: his suc- 

cess; and: ‘advancell inta.the plain. But the 
veteran legions _ of. Iilyricam rallied under the 
‘standard. of ‘a. ‘Jeader who ‘had been trained. to 

arms: in the: achoal of : ‘Probus and Diocletiag... 

The. missile;,weapons on :both sides were. sdou 
exharisted j:the two. atmies,. with equal. valour, 
roshed -to..a' dlower’ engagement of swords and 

speats, and, the  dtmbtfal contest. had . dlready.” 

lasted from the dawn ‘of the, ‘day: Yo ‘a laie how: 

of the evening,’ when the’ tight wing,. which * 
Constantine "ed - ‘inf peranny: made. a _Siporots 

and decisive: sures. ‘The; _judictons rarenos 


rains of Swilei)" ‘was situated oS iy ill Som the 7 
“eapital of Iityticuin, atid atéat cae hipadrid rata. fahronim, ‘or 
Belgrade, and thes sconflox of the’ ‘Datibbe anid’ thé Save... The Ro- 
_ man gaeribtins ‘abr éittes on ‘thoigg Fiver. ‘bre’ ‘firrely- -Silabieatedd by 
“M. beige i dtieinoir inserted. 14 WXeadsiii des fitscrifitions, 
- tom. aay. 
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Licinias saved the semainder of his troops on a. CHAP. 
total defeat; but when’ he computed his loss, *!¥ 


which amounted to more than twenty thousand 


men,. he: thought it unsafe.to pass the night in. 
the presence of an active and victorious enemy. | 
Abandoning his camp and magazines, he marched 
away with secrecy and diligence at the head. 


of the. greatest part of his cavalry, and was 
soon removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. 
His diligence preserved his wife, his son, and 
his treasures, which he had deposited at Sir- 
mium. Licinius passed through that city, and 
breaking down the bridge on the Save, hastened 
to collect a new army in’ Dacia and Thrace. In 
his flight he bestowed the precarious ‘title of 
Cesar on vee ‘his general of the aia 
frontier”. 


‘The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the Battle of 
‘theatre of a second: battle no less obstinate and Mardia. 


bloody.than the former. The troops on both 


sides displayed the same .valour and discipline; 


and the victory was once more decided by the 


superior abilities of Constantine, who directed | 


a body. of five thousand “men to gain an ad- 
vantageous height, from. ‘whence, during the 
heat. of the action, they ‘attacked the rear of 
the. . . enemy, ‘and..: made . a’ yery considerable 


slanghter. _ The . troops of Licinius, however, | 
presenting & double’ front, still, maintained 


their ground, till : he approach of night put 


-* Zosimus . if. p. 90, gu: .) gives a very particular account tof this 


battle ; but the descriptions of Zosimus ate thetorical rather than 
military. 


THE DECLINE “AND. FALL . 


CHAP. an: end to’ ‘the ‘sapabaé, and. secured. ce 


2, thought that ober: signified’ more properly a, 


treat, ‘towards the’ ‘amountains of Macedonia”, 
The. Togs. of. two. battles, and of his bravest ve- 
““teranis, redaced” thie. fierce spirit of ’’Licinius 


, to sne for peace. “His. ambassador Mistrianus 


was. admitted to the ‘audience of Constantine ; 


., he expatiated on. the common topics of mo- 
‘deration. and humanity, which are ‘so familiar 
” to..the . eloquence of the vanquished ;’ repre- 


sented, in the most insinuating language, that’ 
the. event of the war was still doubtful, whilst 
its inevitable calamities were alike pernicious 


to both the contending parties ; 3 and declared, 


that . he was authorized ’ to propose a lasting 


_ and honourable peace: in the naine of the ‘wo 


emperors his, mastérs. ‘Constantine received 
the ‘mention; ‘of. Valens with, indignation and 


‘“ contempt. “It was not for snch a purpose,” 


he stetnly’ replied,” “ that we have advanced 
“ from .the ‘shores of the ‘western ocean in an’: 
“ uninterrupted. ‘course-.of: combats and -victo=;. 
“ries, that, ‘after ‘rejecting. an ubgratefal : kins-” 
“ man, ‘we | should: “accept -for: our. colleague a. 


< contemptible ‘slaye.’,,. The- abdivation ; ‘of Va-* 


“Jens. is thé. firit” ‘article of “the “treaty *." 


% *” Zositnus, i} it. p98, 99. ' Apokiy 
Epitomes furnish some circanitances . ‘bat they fnjeently confi . 
+. the two wats betiriitn Licinits and Constanting®. 


1» Valesian, piis. “The: 


" Deirai” "Patticjud in Excerpt. Lagat tp. Sh. Si it: should. be 
sitclaw, we wight 
conjecture, that Constantine, assuming ifte nadiées will as the duties 
of a father, had adopted hivyounger’ brothers and sisters; ithe ‘chil. 


“dren, of 'Theadora..:. But’ in the best wutthots yeuécep sometinges signi- 


hes a husband, sometimes a father-in-law, and. gometimes a kinsman 
_ in —, Bee Spanheim Observat. ad Joliaay Orat i i. poTe_ 
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It was necessary to accept this humiliatiig con. Har, 


dition, and the unhappy ‘Valens, after a:veign of * 
a few: days; was deprived of the “purple “and _ of. 
his life.. As-soon-as this obstacle was removed, 


the: ‘tranquillity of the Roman world was: easily | 


restored. The successive defeats of Licinius had 
ruined his. forces, but they had. displayed his 
courage and abilities. His situation was almost 
desperate, but the’ efforts of despair are. some- 
times formidable;“and the good sense of. Con- 
- stantine preferred a- great ‘and certain advantage 


‘to a third trial of the chance of. arms. He con- Treaty of 
sented to leave: his: tival,or, as he again styled Decernber. 


 Licinius, his friend and. brother, + in the posses- 
sion of Thrace, .Aéia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; 
but ‘the provinces. Of Pannonia,’ Dalmatia, Da- 
cia, Macedonia, ané.'Greece, were yielded to the. 
western empire; and the-dominions. of Constantine 
iow’ extended~ from -the confines of Caledonia 
to the extrelity of Peloponnesus.- It was 


., stipulated by the: same treaty, ‘that. three royal 


"youths, ‘the sons of the emperors, should be called 
to the hopes ‘of the succession, : Crispus and the 
‘young Constantine were ‘soon ‘afterwards declared 


Casas i in ‘the West; while. the’ younger Licinins. 


: was invested. with “the same. dignity in the East. 
Tn this double Proportion: ‘of honours, the: con- 
queror asserted the superiority of his‘ arms and 
-power™, * 

” ' Zosimus, |. ii. p. 93. . Anonym, Valesian. 715. Batropins 
% ye Aurelius Victor, Euseb. in Chron. Sozomen, |. i. ¢ 2. Foor 
of. these: - writers affirm tha, the peers + the Cesare was an 


\e 


we OBOPe 
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: The. teconeili ation ‘of, Constantine | ‘ind Lici-, 
nius,. though, it ‘was’ ‘embittered, by resentment. 
and _jealoimy, by ‘the remembtance of : recent 


peace and inj ofiés, aud by the: ‘apprehension ‘of fature. dan- 
; coeity gers, maintained, fiowever, above eight years, 
‘AD. 915, the ‘tranquillity of the Roman world. ‘Asa very 


—3235. 


_ regular series of the Imperial laws commences 


~ about this period, ‘it would not: ‘be difficult to 


transcribe the civil regulations which “employed 
the leisure of Constantine.‘ But the most: im: 
portant of his institations are jntimatély con-' 
“nected with the new system of policy. and reli- 
gion, which | was tot. perfectly" established till 
the last ani, peacefil years of his reign. There 


_ are many of his laws, which, as far as they con- | 


cern the rights and property” of individugls, and 
the practice of the "bar, are more properly te~ 
ferred to the private tha to the. public j joris~ 
_prudence. of. the empire; and he published many 


~ edicts of 30. “local and: , temporary a nature,’ 


‘that they would ill deserve the notice of a gene: 

ral_ history. Two laws, however, may’ be se-”’ 
lected from’ the -erowd 5. ‘the one. for. its ‘impor- 
tance, the other: a ‘ite, ‘aingilerity ; the former . 
for its remarkable.’ Benevolence, ‘the. latter for 
“ita excessive’. ‘apverity. A,¢The ‘horrid: practice, 
80 fatniliar to. .. the § ‘ancients, of. “exposing. or 
mee aber: new-born. ofits, was: become 
‘article of the itenty, Iti is ‘However: ertain}: ‘Bavlihe younget Ci 
"'antine g8d° Licinins were, not yet bowie adel it is Righly probable 
, that the promotion was made the Ist.df March, A. D. $17. : The 
+ treaty had probatily stipulsied that thie two Ceesara might be see 
ay the-sestern, aud ‘ane, only by the: ep oe “bait ‘each 


: "them reveryed to himself the choice of the persons 
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every day ‘more'ftequent: in the provintes, and 
especially in Italy: . It’ was the effect of distress ; 
and. the_ distress: ivas_ ‘principally. occasioned. by 


» 91 


CHAP. 
XIV. 
\ a Ate! 


the fatdlerable biden of taxes, and bythe vex- 


atioys ‘ag well’ as- cruel prosecutions of the of-. 


ficers of the. revenue ‘xpainst. their -.insolvent 
debtors. The. Jess opulent or-.;less industrious 
. part of diankind, instead’ of rejoicing in an in- 
crease of family, . deemed it an’ act of paternal 
tenderness to release thelr children from the im- 
pending’ miseries of a life which they themselves 
were unable: to support. The hamanity of Con- 
“stantine, moved, perhaps, by some recent and 
extraordinary instances of despair, engaged him 
to address an edict to all the cities of Italy, and 
afterwards of Africa, directing immediate and 
sufficient. relief to.be given to those parents who 
should produce. before the magistrates the chil- 
“dren whom their awn - poverty would not allow 
‘them to educate. - But the promise was too 
:liberal, and the provision too vague, to effect any 
general or permanent benefit™. The law, though 
it way: nierit some. praise, served rather to dis- 
“play thai te alleviate thé é*public distress. It still 
temains “an, authentic: monument. ‘to, contradict 
and confound: thode? venal oratets, who: were too 


well satisfied with. heir own situation todiscover . 


either vice or misery under the government of a 


‘generous soverelightt. ia the Jaws of Constan- 
' i bike ape . 
= Gites Thesis x]. tit. 94; tom wee. 188. with Gote- 
“Arby ¢oleervations. See likewise, 1. v. He FB, papal 
 Ointiia fotls placita) domi prospera, one abertate, fructuain 
* copify: &e.: “Panegyr.: Vets x. 38. ‘This Bietion of Nazarius was 


rene 
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CHAP. tine against rapes. ‘were dictated | with very litfle” 

XLV. indulgence for the ‘most amiable weaknesses of 

} human’ nature}. since: the “de “description: of that 

Grime swas applied ‘not’ only to the brutal ‘¥iolence 

' which; tompelled,: but:even to the gentle. seduc- 

tion which ° might‘ persuade, ‘ax unmarried’ wo- 

man, under the age/of twenty-five, to leave the 

house of her parents. “The successful ravisher 

“was punished with death; and: as if simple | 
“death was inadequate’ to’ the enormity, of his ‘' 

a guilt, he’ was either burnt alive, or ‘torn in| 

_“ pieces by wild beasts in thé‘amphitheatre.. 

eset “ The virgin’s ° ‘declaration;- ‘that ‘she bad been’ 

- carried away! with: ‘fier own consent, instead of | 

“saving her lover, exposed ‘her to ‘share his fate, 

“ The duty of a public’ ‘prosecution ‘was entrusted.” 

“to the parents ‘of. the’ guilty or unfortunate 
maid; and if the ‘sentiments. of nature pres . 

* vailed on them to dissemble the injury, and” 

€ to repair by:a subsequent ” ‘marriage the honour. 

“ of their faiily;: they were’ “themselves punishied 

“by exile. dnd’: ‘confiscation. The ‘slaves, whe- : 

“ther male: or’ _female, who’ were convicted -of ° 

alt having: been ‘accexé xyatovthe rape’ or wedhiction,.” 

“were bunit’ ‘idlives? or. putts death: by “the: in-; 
genious torture:of pouring. down: their throats | 

“a quantity SE imeltedlead. Ag: the < crime was * 

“ of a. public ‘kind, the’ ‘Acctitition | Was: permitted. 

“even.” toy atrangerd.: ._. Ehécomiiencement ‘BE 

- “ the’ action: Was: Rot, ee E20" any term of 

om " Yeatay: and’ the? condequene ofthe sentence, 


prono } i ie ee « ° 
mantel on ae + i Kal aoe tbe Coxsars; the i: 
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““were extended to the innocent offapring of CHAP. 
“such an irregular union®.” Bat’ whenever _... - J 


‘this offence inspires less horror than .the punish- 
ment, the’: Tigout of penal law is obliged to give 


way .to the common feelings of mankind. The | 
most. odious parts of this. edict were softened 


or ‘repealed in the subsequent ‘veigna”; and 
even - Constantine’ ‘himself very. frequently , alle- 
viated, by: partial” acts.,.of mercy, the stern 
temper ‘of. his general’. Institutions. Such, in- 


deed, was the singular; bumonr; ‘of that. ‘emperor, 


who shewed hitneelf as, indn ent, and even re- 

miss, in the. execution. of his Jaws, aa he was 

severe, aid even cruel, in the enacting of them. 
* It is scarcely ‘possible’ to. obsetyé a mote decisive 
- symptom of “weakness, -either:in’ the. character 
of. the Frince, ‘or in the. constitution of the 
| government”. ROH 


The civil: administration was ‘sometimes inter- The Go- 


- mpted by: the ‘military, defence of the empire. 
. Ciispus, a. youth ‘of ‘the most ainiabile ‘character, 


. who Had received with the ‘title, of ‘Cassar the 


‘command ‘of, the: - Rhine, distidgnished. his con- 
> duct, as ‘well: as‘yalour,, in. seyeral. victories over 
‘the Franks and, ~Ademanni ; and ‘taught the bar- 


See. thé silt ining read to the Roaian people, 


in the Theodositn ‘Code; J. ix. tit, 84. tom. ii. ps 189. 
ie ‘His son ‘very fairly seigns + ‘the troe reason of the repeal, «Ne 


eu sib specie’ atrocioris, Judici} aliqua in ulciscendo crimine aati 


Ret ur." +, Cod. Sanit sons fi p 193" 

ays h Fvachins (in Vith Coftitant:'1. iii. c. 1.) chooses to affirm, that 
- nthe reign of this hero, the’ éword: Of jaative Jung i idle in the hands 
“of! the magistrates. Losdhyas ‘himself (1, iy, ¢. 20; 54.) and the 


‘headdsjan, Codg will inform us, frat this excesiive leoity, was not.” 


oie tothe ‘want either of atrocious crisigials or of genal.laws:;. 


thic war. 
A.D. $22. 


“14 ' 
Joa Po 

1 a € 
sae 

r ra 

1 wy 


‘fica: “ahd : ‘eopot 
Atreite sa had fale TAF i fcight ‘Of the Roman‘arms,: 


THE ble es oe AND. mai” 


ae enperci taal be bad édinmed the’ more dif. 
ee i. “prOvitige ‘of. the” Danube: 
o-“inthe® Aime’ of Claudiag and 


-eeapevted® ‘thi: awer-pe-the: ‘etlipire, + even “itt ‘the 
“inildst: ofits iogsbtine divisions:-" Bat the. -strength;, 


of that’ weal ‘nation: was* now: ‘restored “hy. a! 
peack: ‘of. near; fifty. yeutn;’ ‘@:hew generatiga: had: 
arisen,“ who-'bo .Jotiger - remembered the iisfor- 
tunes’ af anciagt’: ‘ ‘dave -the® Sarimatians of the - 
lake Minotia, followed the Gothic ‘dhindard: either 
as subjects or: as allies,: and their. ‘pnited farce 
was’ ponred ‘ypon the’ copntries - of Tlyticom. 

Camporia;: Margus; and Bononia, appear t@ have.; 
heen the scenes of several ‘memorable sieges anil,’ 


-battlea® ;: ‘and’ thoughi Constantine enddniitercd: - 


a very obstinate’ résistance,’ § : ‘prevailed at length. 
in the:-conteit,and ‘the Goths were compelled 
to pritehase: an ighopiinions: retreat, by“ restoring ’ 
the booty ‘atid, prisoners which. they ‘had. taken. 
Nor was thi. advantage sufficient . ta. satiacy thé : 
infignation of the. jemperar. © ‘He’ resolved to 
chastise ag well’ as Mo repylse thie insolent barbp- 
Fans who had“dared Yo invadethe" ‘Yerritories of 


Ye * Ney in Pantegye. “Vit » Ti Notary SE Capi over the! 

dinate ieximdben wind aida Se 

‘+ See” Zovisias, I. ii. p. mice “ea ihe gereaiv of sat 

historian is néithet elggr not dopsigent The | Paneggyic of Optatige 

nye (c. 83.) mentions, thie sBiance of the Siematians. with the. ca 

and Gets, gad points-qut the sevéral Gelds pfbattle. It jx suppose 
that“the. Sarmnatian ig — so the es ‘of November, 
mi di rig rege soe 
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Rome. Af the head of his legions he passed 
‘the Danube, after .repaiting the bridge which 
. had been constracted by Trajan; penetrated into 
the strongest recesses of Dacia™, and. whea 
he had inflicted a severe revenge, condescendéd 


255 
CHAP. 
XIV, 


ego ect 


fo give peace to the suppliant Goths; on ‘con- 


dition that, as often a8 they ‘were required, 
they should supply, ‘his ‘arinies with a bady- of 
. ‘forty. thousand gobjiers m1 Exploits ‘like these 
_ were no doubt hotiourable to Constantine, and 


benefidial to the’ state; but it: ‘may. surely be-” 


questioned, whether they can jostify. the exag- 
' gerated assertion of Eusebius, that ‘a Lz Scyruza, 
’ ag far'as the extremity of the North, divided 


a8 it.was into so many tiames.and. nations of. 


< the.inost varioug and savage manners, had been 
-* added by. bis vietorions arms to the Roman 
empire™. 

_. Ri this exalted tite of plory it wan impossible 
that Constantine should any longer endure a 
partner in. the empire. Confiding in the, aupe- 
riority of his genius and military power, he de- 
termined, sehen any previous injury, to “exert 


_@ ‘In thé ne of Jelien, (p 380.  Commientaire de Spanheio, 

p- "258. Constaritine. bonsts; ‘that, he had recovered the province 

(Dacia) which Trajan had subdued. But it is insinuated by Silenvs, 

that the'conquests of Constantine were like the gardens of Adonis, 
. sphich fade and wither almest the-moment they, pppeer. 

1 Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c: 21. i ‘know. not whether we 


Second 
civil war 
between 
Constan- 
tine snd 
‘Licinius. 
A.D. 323. 


may entirely depend on bis authority. Such an‘allianee has a very ” 
recent air, and, scarcely is eulted tea _ spaximns af the beginning of 


"<'ghe fourth century. 

. - M®-Bosebiosin Vit. Conti: hi ie.8 “This panage, hifwever, 
’ , is taken from a general deelamation on. the greatness of. Ooamantioe, 
"and not from any particular account of the Gathic wan oe 
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CHAP. them for the destruction’ of Licinius, whose ad- 


ee 
_ awakened by the’ approaching danger, deceived 


vanced age and unpopular vices seented to offer’ 
a very easy, conquest’®. But the old emperor, - 


the expectations of his friends, as well as of his 


- enéinies. ‘Calling forth that spirit and those 
‘abilities by ‘which he, "had deserved the friendship 
"of Géleriug’ and ‘the: ‘Tnnperial ‘parple, he prepared 
“hiinself’ fof. ‘the coitest,, collected the forces of. 


the.“East, and 8000 filled’ the plains of Hadri:. . 


_anople with. hig: ‘troops, anid the Streights of. the 
‘: Hellespont: § with his fleet: . ‘The army consisted 
“of ‘one’, buindied : ‘and fifty. ‘thousand foot, and 
‘fifteen, ‘thousatd: boise; ; and: cy the ‘cavalry was 
: drawn, for. the. Bobgt ‘pat, ‘from’ Phrygia’ and 
, Cappadocia, we. siiay, conceive a,more favourable: - 


opinion of the: ‘beatty: of the. horses, than of thé>. 
courage ‘and. dexterity: of their: riders. . The fleet. 
was composed of ‘three hidred and fifty’ pallies 
of three ranks of oars. ‘An huridred ‘and thirty. 
of thse’ were furnished ‘by Egypt, and the: ddja- 


cent gost ‘of “Africa: Aa hundred: ‘and tén sailed 


from; the ports of. Phenicia and the: isle of Cy- 
prus; and. the. mafitime coniitries; of: Bithynia, 


Tonia, and Caria; were likewise: obliged to pro- 
‘vide an hundred and ten pallies. .. . The troops of 


Constantinewere ordered to rendezvous at- Thes- 


F ore, they: amounted . to above an. -handred 


a he 


. Constantinus ‘tamen;: .vir ingens, ét ‘omnis effipere nitens quae. 
anima. preparaiget, simol Pikisipa tory, totius orbis affectans, Licinia .- 


i bellum : intulit. ‘Eatropius, x 6. Zosimus, |. ii, p- 89. The reasons.” , 


which they have assigned for the first on war may, with more pro- 


; prietyy be ee ig a? setond. 
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and twenty thousand horse and foot™, Their 


emperor was satisfied with their martial ap- 
. pearance, and his army contained more soldiers, 
though fewer men, than that of his eastern 
competitor. The legions of Constantine were 
levied in the warlike provinces of Europe; 
action had confirmed their discipline, victory 
had elevated their hopes, and there were among 
‘them a great number of veterans, who, after 
seventeen -glorious campaigns under the same 
leader, prepared themselves to deserve an ho- 
nourable dismission by a last effort of their va- 
lour™. But the naval preparations of Con- 
stantine were in every respect much inferior 
to those of Licinius. The maritime cities of 
Greece sent their respective quotas of men and 
ships to the celebrated harbour of Pireus, and 
their united forces consisted of no more than 
two hundred small vessels: « very feeble 
armament, if it is compared with those for- 
midable fleets which were equipped and main- 
tained by the republic of Athens during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war’. Since Italy was no longer 


1% Zosimus, |. ii. p. 94, 95. 

1% Constantine was very attentive to the privileges and comforts 
of his fellow-veterans (Conveterani), as he now began to style them. 
See the Theodosian Code, I. vii. tit. 10. tom. ii. p. 419. 429. 

% Whilst the Athenians maintained the empire of the sea, their 
fleet consisted of threc, and afterwards of four, hun:Ired gallies of 
three ranks of pars, all completely equipped and ready for iminectiate 
service. The arsenal in the port of Pirseus had cost the republic a 
thousand talents, about two hundred and sixteen thousand pounds. 
See Thucydides dg Bel. Pelopon. |. ii, c. 13. and Meursius de for- 
tuna Attica, c. 19. 
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CHAP, the seat of government, the naval establishments 


Battle of 


Hadrian- 
ople, 

A.D. ¢ 
tales Je 


o3 


of Misenum and. Ravenna had been gradually 


neglected; and as the shipping and mariners of - 


the empire were supported by commerce rather 
than by war, it was ratural that they should the 
most abound in the industrious | provinces of 
Egypt and Asia. It is only ‘surprising that the 
eastem emperor, who possessed so great a supe- 
riority at sea, should have neglected the oppor- 
tunity of carrying an offensive war into the centre 
of his rival’s.dominions. 

Instead of embracing such an active resolu- 
ae which might have changed the whole face 
.of the war, the prudent Licinius expected the 
approach of his rival in a camp near Ha- 
drianople, which he had fortified with an 
anxious care that. betrayed his apprehension of 
the event. Constantine directed his: march 
from Thessalonica towards that part of Thrace, 
till he found himself stopped by the broad and 
rapid stream of the Hebrus, and discovered 
the numerons. army of Licinius, which filled 
the steep ascent of the hill, from the river to 
the city of Hadrianople. Many days were 
spent in doubtful and distant skirmishes; but 
at length the obstacles of the passage and of 
the attack were removed by the intrepid con- 
duct of Constantine. In this place we might 
relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, which, 
though it can scarcely be paralleled either in 
poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal 
orator devoted to bis fortune, but by an histo- 
rjan, the partial enemy of his fame, We are 
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. assured that the valiant emperor threw himself 


into the river Hebrus, accompanied only by 
twelve horsemen, and that by the effort or terror 
of his invincible arm, he broke, slaughtered, and 
put to flight a host of an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. The credulity of Zosimus prevailed 
so strongly over his passion, that among the events 
of the memorable battle of Hadrianople, he 
seems to have selected and embellished, not the 
‘Most important, but the most marvellous. The 
valour and danger of Constantine are attested by 
a slight wound which he received in the thigh, 
but it may be discovered even from an imperfect 
narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the 
victory was obtained no less by the conduct of 
the general than by the courage of the hero; 
that a body of five thousand archers marched 
round to occupy a thick wood in the rear of the 
enemy, whose attention was diverted by the con- 
struction of a bridge, and that Licinins, per- 
plexed by so many artful evolutions, was reluc- 
tantly drawn from his advantageous post to com- 
bat-on equal ground in the plain. The contest 
was no longer equal. His confused multitude 
of new levies was easily vanquished by the ex- 
perienced veterans of the West.. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to have been slain. 
The fortified camp of Liciniuns was taken by 
assault the evening of the battle; the greater 
part of thie fugitives, who had retired to the 
mountains, surrendered themselves the next 
day to the discretion of the conqueror, and 
his. rival, who could no longer kee» the Seid. 
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confined himself within the walls of Byzan- 
tium*” 
The siege of Byzantium, which was immedi- 


tium, and ately undertaken by Constantine, was attended 


naval vic- 
tory of 
Crispus. 


with great labour and ancertainty. In the late 
civil wars, the fortifications of that place, so 
justly considered as the key of Europe and Asia, - 
had been repaired and strengthened; and as long 
as Licinius remained master of the sea, the gar- 
rison was much less exposed to the danger of fa- 
mine than the army of the besiegers. The naval 
commanders of Constantine were summoned to 
his camp, and received his positive orders to 
force the passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet 
of Licinius, instead of seeking and destroying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those. 
arrow streights where its superiority of numbers 
was of little use or advantage. Crispus, the em- 
peror'’s eldest son, was entrusted with the execu- 
tion of this daring enterprise, which he per- 
formed with so much courage and success, that 
he deserved the esteem, and most probably ex- 
cited the jealousy, of his father. The engage- 
ment lasted two days, and in the evening of the 
first, the contending fleets, after a considerable 
and mutual loss, retired into their respective har- 


bours of Europe and Asia. The second day 


7 Zosimus, i li. p. 95, 96. This great battle i is described in the 
Valesian fragment (p. 714.), in a clear though concise manner. 
** Licinias vero circum Hadrianopolin maximo exercitu Jatera ardui 
montis impleverat ; illuc toto agmine Constantinus inflexit. Cum 
beHum terri marique traheretur, quamvis per arduum: suis nitentibus, 
altamen disciplina militari et felicitate, Coustantinua Licinii confusum 
ef sine ordine agentem vicit exercitum ; leviter femore sauciatus.” 
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about noon a strong south wind" sprang up, CHAP. 


which carried the vessels of Crispus against the 
enemy, and as the casual advantage was improved 
by his skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a 
complete victory. An hundred and thirty vessels 
were destroyed, five thousand men were slain, and 
Amandus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped 
with the utmost difficulty to the shores of Chal- 
cedon. As soon as the Hellespont was open, 
a plentiful convoy of provisions flowed into the 
camp of Constantine, who had already advanced 
the operations of the siege. He constructed arti- 
ficial mounds of earth of an equal height with 
the ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers 
which were erected on that foundation, galled 
the besieged with large stones and darts from the 
military engines, and the battering rams had 
shaken the walls in several places. If Licinius 
persisted much longer in the defence, he exposed 
himself to be involved in the ruin, of the place. 
Before he was surrounded he prudently removed 
hjs person and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia; 
and as he was always desirous of associating com- 
panions to the hopes and dangers of lis fortune, 
he now bestowed the title of Caesar on Martinia- 
nus, who“exefcised one of the most important 
offices of the empire™. 

™ Zosimus, |. ii. p. 97, 98. The current always sets out “of the 
Hellespont ; ; and when it is assisted by a north wind, no vessel can 
attempt the passage. A south wind renders the force of the current 
almost iinperceptible. See Tournefort's Voyage au Levant, Let. xi. 

1 Aurelius Victor. Zosimus, |. ii. p. 98. According to the latter, 
Martinidnus was Magister Officiorum (he uses the Latin appellation 


in Greek). Some medals seem to intimate, that during his short 
reign he received the title of Augustus. 
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cHap. Such were still the resources, and such the 
XIV. abilities, of Licinius, that, after gO many succes- 
Batlleof sive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a new army 
nyHOper of fifty or sixty thousand men, while the activity 
of Constantine was employed in‘ the siege of By- 
zantium. The vigilant emperor did not how- 
ever neglect the last struggles of his antagonist. 
A considerable part of his victorious army was 
transported over the Bosphorus in small vessels, . 
and the decisive engagement was fought soon 
after their landing on the heights of Chrysopolis, 
er, ag it is now called, of Scutari. The troops 
of Licinius, though they were lately raised, ill 
armed, and worse disciplined, made head against 
their conquerors with fruitless but desperate va- 

lour, till a total defeat, and the slaughter of five 
and twenty thousand ,men, irretrievably deter- ~ 
Submis. Brined the fate of their leader”. He retired to 
ebehae Nicomedia, rather with the view of gaining some 
Licinius. time for negociation, than with the hope of any 
effectual defence. Constantia, his wife and the — 

sister of Constantine, interceded with ber brother 
in favour of her husband, and obtained from his 
policy rather than from his compassion, a solemn 
promise, confirmed by an oath, that after the 
sacrifice of Martinianus, and the ‘resignation of 
the purple, Licinius himself should be permitted 
to pass the remainder of his life in peace and 
affluence: The behaviour of Constantia, and 
her relation to the contending parties, naturally 
"© Eusebius (in Vitd Constantin. 1. ii. ¢. 16, 17.) ascribes this 
decitive victory to the pious prayers of the emperor. The Valesian 


Fragment (p. 7.14.) mentions a body of Gothic auxiliaries, under their 
chief Aliquace, who adhered to the party of Licinius.” 
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recals the remembrance of that virtaous matron CHAP. 
who was the sister of Augustus, and the wife of X!V- 


Antony. But the temper of mankind was al- 
tered, and it was no longer esteemed infamous 


for a Roman to survive his honour and inde- . 


pendence. Licinius solicited and accepted the 
pardon of his offences, laid himself and his purple 
at the feet of his lord and master, was raised 
from the ground with insulting pity, was admitted 
the same day to the Imperial banquet, and soon 
afterwards was sent away to Thessalonica, which 
had been chosen for the place of his. confine- 
ment’. His confinement was soon terminated 
by death, and it is doubtful whether a tumult 
of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was 
suggested as a motive for his execution. Accord- 
ing to the rules of tyranny, he was accused of 
‘forming a conspiracy, and of holding a treasonable 
correspondence with the barbarians; but as he was 
never convicted, either by his own conduct or by 
any legal evidence, we may perhaps be alowed, 
from his weakness, to presume his innocence” 

The, memory of Licinius was branded with iaiaciy, 
his statues were thrown down, and, by a hasty 
edict, of sach mischievous tendency that it was 


ut Zosimus, |. ii. p. 102. Victor Junior in Epitome. Anonym. 
Valesian. p. 714. 

"2 Contra religionem sacramenti Thessalonice privatus occisus 
est. Eutropius, x. 6. arid his evidence is confirmed by Jerome (in 
Chronic.) as wAll as by Zosimus, |. ii. p. 102. The Valesian writer 
is the only one who mentions the soldiers, and it is Zoneras alone 
who calls-in the assistance of the senate. Eusebius prudently slides 
over this delicate ttansaction. But Sozomen, a century afterwards, 
ventpres to assert the treasonable practices of Licinius. * 
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almost immediately corrected, all his laws, and all 
the judicial proceedings of his reign, were at once 
abolished”. By this vietory of Constantine, the 
Roman world was again united under the autho- 
rity of one emperor, thirty.ceven years after Dio- 
cletian had divided his power and provinces with 
his associate Maximian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Con- 
stantine, from his first assuming the purple at 
York, to the resignation of Licinius at Nicomedia, 
have been related with some minuteness and 
precision, not only as the events are in them- 
selves both interesting and important, but still 
more, as they contributed to the decline of the 
empire by the expence of blood and treasure, and 
by the perpetual increase, as well of the taxes, ag 
of the military establishment. The foundation of 
Constantinople, and the establishment: of the 
Christian religion, were the immediate and memo- 
rable consequences of this revolation, 

i See the Theodosian Code, |. xv. tit. 15. tom. v. p. 404, 405. 


These edicts of Constantine betray a degree of passion and precifi-: 
lancy very unbecoming of the character of a lawgiver. 
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CHAP. XV. 


The Progress of the Christian Rehgion, and the 
Sentiments, Manners, Numbers, and Condi- 
tion, of the primitive Christians. 


A CANDID but rational inquiry into the progress crap, 
and establishment of Christianity, may be consi- _*Y: 
dered as a very essential part of the history of the Import 
Roman empire. While that great body was in- pera 
vaded by open violence, or undermined by slow __ - 
decay, a pure and humble religion gently insinua- 
ted itself into the minds of men, grew up ‘in si- 
lence and obscurity, derived new vigour from 
opposition, and finally erected the triumphant 
banner of the cross on the ruins of the Capitol. 
" Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to 
the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. - 
” After a revolution of thirteen or fourteen cen- 
turies, that religion is still professed by the nations 
of Europe, the most distinguished portion of hu- 
man kind in arts and learning as well as in arms. 
By the industry and zeal of the Europeans, it has 
been widely diffused to the most distant shores of 
Asia and Africa; and by the means of their co- 
lonies has.been firmly established from Canada 
to Chili, in a world unknown to the ancients. 

* But this inquiry, however usefal or entertam- j,, digicut. 
ing, is attended with two peculiar difficulties. 
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The scanty and suspicious materials of ecclesiasti- 
cal history seldom enable us to dispel the dark 
cloud that hangs over the frst age of the church. 
The great law of impartiality too often obliges 
us to reveal the imperfections of the aninspired 
teachers and believers of the gospel; and, to a 
careless observer, ¢hei' faults may seem to cast a 
shade on the faith which they professed. But the 
scandal of the pious Christian, and the fallacious 
triumph of the Infidel, should cease as soon as’ 
they recollect not only dy whom, but likewise to 


. thom, the Divine Revelation was given. The 


live causes 


of the 
erowth of 
Christiani- 


ty. 


theologian may indulge the pleasing task of de- 
scribing Religion as she descended from Heaven, 
arrayed in her native purity. A more melan- 
choly duty is imposed on the historian. He must. 
discover the inevitable mixture of error and cor-. 
ruption, which she contracted in a long residence 
upon earth, among a weak and degenerate race of 
beings. 
Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire 
by what means the Christian faith obtained so 
remarkable a victory over the established reli- 
gions of the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious 
but satisfactory answer may be returned ; that it 


‘was owing to the convincing evidence of the doc- 


trine itself, and to the ruling providence of its 
great Author. But as truth and reason seldom 
find so favourable a reception in the world, and as 
the wisdom of Providence frequently cendescends 
to use the passions of the human heart, and the 
general circumstances of mankind, ag instruments 


to.execute'its purpose; we may still be permitted, 
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thoigh with becoming submission, to ask, not CHAP. 
Jnideed what were the first, but what were the, xv. ; 
‘secondary causes of the rapid growth of the 
Christian church. It will, perhaps, appear, that 
it was most effectually favoured and assisted by 
the five following causes: I. The inflexible, and, 
if we may use the expression, the intolerant zeal 
of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow and 
unsocial spirit, which, instead of inviting, had 
deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law of 
Moses. II. The doctrine of a future life, im- 
proved by every additional circumstance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that important 
trath. III. The miraculous powers ascribed 
to the primitive church. IV. The pure and 
austere morals of the Christians. V. The 
union and discipline of the Christian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent and 
increasing state in the heart of the Roman 
empire. 

__ I. We have already described the religious Tas 
harmony of the ancient world, and the facility (1"°", 
with which the most different and even hostile Zeal of the 
nations embraced, or at least respected, each sie 
other's superstitions. A single people refused to 
join in the common intercourse of mankind. ~ 
The Jews, who under the Assyrian and Persian 
monarchies, had languished for many ages the 
most despised portion of their slaves’, emerged 


- Dum Assyrios penes, Medosque, et Persas Oriens fuit, despec- 
tissima pars servientium. Tacit. Hist.v.8. Herodotus, who visited 
Asia, whilst At gbeyed the last of those empires, slightly mentions 
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_ cHap. from obscurity under the successors of Alexander - 


XV. 


Nee -stte/ 


and as they multiplied to a surprising degreein 
the East, and afterwards in the West, they soon 
excited the curiosity and wonder of other nations”. 
The sullen obstinacy with which they maintained 
their peculiar rites and unsocial manners, seemed 
to mark them out a distinct species of men, who 
boldly prdfessed, or who faintly disguised, their 
implacable hatred ‘to the rest of human-kind’. 
Neither the violence of Antiochus, nor the arta of 
Herod, nor the example of the circumjacent na- 
tions, could ever persuade the Jews to associate 
with the institutions of Moses the elegant mytho- 
logy of the Greeks‘. According to the maxims 
of universal toleration, the Romans protected a 
superstition which they despised’. The polite 
Augustus condescended to give orders, that sacri- 
fices should be offered for his prosperity in the 


the Syrians of Palestine, who, according to their own coufession, had 
received from Egypt the right of circumcision. See ]. ii. c. 104. _ 

* Diodorus Siculus, |. x!. Dion Cassius, 1. xxxvii. p. 121. coal 
Hist. v. 1-9. Justin, xxxvi. 2, 3. 

> Tradidit arcano quaecunque volumine Moses, 

Non monstrare vias eacdem nisi sacra colenti, 

Quzsitos ad fontes solos deducere verpas. 
The letter of this law is not to be found in the present volume of 
Moses. But the wise, the humane Maimonides openly teaches, that 
if an idolater fall into the water, a Jew ought not to save him from 
instant death. See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, |. vi. c. 28. 

* A Jewish sect, which indulged themselves in a sort of occasional 
conformity, derived from Herod, by whose example and authority* 
they had been seduced, the name of Herodians. Buy their numbers 
were so inconsiderable, and their duration so short, that Josephus ' 
has not thought them worthy of his notice. See Prideaux’s Con- 
nétiion, vol. ii. p. 285. 

* Cicero pro Flacco, c. 28. 
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temple of Jerusalem®; while the meanest, of the CHAP. 
posterity of Abraham, who should have paid the ae 
same homage to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would 
have been an object of abhorrence to himself and 
to his brethren. - But the moderation of the con- 
querors was insufficient to appease the jealous 
prejudices of their subjects, who were alarmed 
_and scandalized at the ensigns of paganism, which 
nec introduced themselves into a ‘Raman 
province’. The mad attempt of Caligula to place 
his own statue in the temple of Jerusalem, was 
defeated by the unanimous resolution of a people 
who dreaded death much less than such an idola- 
. trous profanation®. Their attachment to the law 
of Moses was equal to their detestation of foreign 
religions. ‘The current of zeal and devotion, as it 
- was contracted into a narrow channel, ran with 
the strength, and sometimes with the fury, of a 
torrent. 
This inflexible perseverance, which appeared Iss gradual 
so odious or so ridiculous to the ancient world, phen 
assumes a more awful character, since Providence 
hae deigned to reveal to us the mysterious history 


* Philo de Legatione. Augustus left a foundation for a perpetual 
sacrifice. Yet he approved of the neglect which his grandson Caius 
expressed towards the temple of Jerusalem. See Sueton. in August. 
c. 93. and Casaubon’s notes on that passage. 

7 See, in particular, Joseph. Antiquitat. xvii. 6. xviii. 3. and De 
Bel. Judaic. i. 33. and ii. 9. Edit. Havercamp. 

* Jussi a Caio Cesare, effigiem ejus in templo locare, arma potius 
sumpsere. TAcit. Hist. v. 9. Philo and Josephus gave a very cir- 
cumstantial, but a very rhetorical, account of this transaction, which 
ewceedimgly perplexed the governor of Syria. At the first menting of, 
this idolatrous proposal, king Agrippa fainted away ; and did not 
reqover higenses ill the third day. 
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of the chosen people. But the devont and even 
scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic religion; 50" 
conspicuous among the Jews who lived under 
the second temple, becomes still more surprising, 
if it is compared with the stubborn incredulity 
of their forefathers. When the law was given 
in thunder from Mount Sinai; when the tides of 
the ocean, and the course of the planets were 


suspended for the convenience of the Israelites ; 


and when temporal rewards and punishments 
were the immediate consequences of their piety 
or disobedience, they perpetually relapsed into 
rebellion against the visible majesty of their Di- 
vine King, placed the idols of the nations in the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every fan- 
tastic ceremony that was practised in the tents of 


the Arabs, or in the cities of Phoenicia’. As- 


the protection of Heaven wus deservedly with- 
drawn from the ungrateful race, their faith ac- 
qaired a proportionable degree of vigour and 
purity. The contemporaries of Moses and Joshua. 
had beheld with careless indifference the ‘mest _ 
amazing miracles. Under the pressure of every 
calamity, the belief of those miracles has pre- 
served ‘the Jews of a later period from the uni- 
versal contagion of idolatry; and in contradic- 
tion to every known principle of the human 
mind, that singular people seems to have yielded 
a stronger and more ready assent to the traditions 


w° 


® For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may 
be gbserved, that Milton has comprised in one hundred und thirty 
“ery beautiful lines the two large and learned syntagmas which Selden 
had coniposed on that abstruse subject. 
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of their remote ancestors, than to the evidence of CHAP. 

their own senses”. 3 
The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for Their rel- 

defence, but it was never designed for conquest ; ca 
and it seems probable that the number of prose- oe 
lytes was never much superior to that of apostates. conyuett. 
The divine promises were originally made, and 

the distinguishing rite of circumcision was en- 
joined, to a single family.. When the posterity of 
Abraham had multiplied like the sands of the sea, 
the Deity, from whose mouth they received a sys- 
tem of laws and ceremonies, declared himself the 
proper and as it were the national God of Israel ; 

and with the most jealous care separated his 
favourite people from the rest of mankind. ‘The 

— conquest of the land of Canaan was accompanied 

with so many wonderful and with so many bloody 
circumstances, that the victorious Jews were leit 

in a state of irreconcileable hostility with all their 
neighbours. They had been commanded to extir- 

‘pate some of the most idolatrous tribes, and the 
execution of the Divine will had seldoui been 

~“getarded by the weakness of humanity. With 

the other nations they were forbidden to contract 

any marriages or alliances, and the prohibition of 

receiving them into the congregation, which in 

some cases was perpetual, almost always extended 

to the third, to the seventh, or even to the tenth 


10 «¢ How long will this people provoke me? and how long will 
it be ere they delice me, for all the signs which I have shewn 
“among them?” (Numbers, xiv. 11.). It would be easy, byt it 
would be unbeconting, to justify the complaint of the Deity from t 
whole tenarJaf the Mosaic history. 
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CHAP. generation. The obligation of preaching to the 


Gentiles the faith of Moses, had never been-in+ 
culcated as a precept of the law, nor were the 
Jews inclined to impose it on themselves.as a 
voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens, that unsocial 
people was actuated by the selfish vanity of the 
Greeks, rather than by the generous policy of 
Rome. The descendants of Abraham were flat- 
tered by the opinion, that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and they were_apprehen- 
sive of diminishing the value of their inherit- 
ance, by sharing it too easily with the strangers 
of the earth. A larger acquaintauce with man- 
kind, extended their knowledge without correct. 
ing their prejudices; and whenever the God of 
Israel acquired any new votaries, he was much. 
more indebted to the inconstant humour of po- 
lytheiam —_ to the active zeal of his own mis- 
sionaries". The religion of Moses seems to. be. 
instituted for a particular country as well as for ¢. 
single ‘nation; and if a strict obedience had. been 
paid to the order, that every male, three times in™ 
the: year, should present himself before the Lord 
Jehovab, it would ‘have been impossible that the 
Jews could evér have spread themselves beyond 
the narrow limits of the promised land“. That 
obstacle was indeed removed by the cestruction 
of | the temple of Jerusalem ; _but the most con- 


8 All that relates to the Jewish ae, has been very ably 
treated by Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, |. vi. c. 6, 7. 
f "™ See Exod. xxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 16. the commentators and a 


; Wery sensible note in the Universal History, vol. i. p. 093. edit. fol. 
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siderable part of the Jewish religion was involved 
{Nits destruction; and the Pagans, who bad long 
‘wondered at the strange report of an empty 
sanctuary, were at a loss to discover what could 
be the object, or what could be the instruments, 
of a worship which was destitute of temples and 
of altars, of priests and of sacrifices. Yet even in 
their fallen state, the Jews, still asserting their 
lofty and exclusive privileges, shunned, instead 
of courting, the society of strangers. ‘They still 
insisted with inflexible rigour on those parts of 
the law which it was in their powcr to practise. 
Their peculiar distinctions of days, of meats, and 
a variety of trivial though burdensome obser- 
vances, were so many objects of disgust and aver- 
sion for the other nations, to whose habity and 
prejudices they were diametrically opposite. The 
painful and even dangerous rite of circumcision 
was alone capable of repelling a willing proselyte 
from the door of the synagogue”. 
Under these circumstances, Christianity ofter- 
ed itself to the world, armed with the strength of 


073 
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XV. 


\a tees’ 


More hbe- 
ral zeal ol 
Christiuni- 


“the Mosaic law, and delivered from the weight 'Y- 


of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for the truth of 
religion, and the unity of God, was as carefully 


19 When Pompey, using or abusing the right of conquest, entered 
into the Holy of Holies, it was observed with amazement, a Nulld 
« intus Detim effigie, vacuam sedem et inania arcana.” Tacit. Hist. 
v.Q. twas a popular saying, with regard to the Jews, 

Nil preter nubes ct ceeli numen adorant. 

“A second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samanitan or 
Egyptian proselyte. ‘The sullen indifierence of the Talmudists, with 
respect to the conversion of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, Hie 
toire des Juif7, L. vi. €. 6. 
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CHAP. inculcated in the new as in the ancient system: 
_XV- and whatever was now revealed to mankind con= 
cerning the nature and designs of the Supreme 
Being, was fitted to increase their reverence for 
that mysterious doctrine. The divine authority 
of Moses and the prophets was admitted, and 
even established, as the firmest basis of Christi- 
anity. From the beginning of the world, an 
uninterrupted series of predictions had an- 
nounced and prepared the Jong expected com- 
ing of the Messiah, who, in compliance with 
the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had been 
more frequently represented under the cha- 
racter of a King and Conqueror, than under 
that of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son of 
God. By his expiatory sacrifice, the imperfect 
sacrifices of the temple were at once consum- 
mated and abolished. The ceremonial! law, 
which consisted only of types and figures, was 
succeeded by a pure and spiritual worship, 
equally adapted to all climates, as well as to 
every condition of mankind; and to the initia- 
tion of blood, was substituted a more harm-" 
less initiation of water. The promise of divine 
favour, instead of being partially confined to the 
posterity of Abraham, was universally proposed 
to the freeman and the slave, to the Greek and 
to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. 
Every privilege that could raise the proselyte 
from earth to Heaven, that could exalt his de- 
votion, secure his happiness, or even gratify 
that secret pride, which, under the semblance of 
devotion, insitiuates itself into the hurjan heart, 
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was still reserved for the members of the Chris- CHAP 
tisn church; but at the same time all mankind, *Y: 
- was permitted, and even solicited, to accept the 
glorious distinction, which was not only proffered 

as a favour, but imposed as an obligation. It be- 

came the most sacred duty of a new convert to 
diffuse among his friends and relations the in- 
estimable blessing which he had received, and 

to warn them against a refusal that would be ~ 
severely punished as a criminal disobedience 

to the will of a benevolent but all-powerful 
Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church from the Obstinacy 
bonds of the synagogue, was a work however of "7, 
some time and of some difficulty. The Jewish believing 
converts, who acknowledged Jesus in the cha- ae 
racter of the Messiah foretold by their ancient 
oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of 
virtue and religion; but they obstinately adhered 
to the ceremonies of their ancestors, and were 
desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, who 
continually augmented the number of believers. 
These Judaising Christians seem to have argued 
with some degree of plausibility from the divine 
origin of the Mosaic law, and from the immu- 
table perfections of its great Author. They af- 
firmed, that if the Being, who is the same through 
all eternity, had designed to abolish those sacred 
rites which had served to distinguish his chosen 
people, the repeal of them would have been no 
less clear and solemn than their first promulga- 
tion: that, instead of those frequent declara- 


tions, which ‘either suppose or assert the per- 
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petuity of the Mosaic religion, it would have been 
represented as a provisionary scheme intended 
to last only to the coming of the Messiah, who- 
shonld instruct mankind in a more perfect mode 
of faith and of worship”: that the Messiah him- 
self, and his disciples whu conversed with him 
on earth, instead of authorizing by their exam- 
ple the most minute observances of the Mosaic 
law”, would have published to the world the — 
abolition of those useless and obsolete cere- 
monies, without suffering Christianity fo remain 
during so many years obscurely confounded 
among the sects of the Jewish church. Argu- 
ments like these appear to have been used in the 
defence of the expiring cause of the Mosaic 
law; but the industry of our learned divines has 
abundantly explained the ambiguous language 
of the Old Testament, and the ambiguous con- 
duct of the apostolic teachers. It was proper 
gradually to unfold the system of the Gospel, and 
to pronounce, with the utmost caution and ten- 
derness, a sentence of condemnation so repugnant 
to the inclination and prejudices of the believing 
Jews. 


'5 ‘These arguments were urged with great ingenuity by the Jew 
Orobio, and refuted with equal ingenuity and candour by the Chris- 
tian Limborch. See the Amica Collatio (it well deserves that name), 
on account of the dispute between them. 

6 Jesus ---circumcisus erat; cibis utebatur Judaicis; vestitd 
simili; purgatos scabie mittebat ad sacerdotes ; Paschata et alios dies 
festos religiost observabat ; Si quos sanavit sakbatho, ostendit non tan-  - 
tum ex lege, sed et exceptis sententiis talia opera sabbatho non inter- 
dicta. Grotius de veritate Religionis Christine, |. v.c.7. A little 
aferwards (c. 12.), he expatiates on the condescension of the 


apostles. 
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The history of the church of Jerusalem affords CHAP. 
a lively proof of the necessity of those precau- 
‘tions, and of the deep impression which the ‘The No- 
Jewish religion had made on the minds of its emilee 
sectaries. The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem Jerusalem. 
were all circumcised Jews; and the congrega- 
tion over which they presided, united the law 
of Moses with the doctrine of Christ”. It wag 
natural that the primitive tradition of a chyrch 
which was founded only forty days after the 
death of Christ, and was governed almost as 
many years under the immediate inspection of 
his apostle, should be received as the standard 
of orthodoxy”. The distant churches very fre- 
quently appealed to the authority of their vener- 
able Parent, and relieved her distresses by a 
liberal contribution of alms. But when numer- 
ous and opulent societies were established in the 
great cities of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, 
Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, the reverence 
which Jerusalem had inspired to all the Cliristian 
a ae insensibly diminished. ‘The Jewish con- 
verts, or, as they were afterwards called, the 
Nazarenes, who had Jaid the foundations of the 
church, soon found themselves overwhelmed by 
the increasing multitudes, that from all the 


” Pene omnes Christuin Deum sub legis observatione credebant. 
Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. See Eusebius, Hist Ecclestast. 1. iv. c. 5. 

 Mosheim, de Rebus Christianis ante Coustautinum Magnum, 
p- 158. In this masterly performance, which | shall often have 
occasion to quote, he enters much morc fully into the state of the 
primitive church, ghan he has an oppurtunity of doing in his Gertesc! 
History. 
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CHAP. various religions : of polytheism enlisted under 


XV. 


the banner of Christ: and the Gentiles, who, with 
the approbation of their peculiar apostle, had re- 
jected the intolerable weight of the Mosaic cere- 
monies, at length refused to their more scrupulous 
brethren the same toleration which at first they 
had humbly solicited for their own practice. The 
ruin of the temple, of the city, and of the public 
religion of the Jews, was severely felt by the 
Nazarenes; as in their manners, though not in 
their faith, they maintained so intimate a con- 
nexion with their impious countrymen, whose 
misfortunes were attributed by the Pagans to the 
contempt, and more justly ascribed by the Chris- 
tians to the wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The 
Nazarenes retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to 
the little town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where 
that ancient church languished above sixty years 
in solitude and obscurity®. They still enjoyed 
the comfort of making frequent and devout visits 
to the Holy City, and the hope of being one day 
restored to those seats which both nature and 
religion taught them to love as well as to revére. 
But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, the 
desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the 
measure of their calamities; and the Romans, ex- 
asperated by their repeated rebellions, exercised 
the rights of victory with unusual rigour. The 


# Eusebius, |. iii.c. 5. Le Clerc, Hist. Ecclesiast. 0. 605. During 
this occasional absence, the bishop and church of Pella still retained 
the title of Jerusalem. In the same manner, the Roman pontiffs 


*  resitled seventy years at Avignon; and the patriarchs of Alexandria 


Yhave long sixce transferred their episcopal seat to Caird. 
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emperor founded, under the name of Aélia Capi- cHap. 
tolina, a new city on Mount Sion®, to which he, ae 5 
gave the privileges of a colony; and denouncing 

the severest penalties against any of the Jewish 
people who should dare to approach its precincts, 

he fixed a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort to 
enforce the execution of his orders. The Naza- 

enes had only one way left to escape the common 
proscription, and the force of trath was on this 
occasion assisted by the influence of temporal ad- 
vantages. They elected Marcus for their bishop, 

a prelate of the race of the Gentiles, and most 
probably a native either of Italy or of some of the 

Latin provinces. At his persuasion, the most con- 
siderable part of the congregation renounced thc 
Mosaic law, in the practice of which they had 
persevered above a century. By this sacrifice of 

their habits and prejudices, they purchased a free 
admission into the colony of Hadrian, and more 

firmly cemented their union with the Catholic 
church”. 

_, When the name and honours of the church The 

of Yerusalem had been restored to Mount Sion, Ebionites. 
the crimes of heresy and schism were imputed 

to the obscure remnant of the Nazarenes, which 


* Dion Cassius, t. Ixix. The exile of the Jewish nation from 
Jerusalem is attested by Aristo of Pella (apud. Euseb. 1. iv. ¢. 6.), 
and is mentioned by several ecclesiastical writers; though some of 
them too hastily extend this interdiction to the whole country of 
Palestine. F 

41 Eusebius, |. iv. c.6. Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. By comparing 
their unsatisfactory accounts, Mosheim (p. 327, &c.) has drawn out 
a very distinct repsesentation of the circumstances and motives of 
this revolutic fh. , 
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refused to accompany their Latin bishop. They 
still preserved their former habitation of Pella, 
spread themselves into the villages adjacent to ' 
Damascus, and formed an inconsiderable church 
in the city of Beroea, or, as it is now called, 
of Aleppo, in Syria“. The name of Nazarenes 
was deemed too honourable for those Christian 
Jews, and they soon received from the supposed 
poverty of their understanding, as well as of their 
condition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebionites™. 
In a few years after the return of the church of 
Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt and con- 
troversy, whether a man who sincerely acknow- 
ledged Jesus as the Messiah, but who still con- 
tinued to observe the law of Moses, could possibly 
hope for salvation. The humane temper of Justin 
Martyr inclined him to answer this question in 
the affirmative; and though he expressed himself 
with the most guarded diffidence, he ventured to 
determine in favour of such an imperfect Chris- 
tian, if he were content to practise the Mosaic 
ceremonies, without pretending to assert their 


* Le Clerc (Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 477. 535.) seems to have col- 
lected from Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, and other writers, all the 
principal circumstances that relate to the Nazarenes or Ebionites. 
The nature of their opinions soon divided them into a stricter anda 
milder sect ; and there is some reason to conjecture, that the family 
of Jesus Christ remained members, at least, of the latter and more 
moderate purty. 

™ Some writers have been pleased to ercate an Ebion, the ima- 
ginary author of their sect and name. But we,can more safely rely 
on the learned Eusebius than on the vehement Tertullian, or the 
credulous Epiphanius. According to Le Clerc, the Hebrew word 

itjonim may be translated into Latin by that of Pewperes. Sec Hist. 
Ecelesiast. an ¥ 
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general use or necessity. But when Justin was 
pressed to declare the sentiment of the church, he 
‘ confessed that there were very many among the or- 
thodox Christians, who not only excluded their 
Judaising brethren from the hope of salvation, 
but who declined any intercourse with them in 
the common offices of friendship, hospitality, and 
social life”. The more rigorous opinion prevailed, 
as it was natural to expect, over the inilder; and 
an eternal bar of separation was fixed between 
the disciples of Moses aud those of Christ. The 
unfortunate Ebionites, rejected from onc religion 
as apostates, and from the other as heretics, found 
themselves compelled to assume a more decided 
character; and although some traces of that ohso- 
lete sect may be discovered as late as the fourth 
century, they insensibly melted away either into 
the church or the synagogue. 


% See the very curious Dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew 
Tryphon. The conference between them was held at Ephesus, in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, and about twenty years after the return 
of the church of Pella to Jerusalem. For this date consult the accu- 
rate note of Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiastiques, toin. ti. p. 511. 

2 Of all the systems of Christianity, that of Abyssinia is the only 
one which still adheres to the Mosaic rites (Geddes’s Church His- 
vory.of Ethiopia, and Dissertations de le Grand sur la Relation du 
_ P, Lobo.). ‘The eunuch of the queen Candace might suggest soine 
suspicions ; but a6 we are assured (Socrates, i. 19. Sozomen, it 24. 
Ludolphus, p.281.),'that the Aithiopians were not converted till the 
fourth century ; it 1s more reasonable to believe, that they respected 
the sabbath, and distinguished the forbidden meats, in imitation of 
the Jews, who, in a very early period, were seated on both sides of 
the Red Sea. Circumcision had been practised by the most ancient 
Ethiopians, from motives of health and cleanliness, which seem 
to he explained in, the Recherches Philosophiques sur les Americains, 
toIn. ii, p. 147. 
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While the orthodox church preserved a just 
medium between excessive veneration and im- 
proper contempt for the law of Moses, the vari- 
ous heretics deviated into equal but opposite 
extremes of error.and extravagance. ‘From the 
acknowledged trath of the Jewish religion, the 
Ebionites' had concluded that it could never be 
abolished. From .its supposed imperfections the 
Gnostics as hastily inferred that it never was in- 
stituted by the wisdom of the Deity. There are 
some objections against the authority of Moses 
and the prophets, which too readily present 
themselves to the sceptical mind; though they 
can only be derived from our ignorance of re- 
mote antiquity, and from our incapacity to form 
an adequate judgment of the divine ceconomy. 
These objections were eagerly embraced and as 
petulantly urged by the vain science of the 
Gnostics”. As those heretics were, for the most 
part, averse to the pleasyres of sense, they mo- 
rosely arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, 
the gallantries of David, and the seraglio of 
Solomon. The conquest of the land of Canaan, 
and the extirpation of the unsuspecting natives, 
they were at a loss how to. reconcile with the 
common notions of humanity and justice. But 
when they recollected the sanguinary list of mur- 
ders, of executions, and of massacres, which stain 
almost every page of the Jewish annals, they 


% Beausobre, Histoire du Manicheisme, I. i. c. 3. has stated their 
objections, particularly those of Faustus, the advergary of Augustin, 
with the most learned impartiality. 


wed, 
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acknowledged that the barbarians of Palestine cHap. 
had exercised as much compassion towards their, *¥-_, 
idolatrous enemies, as they had ever shewn to 
their friends or countrymen”. Passing from 
the sectaries ‘of the law to the law itself, they. 
asserted that it was impossible that a’ religion 
which consisted: only of bloody sacrifices and 
trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as ‘well 
as punishments were all of a carnal and tem- 
poral nature, could inspire the love of virtue, 
or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The 
Mosaic account of the creation and fall of man 
was treated with profane derision by the Gno- 
stics, who would not listen with patience to the 
repose of the Deity after six days labour, to 
the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, the trees 
of life and of knowledge, the speaking serpent, 
the forbidden fruit, and the condemnation pro- 
nounced against human kind for the venial of- 
_ fence of their first progenitors”. The God of 
Israel was impiously represented by the Gno- 
stics, as a being liable to passion and to error, 
capricious in his favour, implacable in his re- 
sentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious 
worship, and confining his partial providence to 
a single people, and to this transitory life. In 
such a character: they could discover none of 
the features of the wise and omnipotent father 
7 Apud ipsos fides obstinata, misericordia in promptd: adversus 
‘ omnes alios hgstile odiam. Tacit. Hist. v.4. Surely Tacitus had 
seen the Jews with too favourable an eye. The perusal of Josephus 
myst have destroyed the antithesis. 


* Dr. Buynet (Archzologia, |. ii. c. 7.) has discussed the* first 
chapters of Genesis with too much wit and freedom. 
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cuap. of the universe”, They ‘allowed that the: reli- 
_ XV: . sion of the Jews was: somewhat less criminal 
than the idolatry of the Gentiles; but it was- 
their fundamental doctrine, that the Christ 
whom they adored as the first and brightest 
emanation of the Deity, appeared upon earth 
to rescue mankind from their various errors, 
and to reveal a new’ system of truth and perfec- 
tion. The most’ learned of ‘the fathers, by a 
very singular condescension, have imprudently 
admitted the sophistry of the Gnostics. Ac- 
knowledging that the literal sense is repugnant 
to every principle of faith as well as reason, 
they deem themselves secure and invulnerable 
behind the ample veil of allegory, which they 
carefully spread over every tender part of the 
Mosaic dispensation ». 
Their It has been remarked with more ingenuity 
med a than truth, that the virgin ‘purity of the church 
influence. was never violated by schism or heresy. before 
the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hun- 
dred years after the death of Christ™.' We may 
observe with much more propriety, that, during 
that period, the disciples, of the Messiah were 
indulged in a freer latitude both of faith and 
practice, than has ever been allowed i in succeed- 
= The milder Gnostics considered Jehovah, the Creator, as a 
Being of a mixed nature between God and the Demon. Others 
confounded him with the evil principle. Consult the second century 
of the general history of Mosheim, which gives a very distinct, though 
concise, account of their strange opiniens on this subject. : 
® See Beausobre, Hist. du Manicheisme, I. i.c. 4. Origen and 
St. avugnatin were among the Allegorists. 


™ Hegesippus, ap. Euseb. I. iii. 32. iv. 22. Clemens Alexandria. 
Stromat, vii-‘17. 
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ing ages. As the terms of communion were CHapP. 
insensibly narrowed, and the spiritual-‘autho- | XY. 

‘rity of the prevailing party was exercised with 
increasing severity, many of its most respect- 
able adherents, “who were called upon to re- 
nounce, were provoked to assert their private 
opinions, to pursue the consequences of their 
_mistaken principles, and openly to erect the 
standard of rebellion against the unity of, the 
church. The Gnostics were distinguished as_ 
the most polite, the most learned, and the most 
wealthy of the Christian name, and that gene- 

- ral appellation, which expressed a superiority 
of knowledge, was either assumed by their own 
pride, or ironically bestowed by the envy of 
their adversaries. They werc almost without 
exception of the race of the Gentiles, and 
their principal founders seem to have been na- 
tives of Syria or Egypt, where the warmth of 
the climate disposes both the mind and the 
body to indolent and contemplative devotion. 
‘The Gnostics blended with the faith of Christ 
many sublime but obscure tenets, which they 
derived from oriental’ philosophy, and even 
from the. religion’ of Zoroaster, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the existence of two prin- 
ciples, and the.:.mysterious hierarchy of the 
invisible world’,. As soon as they launched 
out into that vast, abyss, they delivered theim- 


% In the atcount of the Gnostics of the second and third centu- 
ries, Mosheim is ingenious and candid ; Le Clerc dull, but exact ; 
Béausobfe almost always ao apologist; and it is much to be fgared, 
that the prinfitive fathers are very frequently calumniators. 
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cHap. selves to the guidance of a disordered imagi- 
__XV- nation; and as the paths of error are various 
and ‘infinite, the Gnostics were imperceptibly - 
divided into more than fifty particular sects”, 
of whom the most celebrated appear to have 
been the Basilidians, the Valentinians, the Mar- 
cionites, and, in a still later period, the Mani- 
cheans. Each of these ‘sects could boast of 
its bishops and congregations, of its’. doctors 
and martyrs, and, instead of the four gospels 
adopted by the church, the heretics produced 
a multitude of histories, in which the actions 
and discourses of Christ and of his apostles 
were adapted to their respective tenets”. The 
success of the Gnostics was rapid and exten- 
sive”, They covered Asia and Egypt, esta- - 


3 See the.catalogues of Irenarus and Epiphanius. 1¢ must indeed 
be allowed, that those writers were inclined to multiply the number 
of sects which opposed the unify of the church. 

* Eusebius, |. iv.c. 18. Sozomen, |. ii.c. 32. See in Bayle, in 
the article of Marcion, a curious detail of a dispute on that subject. 
Tt should seem that some of the Griostics (the Basilidians) declined, 
and even refused, the honour of Martyrdom. Their reasons were 
singular and abstruse. See Mosheim, p. 539. —_- 

% See a very remarkable passage of Origen (Proem; ad Lucan.)., 
That indefatigable writer, who had consumed ‘his life in the study of 
the scriptures, relies for their authenticity on the inspired authority of 
the church. It was impossible that the Gnostics could receive our 
present gospels, many parts of which (particularly in the resurrection 
of Christ) are directly, and: as it might-seem designedly, pointed 
against their favourite tenets. It is therefore somewhat singular that 
Ignatius (Epist. ad Smyrn. Patr. Apostol. tom. ii, p. 34.) should 
choose to employ a vague and doubtful ‘tradition, instead of quoting 
the certain testimony of the éVangellats, *... 5, 

* Faciunt favos et vespz; faciunt ecclesias et Marcionite, is the 
strong expression of Tertullian, which I am obliged to quote from me- 
MOT In the time of Epiphanius (advers. Hzreses, p, 302.) the Marci- 
onites were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabid, and Persia. 
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blished themselves in Rome, and sometimes pene- CHAP. 
trated into the provinces of the West. For the es 
‘most part they arose in the second century, flou- 
rished during the third, and were suppressed in the 
fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more fashion- 
able controversies, and by the superior ascendant 
of the reigning power. Though they constantly 

. Misturbed the peace, and frequeutly disgraced the 
‘name, of religion, they contributed to assist rather 
than to retard the progress of Christianity. The 
Gentile converts, whose strongest objections and 
prejudices were directed against the law of Moses, 
could find admission into many Christian societies, 
which required not from their untutored mind any 
belief of an antecedent revelation. Their faith 
was insensibly fortified and enlarged, and the 
church was ultimately benefited by the conquests 
of its most inveterate enemies”. 

But whatever difference of opinion might sul- ‘The dv- 
sist between the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the sijvred a 
Gnostics, concerning the divinity or the obligation Sinise, 
of the Mosaic law, they were all equally animated 
by the same exclusive zeal; and by the same ab- 
horrence for idolatry which had distinguished the 
Jews from the other nations of the ancient world. 

The philosopher, who considered the system of 
polytheism as a composition of human fraud and 
error, could disguise a smile of contempt under the 
mask of devotion, without apprehending that ei- 
ther the mockery, or the compliance, would ex- 

7 Augustin is a memorable instance of this gradual progress from 


reasdn to flith. He was, during several years, engaged in the  Ma- 
nichean sect. 
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pose him to the resentment of any invisible, or, as 
he conceived them, imaginary powers. But the 
established religions of Paganism were seen by the: 
primitive Christians in a much more odious and 
formidable light. It was the universal sentiment 
both of the church and of heretics, that the demons 


' were the authors, the patrons, and the objects of 


idolatry™. Those rebellious spirits who had been 
degraded from the rank of angels, and cast down 
into the infernal pit, were still permitted to roam 
upon earth, to torment the bodies, and to seduce 
the minds, of sinful men. The demons soon dis- 
covered and abused the natural propensity of the 
human heart towards devotion, and, artfully 
withdrawing the adoration of mankind from their 
Creator, they usurped the place and honours 
of the Supreme Deity. By the success of their 
malicious contrivances, they at once gratified 
their own vanity and revenge, and obtained the 
only comfort of which they were yet susceptible, 


' the hope of involving the human species in the 


participation of their guilt and misery. It was 
confessed, or at least-it was imagined, that they 
had distributed among themselves the most im- . 
portant characters of polytheism, one demon 
assuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, 
another of A‘scolapiua, a third of Venus, and 
a fourth perhaps of Apollo” ; and that, by the 
* ‘The unanimous sentiment of the: -primitive church is very 
clearly explained by Justin Martyr, Apolog, Major, by Athenagoras 
Legat. c. 22, &c. and by Lactantius, Institut. Divin. ii. 14—19. 
* Tertullian (Apolog, c. 23.) alleges the confession of the Dee- 


mors themselves as often as they were tormented by the Christian 
exorcists, 
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OF thes Jong. experience find aérial na- CHa. 
ture, they were etiabled to execute, with anfficient 
skill and dignity,3 the | parts which they had nnder- 
taken. They. lagked’ jin the temples, instituted 
festivals aid sactifices; tavented fables, pronoonced 
oracles, and werd frequently allowed to perform 
miracles... The Christians, whig, by the interposi- 
‘tion of evil spirits, could so readily explain every 
‘preternataral appearance, were disposed and’ even 
desirous to’ admit: the most extravagant fictions 
of the Pagan. mythology. But the belief of the 
Christian was: ‘accompanied | with horror. The 
most trifling mark of respect to the national wor- 
ship he’ considered as a direct homage yielded to 
. the demon, and as an net of rebellion against the 

"majesty of God. 

in condéquendée of this’ opinion, it was the first Abior- 

~~ but“ardoous duty.of a Christian to preserve him- techs 
self pure-and ondefiled: by the practice of idolatry. tians for 
The religion: of the. nations wes ‘not merely a" 
speculative doctrine professed: in the schools or 

pr eached in. the. ‘temples. The innumerable dei- 
7 tics. and rites ‘of polytheism. were closely inter- . 
. woven with every..cironmstance of business or 

. pleasure, ° pf public or’ of private life; and it 
“séerned impossible’ to: “eapape the observance of 
them, without, aty ‘the "same time, renouncing 

the commerce of ‘mankind, ‘and all the offices 


and. amusements .of- society”. - The important Ceremo 
nies. 


_ ®Tertollian has writtet & most severe treatise against reels 
_ caution his breghren against the hourly danger of incurring that 
" Recogita ahr "et quatitl jatitant spine. ees Mae 10 


VOL. ff 


CHAP. 


‘XV. 
wm 
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transactions of peace’ and. wat Werk 2 prepare 

concluded :by, solemn, ‘mactifiesy an "@hich’ the 
magistrate, : ‘the. _sbbator, ant ; he wiles, were; 
obliged to preside or to’: pi 7 
pablic spectacles were . an “eavential 1 part of the 
sheerfal: devotion of the: Pagads, and the gods 
were supposed ta, accept, ‘aa, the most. grateful. 
offering, the. games’ that . the “Prince, ‘and people 
celebrated. in honour of their: - pecaliar, festivals “. 
The Chriatian, who ‘with’ pious, horror avoided 
the abomination of the circtis ‘or the theatre, 
found himself encompassed with’ infernal snares _. 
in every convivial entertainment, as often as his 
friends, invoking the hospitable deities, "poured 
out libations to each other's happiness“ ». When 
the bride, . atrogeling with well-affected | reluc- 
tance, was forced in hymeneal pomp: over the 
threshold of ber new habitation” “ or ‘whea the 


« The Raman senate was’ kway held iii a fae or + consecrated 
place (Aulus Gellius, ‘xiv. 7.). ‘Before they entered: ott business, 
every senator dropt some wingti faancepn on “oe Sueton. 
in August. c. 35. ee 

@ See Tertullian, De Speci. Cy severe ‘selrmer is 
no more indulgence to's wagedy of. Ei , tim wo a combat of 
gladiators. The dress of the sctite pairtiealarly offenda: him, Bythe 
use of the lofty buskin, they impiposly strive. to’ ‘add a cubit to their 
stature, C, 23. ; 

' “@ The ancient practice of tiling ithe ‘ritertainmnent with li. 
bations, may. be found in’ évory ‘dlassic::' Socrates and Senecs, in 
their last moments, made a‘noble, application, of this custom, Post- 
quam stagoum calide squie  introiil,  reapenjens ‘proximos vervorum, 
additd voce, libare se es ist Jou} apptathri. a 
sey oe a ir 

~ 4 See the elegant bit rail hyinp as Canale on: athe ‘auptal 
of Manlius and Julia. 0. Hymen, Hymenee,, IS! Quis huie Deo - 
comiparatior ausit? 
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:, ‘sad’ procession’ SF the’ dead’ slowly moved ‘towards CHAP. 


the fanetat pile*y thé Christian, on these iriterest- 
Tog’ occasions, was ‘cotttpelled to desert the persoins 
who weit the “Genreat' to itn, rather than: cdt- 
tract the’ guilt’ “qahieredit, to'those impious cere-. 


monies. Every ‘art ‘er every trade’ that wag Art. 


in the least concerned in "hé. framing or adorning 
of idols. ‘was polluted: bythe Stain of idolatry ; 
a severe Sentence; ‘sitice ‘itglevoted to eternal. mi- 
sery ‘the ; far grédter ‘Sgalof the community, 
which is employed’ in {HP ‘exercise of liberal or 
nethani¢ professidiis. “Hf We’ cast our ‘eyes over 
the numerotis remains of iiitiquity, we shall per- 
ceive, that: besides the immediate representations 
of the gods, and the holy ingtraments of their 
worship, the elegant fortns and agreeable fictions 
consecrated by’ theimigination of the Greeks, 
were introduced ‘ag the ‘tichest ornaments of the 
7 houses, the dres, ‘and the furniture, of the Pa- 
~gans®,” “Even, the arta. of” music and "painting, 
"of eloquence’ and poetry;flowed from the same 


impure ofigin. In the: style of the fathers, 


... Apollo ‘andthe Musei* were the organs of the 
infernal spirit Homer and Virgil were the most 


‘ ; 

- 4 "The ancient fanerals Gin those of Misenus and Pallas) are no 
. Tess accuiately, described by. Virgil, ‘ghan they are illustiated by his 

commeritator Servius. The pile itself wes an altar, the flames were 

fed with the blood of victims, and o the assistants were sprinkled 

. with. lustral-water. 


“ Tertullian de Idciolatria, ell: - bs 
- @ See every partof Montfaucon's ‘Antiquities. Even the reverses - 


) ot the Greek and Roman perry war acid nies ye 
ture.” ‘Her ined the scroples of the Christian were sapengf by 
a stropger pasgipa, 


me 


oye 
CHAP. 
XV. 


~ Festivals. 
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eminent of his servants, and. thi, ‘beantifl mytho 
logy which pervades and animates the composi- 
tions of their genius, is destined to celebrate thd 
glory of the demons. Even ‘the common lan-. 
guage of Greece and Rome aboiinded with fami- 
liar but impious’ expressions, which the imprudent: 
Christian. might ‘too careleasly utter, or too ‘pa- 
tiently hear® 

‘The ‘dangerons, temptations which on every 
side lurked in ambish to: surprise the unguarded 
believer, assailed him with redoubled, violence on. 
the days of solemn festiyals. So artfully were 
they. framed ‘and disposed: throughout: ‘the year,.- 


_ that superstition always wore: the appearance of 


pleasure, and often of virtue®,. “Some” of ‘the 
most sacred festivals in. the Roman, ritual, were 
destined to salute the new ‘calends of January 
with vows of public and. private felicity, to_in- 
duige the pious remembraiice . of the ‘dead and . 
living, to ascertain, the ‘inviolable: ‘bounds’ of ‘pro 
perty, to hail, On: the: retura- ‘of, caprihg, the. .Be- 
nial powers of fecundity, ‘to perpetuate “the two 
memorable wtas of Rome,:the foundation of the’ 
city, and that of: the, Tepablic, and: to: restore, ° 
daring the homané Ticence. ofthe. Saturnalia, the 
priniitive equality of meiikind. ‘Some idea: méy: 


* ‘Tertullian de Idololaivs: 7 eo, 21, 22, 1 a Pagan friend (on 
the pccasion perhaps of snegsing)<used, the familiar expression of 
‘« Jupiter bless you,’ the Chiristiaz was obligeito proce equine she 


-divinity of Jupiter, sh oe 


© Consult‘the’ most faboigred a of Oia; his imperfect Fa. 
He ished no sore than, the fitetix' monthy of ghe yeat,:;-The 
compilation of Macrobjus is called ‘the -Soicnaiia, But is $s only: a. 
small part of the first book that hears any ‘ felation id te title. 4 
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be meer of. the abhorrenice of the Christians CHAP. 


for such impious ceremonies, by the scrupulous 
1 delicacy which - ‘they displayed on a much less 
alarming occasions: “On days of general festivity, 


it was thé custom ‘of the ancients to adorn their . 


doors with lamps’ and with branches of laurel, and 
to‘crown their heads : with a- garland of flowers. 
‘This innocent atid elegant practice. might per- 
haps have been tolerated as a mere civil, institu- 
tion. - But ‘it ‘most wnluckily: happened that the 
doors’ were under the protection of the house- 
hold gods,. that the’ laurel. was sacred to the lover 
“of Daphne, and’ that garlands: of flowers, though 
_ frequently . worn as,a symbol either of joy or 
_ mourning, ‘had béen dedicated in their first 
_ origin to the service of superstition. The trem- 


bling Christians, who were persuaded in this in- 


stance to' comply with the fashion of their country, 
_ and the’ commands of the magistrate, laboured un- 
der’ the most glooiny apprehensions, from the re- 
peace of their own conscience, the censures of 
> the church, and the denunciations of divine yen- 
; geance™. 


” the infectious breath of ‘dolatzy. The supersti- 


_ * # Tertallian has aca’ ry defence, or sais panegyric, of the 
rash action of a Cbiistian soldier, who, by throwing away bis crown 
of laurel; bad exposed himself, and. his brethren to the most immi- 
‘neh danger. By the metition of the emperors (Severus and Caracal- 
_ la) it is evicerh, notwithstanding the wishes of M. de Tillemont, 
aha Tertullian composed his treatise De Corond, long before. he was 

: engaged in thyergors of the Monwanists See Memoires Ecclesjasti- 

eh fom. ili. p. 384. { 


Such was the anxions'diligence which was Te- Zeal for 
Christianie 


, quired-to guard the chastity of the gospel from ,, 
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: HAP. tions, observanceanof public. or. givate rites were 
carelessly practised, from , education and habit, 
by the followers-of. the eatablished religion. But 
as. often as they. occurred;:. they. afforded the 
Christians’ an opportunity of. declaring. and con- 
firming their zealous opposition, By these -fre- 
quent protestations their -attachment to. the faith 
was. continually fortified, and.in proportion. to 
the. increase of zeal, they gombated with the 
more ardour and. success inthe holy war, which 

‘they had undertaken against the empire of the 
demons. :. Sind ih - 
Tae _ UI. The writitigs of Cicero™ represent in the 
frcomp most lively colours the- i ignorance, :the. errors, 

AUS 

Thedoc- and the uncertainty of the ancient. philosophers | 
trine ofthe with regard to «the immortality of the soul, 


immortali- 
tyofthe’ When.they are desirous of arming their disciples . 


the ohio against the fear of death, they. inculcate, as an 
ee obvious, though. ‘melancholy ' position, : that. the 
fatal stroke of our dissolution releases us from the 
calamities of life;. and that those can no Jonger 
suffer, who.no longer exist. Yet there were a few 
sages of Greece and Rome who had’ ‘conceived a 
more exalted,”. and,”‘in‘.some Tespects, a juster 
idea of human nature; .though it must: be con- 
fessed, that, in the sublime i inquiry, their reason 
had been often guided by their imagination, and 
that their - rae “had been prompted by 


ont “In purtionby, ies baok of she Tosefan Qhestions, ‘ea the 
treatise De Senectute,. and the Somnium Seipianis, contain, in the, 
most beautiful language, every thing that Grecian philpsophy, or 
— good sense, could possibly. .Faggest: on this dark but invport- 


ant ovject.°. - 


o 
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their vanity. "When they viewed with compla- 
cency the extent .of their own, mental powers, 
‘when they. exercised the. various faculties of me- 
mory, of fancy, and of judgment, in the most 
profound: speculations, or the’ most important la- 
bours, and when they reflected ‘ou the desire of 
fame, which . transported. them into future ages, 
Yar beyond the bounds of death and of the grave; 
they wére unwilling to confound themselves with 
the beasts of the field, or to suppose, that a being, 
for. whose:dignity they entertained the most sin- 
cere admiration, could be limited to a spot of 
earth, and to -a few™ years of duration. With 
this favourable prepossesgion they summoned to 
their aid the science, or rather the language, of 
Metaphysics. They soon discovered, that as 
none. of the properties of matter will apply to 
the operations of the mind, the human soul must 
consequently be a substance distinct from the 
. body, pure, simple, and. spiritual, incapable of 
dissolation, and susceptible of a much higher de- 
gree of virtue and happiness after the release 
from its corporeal prison. . From these specious 
and noble principles, the philosophers who trod 
in the footsteps of Plato, deduced a very unjus- 
tifiable conclusion, since they asserted, not only 
the futore immortality, but the past eternity of 
the haman sou!, which they were too apt to con- 
‘sider as a portion.of the infinite and ace 
spirit, ee pervades and shstains the universe” 


= The pre-existence of homen sake so far at least us that doctrine 


jacompatible with religion, was adopted by many of the Greelxand 
Latin’ fathers. See Beansobre, Hist. do Manicheisme, k vi. cf 4. 
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A oct’ thad'teing ved teyord “the “sénses and. 
tana the experience off ‘maniid, might servé to amuse, 
iaaaae’® leisure - of “& *philoagp i¢ ‘mind; or, in the: 
silence of ‘solitude, it’ “wait sometimes impart a+ 
ray of comfort’ ‘to. ‘sdespénding” ‘Nirtué;” but ‘the: 
faint impression which Had ‘béén received in the. 


‘schools, was. spon’ ‘obldjerated by the’ ‘comnierce 


and business ‘af’ ‘active, ‘iife. We are anfliviently, 
acqiainted with: ‘the’ eniinent persons ‘who: fldn-: 
rished in the age’of” Cikéro, and: of the first Ca. 


* sara, with their actions, their cliaractérs, and their 
motives, to be asbtired that their. conduct. In: ‘this - 
. life was never régolated by- ‘any serious conviction 


of the rewards or - punishments of a fature state. 
At the bar and in'the séiiate’ of Rome the ablest 
orators were not apprehensive of giving offence to ' 
their ‘hearers; by exposing that doctrine as an idle 
and extravagant Opinion, which was rejected with 


oO contempt by every. man a of a liberal education atid 


among the 
Pagans of 
Greece and 


Rome ; 


_ Understanding®,”” 


‘Since’ therefore the’ most sublime. efforts “of. 
philosophy can‘ éxtend no farther than feebly ‘to. 
point out the desire, ‘the: ‘hope, or, at most, the 
probability, of «future state, there ’ is nothing, 
except a divine revelation, that can ascertain: the 
existence, and describe the condition, of the in- 
visible country which is destined’ to receive the 
souls of men hatter their Separation from ie body. 


# See Cis pro’ Choices, Gi. ams sia de Ball. 
Catilin: c.-50, iJuvenal. Satir. di. 149. x5. “ells 
_ Ease aliquos manes, et svbterrana regna, a 
_ 7 7 es S ee ee ee ee 4 \ 
| Nee Puteri ee nit qui nondum aere lavgptur, 
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= Bat we may perceive soyeral d : 
‘the - popalar ; religions’, “of | * Hite, *: 
‘which rendered: ‘thent very unequal to 40 - 
a@ task. 2 4. The general. systema of their —— 
logy:wa’: ‘unsupported by. any solid proofs; and’ 
‘the.wisest among the \Pagans had. already dis- 
_ Claimed” its usuzped. ‘authority: 2. The descrip- 
tion of the infernal regions . Ahad’ been “aban- 
doned to:: the: Fancy . of. “painters! ‘and ‘of’ poets, 
who peopled’ them. with: so’ many phantoms 
_and monsters, who dispensed their rewards and 
“punishments . with ‘so little’ ‘equity, ‘that a’solemn 
' trath, ‘the: most ‘congenial to the homan, heart, 
was oppressed and disgraced by the absurd mix- 
ture of the wildest. fictions”. “3, The doctrine 
_ of a future state was scarcely considered among 
the devout polytheists of Greece and Rome as 
a fundamental article of: faith. - The providence 
Of ‘the gods, as it related to. public ‘communi- 
‘ties rather than to private individuals, was 
principally displayed on the visible’ theatre of 
the present world. - The petitions which were 
offered on the altars of Jupiter. or Apollo, ex- 
pressed the anxiety of -their worshippers for 
temporal’ happiness, and their ignorance or in- 
difference concerning a fature life”. The im- 


* The xith bouk of the Odyssey gives a very dreary and incoherent 
aceount of the infernal shades. Pindar and Virgil have embellished 
‘the picture ; but even those poets, though more correct than their 
great model, are guilty of. ‘very strange inconsistencies. See sac 
Responses auf Questions d’uu Provincial, part iii. c. 22. 

re % See wis epistle of the first book of Horace, the xiiith Sa. 
of Juve nd the iid Satire of Persius: these popular discour- 
press eee and language of the multitude. 
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CHAP. portant ‘trath of the ‘jmimortlity. of the sou 


was inculcatéd : with - more diligence ‘as well a 
success in, India, in "Assyria, ’ in Egypt, and it 


Barbas the Gaul; and since. we , cannot.’ attribute such s 


rians ; 


- difference * to ‘thie’ ‘buperior knowledge ‘of: the 
barbarians, we. mast ascribe it to the influence 


of an. ‘established priesthood, which _employed 


the motives. of virtue as 5 the instrament of i amn- 
bition ® amen <p ee a 


sone thee ‘We might aan expect ih a pritciple 80 


CWE; - 


essential’ to religion, would have been’ revealed 
in the clearest terms: to. the’ chosen. people of 
Palestine, aud that it: might safely have been 
entrusted. to the hereditary priesthood of Aaron. 
It is, incumbent <on ua to adore. the mysterious 
dispensations of Providerice”, when we’ discover, 


. that the doctrine of the. immortality of the soul 


is omitted in the'liw of Moses; it is darkly insi- 
nuated bythe. prophets, and ‘during. the long 


Z period which elapsed between the Egyptian and 


the Babylonian servitudes, the hopes as well as 
fears of the: ae ews. Appear to have been confined 


“ If we ‘confine. ee to the Gauls, we may ane: that they 
entrusted, not only their lives, but even their’ money, to the secority 
of another world. Vetus jlle mos Gallorum occurrit (says Valerius 
Maximus, 1. ii. .¢. 6. p. 10.) quos memoria proditum est, pecunias 


| mutuas, quae his apud inferos redderentur, dare solitos. The same 


custom is more: darkly indinuated by Mela, |. iii. c. 2. It is almost 
needlesé to add, that the profits of trade hold a just proportion to the 
eredit of the merchant, and that the Druids derived from their holy 
profession a “character of responsibility, which could scarcely be 
claimed by any other order of men. : 
* The right reverend author of thé Divine Tagtba of Moses. 


‘assigns a very curious reason for the omission, and mos. ingeniously, ee 
' wetorts itvon the unbelievers: 
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within the narrow compass of the present life“. CHAP. 


_After Cyrus had. permitted the exiled ‘nation to 
‘return into the ‘promised land, and after Ezta had 
restored the ancient records of their religion, two 


celebrated sects, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, _ 
insensibly arose at Jerusalem™. The former, 
selected from the more opulent and distinguished ° 


‘ranks of society, were strictly attached to the 
literal sense of the Mosaic law, and they piqusly 
rejected the. immortality: of the soul, as an’ 
opinion that received ‘no countenance from the 
divine book, which they revered as the only rule 
of their. faith. .. To.the authority of scripture the 
Pharisees ‘added that’ of tradition,’ and they 
accepted, under the name of traditions, several 
speculative tenets from the philosophy or reli- 
gion of the eastern nations. The doctrines of 
fate or predestination, of angels: and spirits, and 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
were in the number of these new articles of be- 
lief; and as the Pharisées, by the austerity of 
their. manners, had drawn into their party the 
body of the Jewish people, the immortality of the 
soul became the prevailing sentiment of the syqa- 
gogue, under the reign of the Asmonzan princes 

* See Le Clerc (Prolegoniens.ad Hist. Eeclesiast, sect. 1. ¢. 8.). 
His authority seems to carry the greater weight, ashe has written a 
learned and judicious commentary on the books of the Old Testament, 

‘® Joseph. Antiquitat I. xiii. c. 10.” De Bell. Jud. ii 8. Ac- 
cording to the most natural interpretation of his words, the Saddu- 
cees admitted only the Pentateuch ; but it has pleased surnc modern 
critics to “fo prophets to their creed, and to suppose that they 


contented themselves with rejecting the traditions of the Pharisees. 
r. Jortin Wag, argued that point in his Remarks on Ecclesianica! 
i Ty: vol i. Pp: 103. 


XV. 
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CHAP. and pontiff. The ‘temper’ of the Jews was ‘in- 


among the 
' Christians, 


capable of ‘conténting itself with such a ¢ ld and 
languid ,assent’ as might: satisfy’ the mind’ of a 
Polytheist ; ; and-as soon‘as they admitted the'idea 
ofa fatuie stata, they embraced. it with the zeal 
which has always. formed the characteristic of the 


‘nation... Their’ ‘geal, however, added nothing, to 


its. evidence, ¢ or even probability: and. it was still 
which had’ been Gictated, by nature, sorcrel by 
reason, ‘and received by superstition, should obtain 
the sanction of diyine trath from the authority and 


| example of Christ: 


When the praraise of eeta happinéas was 
proposed to’ mankind. on condition of adopting 
the faith,’ and ‘of observing - the ‘precepts of the 
gospel, itis no wonder that so advantageous an 
offer should have, been accepted by great num- 
bers . of pvery Teligion, ‘of. every rank, and of 
every province.in the Roman empire. The an- 
cient Christians, were animated by a contempt for 
their present existence, and by a just confidence 
of immortality; of which the doubtfal and im- 
perfect faith of modem ages cannot give us any 


| Appronshe adequate notion: “In the primitive church, the 


the w 


ing te ofinfluence of trath was’ very powerfully strength- 


“ ened by’ an opinion, which, however it may de- 
serve ‘respect for its usefulness and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience. It was 
universally ‘believed, that the end of the world, 
and. ‘the kingdom of Heaven, were| at hand. 
The near-approach of this wonderful ‘vent had 
been frredicted by the ee me Latition of - 
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it was preserved by their earliest iecip le and those CH AP, 
who understood in their literal sense the discourses _ 
of Christ himself, were obliged to expect the se-. 
cond and, glorious coming of the Son of Man in 
the clouds, before that’ generation was totally ex- 
tinguished, ‘which had beheld his humble condi- 
tion upon. earth, and which might still’ be witness 
‘of the calamities of the Jews under Vespasian or 
Hadrian. The revolution of: seventeen centuries 
has instrocted us not to press too closely the 'mys-* 
terious language of prophecy and revelation; but 
as long’ as, for wise purposes, this error was per- 
mitted to subsist in the church, it was productive 
_ of the most salutary effects on the faith and prac- 
tice of Christians, who lived in the awful expecta- 
tion of that moment when the globe itself, and all 
the various race of mankind, should tremble at the 
‘appearance of their divine judge”. 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Mil- Doctrine 
lennium was intimately connected with the second dag 
coming of Christ. As the works of. the creation 
had been. finished in six days, their duration in 
their present state, according to a tradition which 
was attributed to the prophet Elijah, was fixed to 
six thousand years". . By the samme analogy it 


® This expectation was counlenanced by the twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew, and by the. first epistle of St. Paul to the 
Thewalonians. Erasmus removes the difficulty by the help of 
allegory and metaphor ; and the learned Grotius ventures to In- 
sinuate, that, {or wise purposes, rai pious deception was perinitted 
to take place. 

e® See Bufset’s Sacred Theory, partiii.c. 5. This tradition may 
he traced as high as the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote 
in th first ceyxfypry, and who seems to have been half a Jew / 
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CHAP, was + inferred, ‘that: this long period. of labor and 


contention; ‘which’ was iow almost elapied", would 
., be succeeded ‘by a joyful: Sabbath of a°thonsand: 


3 "years; and that Christ, ‘with the trivmphant band 
_ of the saints and the elect who had: escaped death, 


or who. had” been mitaculously ‘revived, would 


- reign upon. earth till the time: appointed for the 
_ Jast and "general: resurrection. So pleasing was" 


this, hopé’to the mind of believers, that the New 
Jerusalem, the seat of this: blissful kingdom, was 


" quickly adorned ‘with all the gayest colours of the 


imagination. A. felicity consisting only of .pure 
and spiritual pleasure’ would have appeared too 
refined for its inhabitants, who were ‘still ‘sup- 


‘posed to possess‘their human nature and sensés. 
_ A’garden of Eden, with the amusements of the 


pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced 
state of fociety which prevailed under the Roman 
empire. . A city was therefore erected of gold 
and precious stones, and a supernatural plenty 
of corn and wine was ‘bestowed on’ the’ adjacent 
territory ;' in the free. ‘enjoyment of whose spon- 
taneous productions, the happy and benevolent — 
people was never to be restrained by any jealous 


“Ten pelinive chach of Axtiozh computed sis 6000 years 
tog the ‘création of the world ‘to the birth of Christ, Africanus, 
Lactantins, and the Greek church, have reduced that number to " 
5500, and Eusebius has contented himself with 5200 years. These 
calculations were formed on the Septuagint, ' which was universally 
received during the six first centuries. The authority of the Vulgate 
and of the Hebtew text has determined the moderns, Protestants as 
well as Catholics, to prefer a petiod of about 4000 y ars ;, though; 
in the study of profane antiquity, they often find thembelves streighte 
ened by\those narrow limits. 
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laivs of exclisive property®. The asurhnce. of CHAP. 


such a Millennium was carefully inculcated. by a 
“succession of fathers from Justin Martyr -and 
Trenzeus, who conversed with the immediate dis- 
ciples of the apostles, down to Lactantins, who 
was preceptor to the son of Constantine. Though 
it might not be. universally received, it appears 
to have been the reigning sentiment of the or- 
thodox. believers; and it seems so well adapted 
to the desires and apprehensions of mankind, 
that it must have contributed in a very consi- 
derable degree to the progress of the Christian 
faith. But when the edifice of the church was 
almost completed, the temporaty support was 
laid aside. The doctrine of Christ's reign upon 
earth was at first treated as a profound allegory, 
was considered by degrees as a doubtfal and 
useless opinion, and was at length rejected 
as the absurd invention of heresy and fanati- 


© Most of these pictures were borrowed from a misrepresentation 
of Isaiah, Daniel, and the Apocalypse. One of the grossest images 
may be found in Irengeus (1. v. p. 455.), the disciple of Papias, who 
had seen the apostle St.John. 


“4 See the second dialogue of Justin with Tryphon, and the 
seventh book of Lactantius. It is unnecessary to allege all the inter- 
mediate fathers, as the fact is not disputed. Yet the curious reader 
~ may consult Daillé de Usu Patrum, 1. ii. c. 4. 


“ The testimony of Justin, of his own faith and that of his or- 
thodox brethren, in the doctrine of a Millennium, is delivered in the 
clearest and most solemn manner (Dialog. cum Tryphonte Jud. 
P. 177, 178. Fait. Benedictin.). If in the beginving of this 
important fe there is any thing like an inconsistency, we may 
impute if, as We think proper, either to the author or to his tran- 
“setigea. 
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Sart 


cue ie” A imysterious prophecy, which still forms a 


tion 


“part of ‘the secred canon, but’ which | was thought 
“to favo: the ¢ ‘ 
rowly esdape 


the | prosctiption of the charch®. 


Confag Whilst the happiness and ‘glory of a temporal 


boop and reign were ‘promised fo thie disciples of ‘Christ, 


_ of the 
world. 


"the: ‘most dreadfal ‘calamnities’ ‘were denounced 


against’“an unbelieving..world. The edification 


of ‘the new Jerusalem. wag to advance by equal’ 


step with the. destruction. of thé mystic Babylon; 


_and-ne‘Jong as the emperors. who reigued before 


Coiatantine persisted in the profession of idolatry, 


the epithet of Babylon was applied to the city 
and ‘to thé empire of Rome. A regular series 


was prepared of all the moral and physical evils 


which ‘cap afilict’ a flourishing nation; intes- 


. Dapin, Bibliothéque Eeclesiastique, tom. i. p. 223. tom. il. 
p. 366, and Mosheim, ‘p. 720. ; though the latter of these learned 


divines i is not altogether candid: on this occasion. - , 


"in the council of Laodicea (about the year 360), the Apoca- 
lypee was tacitly excluded from the sacred canon, by the same 
churches of Asia to which it is addreised ; and we may learn from 
the complaint of Salpicius Severns, chat their sentence had been rati- 
fied by the greater number of Christians of his time. From what 
causes then is the Apncalypye at present 'so gonetally received by the 
Greek, the Roman, and ‘the Protestant chorches? The following 
anes-may be assigned. 1. The Greeks were aubdued' by the autho- 
rity of an i impostor, who, in the sixth century, assumed the character 
of Dionysius the Areopagite. . A just apprehension, that the 

gremmarians might become more important than the theologians, 


crenpit the cpuncil of Trent to fix the seal of their infallibility on 


all ihe’ hooks of Scripture; contained in the Latin Vulgate, in the 
number of which the Apocalypse was forturmtely included (Fr. Paolo, 
Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, 1. it}. 3. THe advantage of turning 
those mysterious prophecies against the See of Ro i inspired the 
Protestants with uncommon veneration far vo usefukjan ally. See 
the ingenious and elegant discourses of the present biahop of Lite 


field omthat anpromising subject. 


ed sentiment, has very nar-- 


aon 
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tine discord, and the invasion of the fiercest bar- CHAD. 
barians from the unknown regions of the North; , ay 
pestilence and famine, comets and eclipses, earth- 
quakes and inundations™. All these were only 
so many preparatory and alarming signs of the 
great catastrophe of Rome, when the country 
of the Scipios and Cesars should be consnmed 
by a flame from Heaven, and the city of the 
seven hills, with her palaces, ber temples, and 
her triumphal arches, should be buried in a vast 
lake of fire and brimstone. It might, however, 
afford some consolation to Roman vanity, that 
the period of their empire would be that of 
the world itself; which, as it had once perished 
by the clement of water, was destined to ex- 
perience a second and a speedy destruction from 
the element of fire. In the opinion of a general 
conflagration, the faith of the Christian very 
happily coincided with the tradition of the East, 
the philosophy of the Stoics, and the ana- 
logy of Nature; and even the country, which, 
from religious motives, had been chosen for 
the origin and principal scene of the confla- 
gration, was the best adapted for that purpose 
by natural and physical causes; by its deep 
caverns, beds of sulphur, and numerous vol- 
canoes, of which those of Aitna, of Vesuvius, 
and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect repre- 
"sentation. The calmest and most intrepid scep- 
tic could not refase to acknowledge, that the 


® Lactantiys (Institut. Divin. vii. 15, &c.) relates the dismal 
tale of futurity bith great spirit and eloquence. 


VOL. Il. x 
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CHAP. destruction of the: spresent system of the world 
by fire, was in itself extremely probable. The, 
Christian, who founded his belief much less orf 
the fallacious arguments of reason than on the 
authority of tradition and the interpretation of 
Scripture, expected it with terror and confidence 
as a certain and approaching event; and as 
his mind was perpctually filled with the solemn 
idea, he considered every disaster that happened 
to the empire as an infallible symptom of an ex- 
piring world™. | 

The Pa- The condemnation of the wisest and most 


and a virtuous of the Pagans, on account of their igno- 


eternal pu- rance or disbelief of the divine truth, seems to 
nishment. 
offend the reason and the humanity of the pre- 


sent age". But the primitive church, whose 
faith was of a much firmer consistence, deli- 
vered over, without hesitation, to eternal tor- 
ture, the far greater part of the human species. 
A charitable hope might perhaps be indulged 


© On this subject every reader of taste will be entertained with 
the third part of Burnet’s Sacred Theory. He blends philosophy, 
Scripture, and tradition, into one magnificent system ; in the descrip- 
tion of which he displays: a strength of fancy not inferior to that of 
Milton himself. 

” And yet whatever may be the language of individuals, it is still 
the public doctrine of all the Christian churches ; nor can even our 
own refuse to admit the conclusions which must be drawn from the 
viiith and the xviiith of her Articles. The Janscnists, who have so 
diligently studied the works of the fathers, maintain this sentiment! 
with distinguished zeal; and the learned M. de Tillemont never 
dismisses a virtuous emperor without pronouncing, his damnation. 
Zuinglius is perhaps the only leader of a party who fas ever adopted 
the milder sentiment, and he gave no less offence ‘ the Lutherans 
than to the Catholics. See Bossuet, Histoire des Variations des 
Eglises, Protestantes, |. ii. c. 19-22. 
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‘in favour of Socrates, or some other ‘gages of CHAP. 


, antiquity, who had consulted the light of ‘reason 
‘before that of the gospel had arisen”. Bue it 
was unanimously affirmed, that those who, since 
the birth or the death of Christ, had obstinately 
persisted in the worship of the demons, neither 
deserved nor could expect a pardon from the 
irritated justice of the Deity. These rigid senti- 
ments, which had been unknown to the ancient 
world, appear to have infused a spirit of bitter- 
ness into a system of love and harmony. The 
ties of blood and friendship were frequently torn 
asunder by the difference of religious faith; and 
the Christians, who, in this world, found them- 
selves oppressed by the power of the Pagans, 
werc sometimes seduced by resentment and 
spiritual pride to delight in the prospect of their 
future triumph. “ You are fond of spectacles,” 
exclaims the stern Tertullian, “ expect the great- 
est of all spectacles, the last and eternal 
“ judgment ofthe universe. How shall I adiire, 
“how laugh, how rejoice, how cxult, when I 
“behold so many proud monarchs, and fancied 
“ gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness ; 
“so many magistrates, who persecoted the name 
“of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than 
“they ever kindled against the Christians ; so 
“many sage philosophers blushing in red hot 


1 Justin ane Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the phi- 
losophers weres instructed by the Logos ; confounding its donble 
signification, offthe human reason, and of the Divine Word. 


etm Atte 
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CHAP. “ flames with their déluded scholars; so many- 
XV. _, “ celebrated poets trembling before the tribunal, 
“not of Minos, but of Christ; so many trage- 
“dians, more tuneful in the expression of their 
“ own sufferings; so many dancers—!” But the 
humanity of the reader will permit me to draw a 
veil over the rest of this infernal description, 
which the zealous African pursues in a long va- 

riety of affected and unfeeling witticisms”. __ 
Wereoften Doubtless there were many among the pri- 
api mitive Christians of a temper more suitable to 
feats’ the meekness and charity of their profession. 
There were many who felt a sincere compassion 
for the danger of their friends and country- 
men, and who exerted the most benevolent 
zeal to save them from the impending destruc- 
tion. The careless Polytheist, assailed hy new 
and unexpected terrors, against which neither 
his priests nor his philosophers could afford him 
any certain protection, was very frequently 
terrified and subdued by the menace of eternal 
tortures. His fears might assist the progress 
of his faith and reason; and if he could once 
persuade himself to suspect that the Christian 
religion might possibly be true, it became an 
easy task to convince him that it was the safest 


-_- 


™ Tertullian, De Spectaculis, ¢. 50. 1 order to ascertain the 
degree of authority which the zealous African had acquired, it may 
be sufficient to allege the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide 
of alk the western churches (See Prudent. Hym. xiii. 100.). As often 
es he applied hinuself to his daily study of the writings of Tertullian, 
he was accustomed to say, ‘* Da miht magistrum; Cive me my ma- 
ster.” (Hieronym. de Viris Lilustribus, tom. i. p. 284.). 


‘ 
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and most prudent party that he could possibly CHAP. 


embrace. 

III. The supernatural gifts, which even in Le 
this life were ascribed to the Christians above Causz. 
the rest of mankind, must have conduced to ee 


their own comfort, and very frequently to the ers of the 
conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional paaiare 
prodigies, which might sometimes be effected 
by the immediate interposition of the Deity 
when he suspended the laws of Nature for the 
service of religion, the Christian church, from 
the time of the apostles and their first disci- 
ples™, has claimed an uninterrupted succession 
of miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, of 
vision, and of prophecy, the power of expelling 
demons, of healing the sick, and of raising the 
dead. The knowledge of foreign languages 
was frequently communicated to the contem- 
poraries of Ireneus, though Irenzus himself 
was left to struggle with the difficultics of a 
barbarous dialect, whilst he preached the gos- 
pel to the natives of Gaul™. The divine in- 
spiration, whether it was conveyed in the form 
of a waking or of a sleeping vision, is described 
as a favour very liberally bestowed on all ranks 
of the faithful, on women as on elders, on 
boys as well as upon bishops. When their de- 


73 Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Middleton, it is impos- 
sible to overlook the clear traces of visions aud inspiration, which 
may be found in the apostolic fathers. 

™ Treneus adv. Hares. Proem. p. 3. Dr. Middleton (Iree In- 
quiry, p. 96, 8c.) observes, that as this pretension of all others was 
the most difficult to support by art, it was the soonest given up. The 
observation suits his hypothesis. 


$10 
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vout minds were sufficiently prepared by ‘a 
course of prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to 
receive the extraordinary impulse, they were 
transported out of their senses, and delivered 
in extasy what was inspired, being mere organs 
of the holy spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of 
him who blows into it”. We may add, that 
the design of these visions was, for the most 
part, either to disclose the future history, or to 
guide the present administration of the church. 
The expulsion of the demons from the bodies 
of those unhappy persons whom they had been 
permitted to torment, was considered as a sig- 
nal though ordinary triumph of religion, and 
is repeatedly alleged by the ancient apologists, 
as the most convincing evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. The awful ceremony was usually 
performed in a public manner, and in the 
presence of a great number of spectators; the 
patient was relieved by the power or skill of 
the exorcist, and the vanquished demon was 
heard to confess, that he was one of the fabled 
gods of antiquity, who had impiously usurped 
the adoration of mankind”. But the mira- 


- culous cure of diseases of the most inveterate 


or even preternatural kind, can no longer 
occasion any surprise, when we recollect, that 


% Athenagoris in Legatione. Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes, 
Tertullian advers. Marcionit. |. iv. ‘These descriptions are not very 
uolike the prophetic fury, for which Cicer’ (de Divinat. ii. 5-4.) exe 
presses so little reverence. 

™ Tertallian (Apolog. c. 23.) throws out a bold defiance to, the 
Pagan magistrates. Of the primitive miracles, the power of exor- 


cising is the pnly one which has been assumed by Pritestants. 
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in the days of Irenzus, about the end of the CHapP. 
second century, the resurrection of the dead was _*": 
"very far from being esteemed an uncommon 
levent ; that the miracle was frequently performed 
pn necessary occasions, by great fasting and the 
joint supplication of the church of the place, and 
that the persons thus restored to their prayers had 
lived afterwards among them many years’. At 
such a period, when faith could boast of s0 many 
wonderful victories over death, it seems difficult 
to account for the scepticisin of those philosophers, 
who still rejected and derided the doctrine of the 
resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested on this 
important ground the whole controversy, and 
promised Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, that 
if he could be gratified with the sight of a single 
person who had been actually raised from the - 
dead, he would immediately embrace the Chris- 
tian religion. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
the prelate of the first. eastern church, however 
anxious for the conversion of his friend, thought 
proper to decline this fair and reasonable chal- 
lenge”. 

The miracles of the primitive church, after Theirtruth 
obtaining the sanction of ages, have been lately + 
attacked in a very free and ingenious inquiry”; 


7 Trenaus adv. Hareses, |. ii. 56, 57.1. v.c.6. Mer. Dodwell 
(Dissertat. ad Ircnaazum, ii. 42.) concludes, that the sccond century 
was still more fertile in miracles than the first. 

7 Theophilus ad Autolycum, |. i. p. $45. Edit. Benedictin. 
Paris, 1742. 

® Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, pub- 
lished his Free Inquiry in 1749, and before his death, which hap- 
= pened in 1750, he had prepared a vindication of it against his nume- 
rous adversaries. — 
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Our per- 
plexity in 
defining ' 
the mira- 
culous 


period. 
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which, though it bas met with the most favour- 
able reception from the public, appears to have 
excited a general scandal among the divines of 
our own as well as of the other protestant 
churches of Europe”. Our different sentimenté 
on this subject will be much less influenced by 
any particular arguments, than by our habits of 
study and reflection; and above all, by the de- 
gree of the evidence which we have accustomed 
ourselves to require for the proof of a miracu- 
lous event. The duty of an historian does not 
call upon him to interpose his private judgment 
in this nice and important controversy; but he 
ought not to dissemble the difficulty of adopt- 
ing soch’a theory as may reconcile the interest 
of religion with that of reason, of making a 
proper application of that theory, and of de- 
fining with precision the limits of that happy 
period exempt from error and from deceit, to 
which we might be disposed to extend the gift 
of supernatural powers. From the frst of ‘the 
fathers to the last of the popes, a succession of 
bishops, of saints, of martyrs, and of miracles, 
is continued without interruption, and the pro- 
gress of superstition was so gradual and almost 
imperceptible, that we know not in what par- 
ticular link we should break the chain of tradi- 
tion. Every age bears testimony to the wonder- 
ful events by which it was distinguished, and its 
testimony appears no less weighty and respectable 


” The university of Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents. 
From the indignation of Mosheim (p. 291.), we may discover the . 
sentiments of the Lutheran divines. 
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than that of the preceding generation, till we are CHAP. 
insensibly led on to accuse our own inconsistency, | = 
‘if in the eighth or in the twelfth century we 
: deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Ber- 
ynard, the same degree of confidence which, in 
the second century, we had so liberally granted 
to Justin or to Irenens”. If the truth of any of 
‘those miracles is appreciated by their apparent 
‘use and propriety, every age had unbelievers to 
convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous na- 
tions to convert; and sufficient motives might 
always be produced to justify the interposition of 
Heaven. And yet, since every friend to revela- 
tion is persuaded of the reality, and every reason- 
able man is convinced of the cessation, of mira- 
culous powers, it is evident that there must have 
been some period in which they were either sud- 
denly or gradually withdrawn from the Christian 
church. Whatever cera is chosen for that pur- 
pose, the death of the apostles, the conversion 
of the Roman empire, or the extinction of the 
Arian heresy”, the insensibility of the Christians 
who lived at that time will equally afford a just 
matter of surprise. They still supported their 
pretensions after they had lost their power. 
*' Tt may seem somewhat remarkable, that Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who records so many miracles of his friend St. Malachi, never takes 
any notice of his own, which, in their turn, however, are carefully 
related by his companions and disciples, In the long series of eccle- 
Hiastical history, does there cxist a single instabee of a saint asserting 
that he himself possessed the gift of miracles? 
® The conversion of Constantine is the zra which is most usu- 
ally fixed by Protestants. The more rational divines are unwilling 


to admit the miracles of the ivth, whilst the more credulous are uo- 
willing to reject those of the vith century. 
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cHap. Credulity performed the office of faith ; fanaticism 
was permitted to assume the language of inspira- 
tion, and the effects of accident or contrivance. 
were ascribed to supernatural causes. The recent , 
experience of genuine miracles should have in-‘: 
structed the Christian world in the ways of Pro- 
vidence, and habituated their eye (if we may use 
a very inadequate expression) to the style of the 
Divine artist. Should the most skilful painter of ’ 
modern Italy presume to decorate his feeble imi- 
tations with the name of Raphael or of Correggio, 
the insolent fraud would be soon discovered, and 
indignantly rejected. 

ae of ie Whatever opinion may be entertained of the. 

Sa hi ‘miracles of the primitive church since the time 
of the apostles, this unresisting softness of tem- 
per, s0 conspicuous among the believers of the 
second and third centuries, proved of some acci- 
dental benefit to the cause of truth and religion. 
In modern times, a latent and even involuntary 
scepticism adheres to the most pious dispositions. 
Their admission of supernatural truths is much 
less an active consent than a cold and passive 
acquiescence. Accustomed long since to observe 
and to respect the invariable order of Nature, 
our reason, or at least our imagination, is not | 
sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible action 
of the Deity. But, in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, the situation of mankind was extremely 
different. The most curious, or the most cre- 
dulous, among the Pagans, were often persuaded 
to enter into a society, which asserted an actual 
claim of miraculous powers. The primitive 
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Chtistians perpetually trod on mystic ground, cuap. 
and their minds were exercised by the habits of 2" 
4 ae ag tnd 
‘believing the most extraordinary events. They 
Felt, or they fancied, that on every side they 
Were incessantly assaulted by daemons, comforted 
by visions, instructed by prophecy, and surpris- 
ign delivered froin danger, sickuess, and from 
‘death itself, by the supplications of the church. 
The real or imaginary prodigies, of which they 
so frequently conceived theraselves to be the ob- 
jects, the instruments, or the spectators, very 
happily disposed them to adopt with the same 
ease, but with far greater justice, the authentic 
wonders of the evangelic history; and thus mira- 
cles that exceeded not the measure of their own 
experience, inspired them with the most lively 
assurance of mysteries which were acknowledged 
to surpass the limits of their understanding. It 
is this deep impression of supernatural truths, 
which has been so much celebrated under the 
name of faith; a state of mind described as the 
surest pledge of the Divine favour and of future 
felicity, and recommended as the first or per- 
haps the only merit of a Christian. According 
to the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, 
which may be equally practised by infidels, are 
destitute of any value or efficacy in the work of 
our justification. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated Tax 
his faith by his virtues; and it was very justly oe 
supposed that the Divine persuasion, which en- sad 0 
lightened or subdued the understanding, must, Christians 
at the same time, purify the heart, and irect the 
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Effects of 
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actions, of the believer. The first apologists ‘of 
Christianity who justify the innocence of tlieir 
brethren, and the writers of a later period who 
celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, display, 
in the most lively colours, the reformation of 
manners which was introduced into the world 
by the preaching of the gospel. As it is my 
Intention to remark only such human causes as. 
were permitted to second the influence of reve- 
lation, I shall slightly mention two motives which 
might naturally render the lives of the primitive 
Christians much purer and more austere than 
those of their Pagan contemporaries, or their 
degenerate successors; repentance for their past 
sins, and the [audable desire of supporting the 
reputation of the society in which they were 
engaged. | 
It is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the 
ignorance or the malice of infidelity, that the 
Christians allured into their party the most atru- 
cious criminals, who, as soon as they were touched 
by a sense of remorse, were easily persuaded to 
wash away, in the water of baptism, the guilt of 
their past conduct, for which the temples of the 
gods refused to grant them any expiation. But 
this reproach, when it is cleared from misrepre- 


‘sentation, contributes as much tu the honour as it 


did to the increase of the church”. The friends 
of Christianity may acknowledge, without a blush, 
that many of the most eminent saints had been 


The imputations of Celsus and Juhan, with .the defence, of 
the fathers, are very fairly stated by Spanhein, Commentaire sur Ics 
Cesars de Julian, p. 468. 
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before their baptism the most abandoned sinners. cu 
Those persons, who in the world had followed, Ww 
‘though in an imperfect manner, the dictates of 
benevolence and propriety, derived such a calm 
‘satisfaction from the opinion of their own recti- 
tude, as rendered them much less susceptible of 
the sudden emotions of shame, of gricf, and of 
‘terror, which have given birth to so many won- 
derfal conversions. After ‘the example of their 
Divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel dis- 
dained not the society of men, and especially of 
women, oppressed by the consciousness, and very 
often by the effects, of their vices. As they 
emerged from sin and superstition to the glorious 
hope of immortality, they resolved to devote them- 
selves toa life, not only of virtue, but of penitence. 
The desire of perfection became the ruling passion 
of their soul; and it is well known, that while 
reason embraces a cold mediocrity, our passions 
hurry us, with rapid violence, over the space which 
lies between the most opposite extremes. 

When the new converts had been enrolled in Care of 
the number of the faithful, and were admitted ee 
to the sacraments of the church, they found 
themselves restrained from relapsing into their 
past disorders by another consideration of a less 
spiritual, but of a very innocent and respectable 
nature. Any particular socicty that has departed 
from the great body of the nation, or the religion 
to which it belonged, immediately becomes the 
object of universal as wel} as invidious observa- 
tion. In proportion to the smallness of its num- 
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CHAP bers, the character of the society may be affect- 
ay h d f th 
\ ,ed by the virtue and vices of the persons who 


compose it; and every member is engaged to 
watch with the most vigilant attention over his| 
own behaviour, and.over that of his brethren, 
since, as he must expect to incur a part of the 
common disgrace, he may hupe to enjoy a share 
of the commou reputation. When the Christians 
of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of 
the younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul, 
that, far from being engaged in any unlawful 
conspiracy, they were bound by a solemn obli- 
gation to abstain from the commission of: those 
crimes which disturb the private or public peace 
of society, from theft, robbery, adultery, per- 
jury, and fraud”. Near a century afterwards, 
Tertullian, with an honest pride, could boast, 
that very few Christians had suffered by the hand 
of the executioner, except on account of their 
religion™. Their serious and sequestered life, 
averse to the gay luxury of the age, inured them 
to chastity, temperance, ce:conomy, and all the 
sober and domestic virtues. As the greater num- 
ber were of some trade or profession, it was in- 
cumbent on them, by the strictest integrity and — 
the -fairest dealing, to remove the suspicions 
which the profane are too apt to conceive against 


_the appearances of sanctity. The contempt of 


the world exercised them in the habits of humi-. 


“ Plin. Epiat x. 97. 
* Tertullian, Apolog, c.44. He adds, however, with some de- 
gree of hesitation, “€ Aut si aliud, jam non Christianus.” 
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lity, meekness, and patience. The more they were cCHap. 


persecuted, the more closely they adhered to each 
other. Their mutual charity and unsuspecting 
confidence has been remarked by infidels, and was 
too often abused hy perfidious friends”. 


XV. 
ad 


It is a very honourable circumstance for the Morality 
morals of the primitive Christians, that even Hla 


‘their faults, or rather errors, were derived from 
an excess of virtue. ‘The bishops and doctors of 
the church, whose evidence attests, and whose 
authority might influence, the professions, the 
principles, and even the practice, of their con- 
temporaries, had studied the Scriptures with less 
skill than devotion, and they often received, in 
the most literal sense, those rigid precepts of 
Christ and the apostles, to which the prudence 
of succeeding commentators has applied a looser 
and more figurative mode of interpretation. 
Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the gospel 
above the wisdom of philosophy, the zealous fa- 
thers have carried the duties of self-mortification, 
of purity, and of patience, to a height which it 
is scarcely possible to attain, and much less to 
preserve, in our present state of weakness and 
corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so 
sublime must inevitably command the veneration 
of the people; but it was ill calculated to ob- 
tain the suffrage of those worldly philosophers, 
who, in the conduct of this transitory life, con- 


* The philosopher Peregrinus (of whose life and death Lucian 
has‘teft us so entertaining an account) imposed, for a long time, on 
the credulous simplicity of the Christians of Asia. 
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sult only the feelings: of nature and the interest’ of 


Gea society”. 


Principles 
of human 
nature. 


- Peres, 


There are two very a propensities whiclr 
we may distinguish in the. most virtuous and’ 
liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure and the’ 
love of action. If the former is refmed by art 
and learning, improved by the charms of social 
intercourse, and corrected by a just regard to 
ceconomy, to health, and to reputation, it is 
productive of the greatest part of the happiness 
of private life. The love of action is a principle 
of a much stronger and more doubtful nature. 
It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to re- 
venge; but when it is guided by the sense of 
propriety and benevolence, it becomes the parent 
of every virtue; and if those virtues are accom- 
panied with equal abilities, a family, a state, or 
an empire, may be indebted for their safety and 
prosperity to the undaunted courage of a single 
man. To the love of pleasure we may therefore 
ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love of 
action we may attribute most of the useful and 
respectable, qualifications. The character in 
which both the one and the other should be 
united and harmonised, would seem to consti- 
tute: the most perfect idea of buman nature. 
The insensible and inactive disposition, ' which 
should be supposed alike destitute of both; would 
be rejected, by the common consent of mankind, 
as utterly incapable of procuring any happiness 


” See a very judicious treatise of: Barbeyrac. sur la Morale des 
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to'the individual, or any public benefit to the world. CHap. 
But it was not. in ¢his world that the primitive , ANS 
Christians were desirous of making themselves 

either agreeable or useful. 

The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of The ha 
our reason or fancy, and the cheerful flow of tians con- 
unguarded conversation, may employ the Icisure oe 
of a liberal mind. Such amusements, however, !uxury, 
‘were rejected with abhorrence, or admitted 
with the utmost caution, by the severity of the 
fathers, who despised all knowledge that was 
not uscful to salvation, and who considered all 
levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of the gift 
of speech. In our present state of existence, the 
body is so inseparably connected with the soul, 
that it seems to be our interest to taste, with 
innocence and moderation, the enjoyments of 
which that faithful companion is susceptible. 

Very different was the reasoning of our devout 
predecessors ; vainly aspiring to imitate the per- 
fection of angels, they disdained, or they affected 
to disdain, every earthly and corporeal delight™. 
Some of our senses indeed are necessary for our 
preservation, others for our subsistence, and 
others again for our information, and thos far 
it was impossible to reject the use of them. 
The first sensation of pleasure was marked as the 
first moment of their abuse. The unfeeling 
candidate for heaven was instructed, not only 
to resist the grosser allurements of the taste or 
smell, but even to shut his ears against the pro- 


*® Lactant, Institut. Divin. 1. vi, c. 20, 21, 22. 
VOL, II. ( o¥ 


a Su 
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cHap. fane harmony of sounds, and to view with in- 


__XV. difference the most finished productions of human 


art. Gay apparel, magnificent houses, and ele- 
gant furniture, were supposed to unite the 
double guilt of pride and of sensuality: a simple 
and mortified appearance was more suitable to 
the Christian who was certain of his sins and 
doubtful of his salvation. In their censures of: 
luxury, the fathers are extremely minute and 
circumstantial”; and among the various articles 
which excite their pious indignation, we may 
enumerate false hair, garments of any colour 
except white, instruments of music, vases of 
gold or silver, downy pillows (as Jacob reposed 
his head on a stone), white bread, foreign wines, 
public salutations, the use of warm baths, and 
the practice of shaving the beard, which, ac- 
cording to the expression of Tertullian, is a lie 
against our own faces, and an impious attempt 
to improve the works of the Creator®™. When 
Christianity was introduced among the rich and 
the polite, the observation of these singular laws 
was left, as it would be at present, to the few 
who were ambitious of superior sanctity. But 
it is always easy, as well as agreeable, for the 
inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from 
the contempt of that pomp and pleasure, which 
fortune has placed beyond their reach. The 


® Consult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, intitled The Pada- 
gogue, which contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were taught 
in the most celebrated of the Christian schools. 


” Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c, 23. Clemens Alexandrin. Pe- 
dagog. I, jii.,c. 8 
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virtue of the primitive Christians, like that of the CHAP. 
first Romans, was very frequently guarded by *":_, 
poverty and ignorance. 

The chaste severity of the fathers, in whatever Their sen- 
related to the commerce of the two sexes, flowed eae 
from the same principle; their abhorrence of ade 
every enjoyment which might gratify the seu- chastity. 
sual, and degrade the spiritual, nature of man. 

It was their favourite opinion, that if Adam had 
preserved his obedience to the Creator, he wonld 
have lived for ever in a state of virgin purity, 
and that some harmless mode of vegetation might 
have peopled paradise with a race of innocent 
and immortal beings”. The use of marriage 
was permitted ouly to his fallen posterity, as a 
necessary expedient to continue the human spe- 
cies, and as a restraint, however imperfect, on 
the natural licentiousness of desire. ‘The hesita- 
tion of the orthodox casuists on this interesting 
subject, betrays the perplexity of men, unwilling 
to approve an institution, which they were com- 
pelled to tolerate. The enumeration of the 
very whimsical laws, which they most circum- 
stantially imposed on the marriage-bed, would 
force a smile from the young, and a blush from 
the fair. It was their uuanimous sentiment, that 
a first marriage was adequate to all the purposes 
of nature and of society. The sensual connexion 
was refined into a resemblance of the mystic 


* Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, |. vii. c. 3. Justin, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Augustin, &c. strongly inclined to this opinion. 

® Some of the Gnostic heretics were more consistent ; they res 
jected the use of marriage. 
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CHAP. union of Christ with his church, and was pro- 


nounced to be indissoluble either by divorce ‘or: 
by death. The practice of second nuptials was 
branded with the name of a legal adultery ; and 
the persons who were guilty of so scandalous an 
offence against Christian purity, were soon ex- 
cluded from the honours, and even from the 
alms, of the church™. Sinee desire was im- 
puted as a crime, and marriage was tolerated | 
as a Gefect, it was consistent with the same 
principles ‘to consider a state of celibacy as the 
nearest approach to the Divine perfection. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that ancient Rome 
could support the institution of six vestals™; 
but the primitive church was filled with a great 
number of persons of either sex, who had de- 
voted themselves to the profession of perpetual 
chastity”. A few of these, among whom we 
may reckon the Jearned Origen, judged it the 
most prudent to disarm the tempter™. Some 
were insensible and some were invincible against 


* See a chain of tradition, from Justin Martyr to Jerome, in the 
Morale des Peres; c. iv. 6—26. 

™ See a very curious Dissertation on the Vestals, in the Memoires 
de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. iv. p. 161—227. Notwith- 
standing the honours and rewards which were bestowed on those 
virgins, it was difficult to procure a sufficient number; nor could 
the dread of the most horrible death always restrain their incontinence. 

*% Cupiditatem procreandi aut unam scimus aut nullam. Minu- 
cius Felix, c.$1. Justin. Apolog. Major. Athenagoras in Legat, 
c.28. Tertullian de Caltu Fomin. 1. ii. 

% Eusebius, |. vi. 8 Before the fame of Origen had excited 
envy and persecution, this extraordinary action was rather admired 
than censured. As it was his general practice to, allegorize scripture, 
it seems unfortunate that, in this instance only, he should have ™ 
adopted the literal sense. 
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the assaults of the flesh. Disdaining an ignomi- CHap. 


nious flight, the virgins of the warm climate of 
‘Africa encountered the enemy in the closest en- 
gagemient; they permitted priests and deacons 
to share their bed, and gloried amidst the flames 
in their unsullied purity. But insulted Nature 
sometimes vindicated her rights, and this new 
‘species of martyrdom served only to introduce 
a new scandal into the church”. Among the 
Christian ascetics, however (a name which they 
soon acquired from their painful exercise,) many, 
as they were less presumptuous, were probably 
more successful. The loss of sensual pleasure 
was supplied and compensated by spiritual 
pride. Even the multitude of Pagans were 
inclined to estiniate the merit of the sacrifice 
by its apparent difficulty: and it was in the 
praise of these chaste spouses of Christ that the 
fathers have poured forth the troubled stream 
of their cloquence™. Such are the early 
traces of monastic principles and_ institutions, 
which, in a subsequent age, have counterba- 
lanced all the temporal advantages of Chiristi- 
anity™. 

” Cyprian. Epist, 4. and Dodwell Dissertat. Cyprigffic. iil. Some- 
thing like this rash attempt was long afterwards imputed to the foun- 
der of the order of Fontevrauit. Bayle has aruused himself und bis 
readers on that very ie licate subject. 

*® Dupin (Bibliothéque Ecclesiastique, tom. i. p. 195.) gives a 
particular account of the dialogue of the ten virgius, as tt wus com- 
posed by Methodius, Bishop of ‘Tyre. ‘The praises of virginity are 
excessive. 

® The Asceties (as early as the second century) made a public 


profession of mortifying their bodics, and of abstaining from the vse 
of flesh and wine. Mosheim, p. 310. 
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CHAP. The Christians were not less averse to the bu- 
XV. ‘siness than to the pleasures of this world. The 
Theiraver- defence of our persons and property they knew 
sion to the not how to reconcile with the patient doctrine 
oe and which enjoined au unlimited forgiveness of past 
ment. injuries, and commanded them to invite the 
repetition of fresh insults. Their simplicity was 
offended by the use of oaths, by the pomp of 
magistracy, and by. the active contention of pub- 

lic life, nor could their humane ignorance be 
convinced, that it was lawful on any occasion to 

shed the blood of our fellow-creatures, either by 

the sword of justice, or by that of war; even 

though their criminal or hostile attempts should 
threaten the peace and safety of the whole com- 
munity’. It was acknowledged, that, under a 

less perfect law, the powers of the Jewish con- 
stitution had been exercised, with the approba- 

tion of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by 
anointed kings. The Christians felt and con- 

fessed, that such institotions might be necessary 

for the present system of the world, and they 
cheerfully submitted to the authority of their 

Pagan governors. But while they inculcated the 
maxims of passive obedience, they refused to take 

any activ@part in the civil administration or the 
military defence of the empire. Some indul- 

gence might perhaps be allowed to those persons 


1 See the Morale des Peres. ‘I'he same patient principles have 
been revived since the Reformation by the Socinians, the modern Ana- 
uuptists, and the Quakers. Barclay, the apologist of the (Quakers, 
has protected his brethren, by the authority of the primitive Chris- 
tians, p. 542—540. 
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who, before their conversion, were already en- CHAP. 
gaged in such violent and sanguinary occupa-, “" , 
tions™ ; but it was impossible that the Christians, 
without renouncing a more sacred duty, could 
assume the character of soldiers, of magistrates, 
or of princes™. This indolent, or even criminal 
disregard to the public welfare, exposed them to 
‘the contempt and reproaches of the Pagans, who 
‘very frequently asked, what must be the fate of 
the empire, attacked on every side by the barba- 
rians, if all mankind should adopt the pusillani- 
mons sentiments of the new sect’? To this in- 
sulting question the Christian apologists returned 
obscure and ambiguous answers, as they were un- 
willing to reveal the secret cause of their security ; 
the expectation that, before the conversion of man- 
kind was accomplished, war, government, the Ro- 
man empire, and the world itself, would be no more. 
It may be observed, that, in this instance like- 
wise, the situation of the first Christians coincided 
very happily with their religious scruples, and 
that their aversion to an active life contributed 
rather to excuse them from the service, than to ex- 
clude them from the honours, of the state and 
army. 


1% Tertullian, Apolog. c. 21. De Idololatria, c. 17, 18. Origen 
contra Celsum, I. v. p. 2538. 1. vii. p, 348. | vill, p. 429-428. 

1@ Tertullian (de Corona Militis, c. 11.) suggested to them the 
expedient of deserting ; a counsel, which, if it had been generally 
. known, was not very proper to conciljate the favour of the emperors 
towards the Christian sect. 

1 As well as we can judge from the mutilated representation of 
Origen (I. viii. p. 423.), his adversary, Celsus, had urged his objec- 
tion with great force and candour. 
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CHAP. V. But the human character, however it niay 
XV. 
| be exalted or depressed by a temporary enthu- 
Taz _sjasmm, will return by degrees to its proper and na- 


F : 7 
Coa. tural level, and will resume those passions that 


TheChris- seem the most adapted to its present condi- 


tive in 


thetion. The primitive Christians were dead to 


Peter the business and pleasures of the world; but 
ae their love of action, which could never be 


entirely extinguished, soon revived, and found 
a new occupation in the government of the 
church. A separate society, which attacked 
the established religion of the empire, was 
obliged to adopt some form of internal po- 
licy, and to appoint a sufficient number of mi- 
nisters, entrusted not only with the spiritual 
' functions, but even with the temporal direction 
of the Christian commonwealth. The safety 
of that society, its honour, its aggrandisement, 
were productive, even in the most pious minds, 
of a spirit of patriotism, such as the first of the 
Romans had felt for the republic, and some- 
limes, of a similar indifference, in the use of 
whatever means might probably conduce to so 
desirable an end. The ambition of raising them- 
selves or their friends to the honours and offices 
of the church, was disguised by the laudable 
intention of devoting to the public bencfit, the 
power and consideration, which, for that pur- 
pose only, it became their duty to solicit. In the 
exercise of their functions, they were frequently - 
called upon to detect the errors of beresy, or 
the arts of faction, to oppose the designs” of 
perfidious brethren, to stigmatize their charac- 
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ters with deserved infamy, and to expel them CHar. 


from the bosom of a socicty, whose peace and 
happiness they had attempted to disturb. The ec- 
clesiastical governors of the Christians were 
taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent with 
the innocence of the dove; but as the former was 
refined, so the latter was insensibly corrupted, by 
the habits of government. In the church as well 
as in the world, the persons who were placed in 
any public station rendered themselves consider- 
able by their eloquence and firmness, by their 
knowledge of mankind, and by their dexterity in 
business; and while they concealed from others, 
and perhaps from themselves, the secret motives 
of their conduct, they too frequently relapsed into 
‘all the turbulent passions of active life, which 
were tinctured with an additional degree of bitter- 
ness and obstinacy from the infusion of spiritual 
zeal. 


ees, 


The government of the charch has often been j,. primi. 


the subject, as well as the prize, of religious con- 


tive free- 
doin and 


tention. The hostile disputants of Rome, of equality. 


Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, lave alike 
struggled to reduce the primitive and apostolic 
model™* to the respective standards of their own 
policy. The few who have pursued this inquiry 
with more candour and impartiality, are of opi- 
nion'®, that the apostles declined the office of 
1% The aristoeratical party in France, as well as jn England, has 
"strenuously maintained the divine origin of bishops. But the Cal- 
vinistical presbyters were impatient of a superior; and the Roman 
Pontiff refused to acknowledge an equal. See Fra Paolo, + 


## In the history of the Christian hicrarchy, I have, for the most 
part, followed the learned and candid Mosheim. 
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cHaP. legislation, and rather chose to endure some par- 
XV. tial scandals and divisions, than to exclude the 


Christians of a future age from the liberty of 
varying their forms of ecclesiastical government 
according to the changes of times and circum- 
stances. The scheme of policy, which, under 
their approbation, was adopted for the use of the 
first century, may be discovered from the prac- 
tice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth: 
The societies which were instituted in the cities 
of the Roman empire, were united only by the 
ties of faith and charity. Independence and 
equality formed the basis of their internal consti- 
tution. The want of discipline and human 
learning was supplied by the occasional assistance 
of the prophets™, who were called to that fanc- 
tion without distinction of age, of sex, or of 
natural abilities, and who, as often as they felt 
the divine impulse, poured forth the effusions 
of the spirit in the assembly of the faithful. © 
Bat these extraordinary gifts were frequently 
abused or misapplied by the prophetic teachers. 
They displayed them at an improper season, 
presumptuously disturbed the service of the 
assembly, and hy their pride or mistaken zeal 
they introduced, particularly into the apostolic 
ehorch of Corinth, a long and melancholy 
train of discrders™. As the institution of 
prophets became useless, and even pernicious, 


6 For the prophets of the primitive church, see Mosheim, Dis- 
sertationes ad Hist. Eccles. pertinentes, tom. ii. p. 182—208. 

' See the epistles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the Corin- 
thians. | 
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-théir powers were withdrawn, and their office cHap. 
abolished. The public fanctions of religion were, *Y: 
solely entrusted to the established ministers of the 
charch, the bishops and the presbyters ; two appel- 
lations, which, in their first origin, appear to have 
distinguished the same office and the same order 
of perséns. The name of Preshyter was expres- 
sive of their age, or rather of their gravity and 
‘wisdom. * The title of Bishop denoted their, in- 
spection over the faith and manners of the Chiris- 
tians who were committed to their pastoral care. 
In proportion to the respective nuwhbers of the 
faithful, a larger or smaller number of these 
episcopal presbyters guided cach infant congre- 
gation with equal authority, and with united 
counscls"™. 

But the most perfect equality of freedom re- Institution 
quires the directing hand of a superior magi- e eee 
strate; and the order of public deliberations soon 4°" 0 a 
introduces the office of a president, invested of presby- 
at least with the authority of collecting the“ 
sentiments, and of executing the resolntions, of 
the assembly. A regard for the public tran- 
quillity, which would so frequently have been 
interrupted by annual or by occasional clec- 
tions, induced the primitive Christians to con- 
stitute an honourable and perpetual magistracy, 
and to choose one of the wisest and most holy 
among their presbytcrs to execute, during his 

~wlife, the dutics of their ecclesiastical gover- 
nor. It was under these circumstances that 


1% Hooker's Ecclesiastieal Polity, }. vii. 
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CHAP. the lofty title of Bishop began to raise itself above 
XV. the humble appellation of presbyter ; and while 
the latter remained the most natural distinction 
for the members of every Christian senate, the 
former was appropriated to the dignity of its new 
president’. The advantages of this episcopal 
form of government, which appears to have been 
introduced before the end of the first century" 
were so obvious, and so important for the future 
greatness, as well as the present peace, of Chris- 
tianity, that it was adopted without delay by 
all the societies which were already scattered 
over the empire, had acquired in a very early 
period the sanction of antiquity’, and is still 
revered by the most powerful churches, both 
of the East and of the West, as a primitive 
and even as a divine establishment'”. It is 
needless to observe, that the pious and humble 


# See Jerome ad Titum, c. i. and Epistol. 85. (in the Benedic- 
tine edition, 101.) and the elaborate apology of Blondel, pro sen- 
tentia Hieronymi. The ancient state, as it is described by Jerome, 
of the bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a remarkable 
confirmation from the patriarch Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. P. $30. 
Vers. Pocock) ; whose testimony I know not how to reject, in spite 
of all the objections of thé learned Pearson in his Vindiciz Ignatiane, 
parti. c. 11. 

"0 See the introduction to the Apocalypse. Bishops, under the 
naine of angels, were ulready instituted in the seven cities of Asia. 
And yet the epistl> of Clemens (which is probably of as ancient a 
date) does not lead us to discover any traces of episcopacy either at 
Corinth or Rome. 

™ Nalla Ecclesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as well as a~ 
maxiin since the time of Tertullian and Irenzus. 

‘© After we have passed the difficulties of the first century, we 
find thie episcopal governinent universally established, till it was inter- « 
rupted by the republican genius of the Swiss and German reformers. 
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presbyters, who were first dignified with the 
episcopal title, could not possess, and would 
probably have rejected, the power and pomp 
which now encircles the tiara of the Roman 
pontiff, or the mitre of a German prelate. 
But we may define, in a few words, the narrow 
limits of their original jurisdiction, which was 
chiefly of a spiritual, though in some instances 
of a temporal, nature’’. It consisted in the -ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and discipline of 
the church, the snperintendency of religious 
ceremonies, which imperceptibly increased in 
number and variety, the consecration of cccle- 
siastical ministers, to whom the bishop assigned 
their respective functions, the management of 
the public fund, and the determination of all 
such differences as the faithfal were unwilling 
to expose beforé the tribunal of an idolatrous 
jadge. These powers, during a short period, 
were exercised according to the advice of the 
presbyteral college, and with the consent and 
approbation of the assembly of Christians. The 


CHAP. 
XV. 


\g tana 


primitive bishops were considered only as the 


first of their equals, and the honourable servants 
of a free people. Whenever the episcopal 
chair became vacant by death, a new president 
was chosen among the presbyters by the suf- 
frage of the whole congregation, every umember 


"2 See Mosheim in the first and second centuries. [guatius (ad 
Smyrnzos, c. 3, &c.} is fond of exalting the episcopal dignity. 
Le €lere (Hist. Eccles. p. 569.) very bluntly censurcs his conduct. 
Mosheim, with a more critical judgment (p. 162.) susnects the neriew 
even of the smaller epistles. 
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CHAP. of which supposed himself invested with a sacred 
*¥- and sacerdotal eharacter™, 
Provincial © Such was the mild and equal constitution by 
councils which the Christians were governed more than 
an hundred years after the death of the apostles, 
Every society formed within itself a separate and 
independent republic; and- although the most 
distant of these little states maintained a mutual 
as ‘well as friendly intercourse of letters and 
deputations, the Christian world was not yet 
connected by any supreme authority or legis- 
lative assembly. As the numbers of the faith- 
ful were gradually multiplied, they discovered 
the advantages that might result from a closer 
union of thcir interest and designs. Towards 
the end of the second century, the churches of 
Greece and Asia adopted the uscful institu- 
tions of provincial synods, and they may justly 
be supposed to have borrowed the mode! of a 
representative council from the celebrated exam- 
ples of their own country, the Amphictyons, the 
Achean league, or the assemblies of the Ionian 
cities. It was soon established as a custom and 
as a law, that the bishops of the independent 
churches should meet in the capital of the pro- 
vince at the stated periods of spring and au- 
tumn. Their deliberations were assisted by the 
advice of a few distinguished presbyters, and 
moderated by the presence of a listening multi- 


4 Nonne ct Laici sacerdotes sumus? Tertullian, Exhort. ad 
Castitat. c. 7. As the human heart is still the same, several of the 
Observations which Mr. Hume has made on Enthusiasm (Essays, 
vol. i, p. 7G¢ quarto edit.), may be applied even to real inspiration. 
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tude”. Their decrees, which were styled Canons, 
regulated every important controversy of faith 
ahd discipline; and it was natural to belicve that 
a liberal effusion of the holy spirit would be 
poured on the united assembly of the delegates of 
the,Christian people. The institntion of synods 
was so well suited to private ambition, and to 
public interest, that in the space of a few ycars 
it was received throughont the whole empire. 


$35 
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A regular correspondence was established between Union 


the provincial councils, which mutually commu- 
nicated and approved their respective proceedings ; 
and the catholic church soon assumed the form, 
and acquired the strength, of a great foedcrative 
republic’. 


of the 
church. 


As the legislative authority of the particular Progres of 


churches was insensibly superseded by the nse of ; 
councils, the bishops obtained by their alliance 
a much larger share of executive and arbitrary 
power; and as soon as they were connected by 
a sense of their common interest, they were en- 
abled to attack, with united vigour, the original 
rights of their clergy and people. The prelates 
of the third century imperceptibly changed the 
language of exhortation into that of coumand, 
scattered the seeds of future usurpations, and 


"6 Acta Concil. Carthag. apud Cyprian. Edit, Fell, p. 158. This 
council was composed of eighty-seven bishops from the provinecs of 
Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa, some presbyters and deacons 
assisted at the assembly ; presente plebis maxuma parte, 

18 Avuntur prateres per Gracias illas, certis in locis concilia, 8c. 
Tertullian de Jejnniis, c. 15. The African mentions it as a recent 
‘and foreign institution. The coalition of the Christian churches is 


very ably explained by Mosheim, p. 164—17u. 


episcopal 
authority, 
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cHaP, supplied, by scripture allegories and declamatory 
XV. rhetoric, their deficiency of force and of rea- 
son. They exalted the unity and power of the 
church, as it was represented in the EPISCOPAL 
OFFICE, of which every bishop enjoyed an equal 
and undivided portion’. Princes and magi- 
strates, it was often repeated, might boast an 
earthly claim to a transitory dominion: it was 
the episcopal authority alone which was derived 
from the Deity, and extended itself over this 
and over another world. The bishops were the 
vicegerents of Christ, the successors of the apos- 
tles, and the mystic substitutes of the high priest 
of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of 
conferring the sacerdotal character, invaded the 
freedom both of clerical and of popular elections ; 
and if, in the administration of the church, they 
still consulted the judgment of the presbyters, or 
the inclination of the people, they most carefully 
inculcated the merit of such a voluntary conde- 
scension. The bishops acknowledged the supreme 
authority which resided in the assembly of their 
brethren; but in the government of his peculiar 
diocese, each of them exacted from his flock the 
same implicit obedience as if that favourite me- 
taphor had been literally just, and as if the shep- 
herd had been of a more exalted nature than 
that of his sheep’. This obedience, however, 


‘”’ Cyprian, in his admired treatise De Unitate Ecclesiz, p. 75—86. 

"8 'We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian’s conduct, of 
his doctrine, and of his Epistles. Le Clerc, in a short life of Cyprian . 
(Bibliothéque Universelle, tom. xii. p. 907—378.) has laid him open. 
with great freedom and accuracy. 
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ras not imposed without some efforts on one side, CHAP. 
nd some resistance on the other. The democra- 
gio cme ; Sena, tine! 

cal part of the.constitution was, in many places, 
ry warmly supported by the zealous or interest- 

opposition of the inferior clergy. But their 
triotism received the ignominious epithets of 

ion and schism; and the episcopal cause was 
lebted for its rapid progress to the labours of 

ny active prelates, who, like Cyprian of Car- 

ge, could reconcile the arts of the most ambi- 

is statesman with the Christian virtues which 

n adapted to the character of a saint and 
tyr’. | 

The same causes which at first had destroyed Pre-emi- 
squality of the presbyters, introduced .among the ae 
bishops a pre-eminence of rank, and from poliua 

ae ee ae churches. 

ce a superiority of jurisdiction. As often 

1 the spring and autumn they met in pro- 

al synod, the difference of personal’ merit 
reputation was very sensibly felt among 
nembers of the assembly, and the multi 

was governed by the . wisdom ‘and elo- 

e of the few. But the order of public pro- 

igs required a more regular and less invidi- 
stinction ; the office of perpetual presidents 
councils of each province, was conferred on 

hops of the principal city, and these aspir- 

slates, who soon acquired the lofty titles of 

Vovatus, Felicissimus, ee. whom the Bishop of Carthage eX- 

m his church, and from Africa, were not the most detesta- 


ers of wickedness, the zeal of Cyprian muat occasionally 
\iled over his veracity. Fora very just account of these ob- 
rels, see Mosheim, p. 497—-5 12. 


II, . Zz 
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Metropolitans - and ° Primates, secretly prepared 
themselves to usurp over their episcopal brethren 
the same authority which the bishops had so late- 
ly assumed above the college of presbyters™. 

Nor was it long before an emulation of pre-emi- 


" nence and power prevailed among the Metropoli- 


Ambition 
of the 
Roman 


pontiff. 


tans themselves, each of them affecting to’ dispray, 
in the most pompous terms, the temporal honours’ , 

and advantages of the city over which he presid- . 

ed; the numbers and opulence of the Christians, ~ 
who were subject to their pastoral care ; the saints 
and martyrs who had arisen among them, and the 
purity with which they preserved the tradition of 
the faith, as it had been transmitted through a 
series of orthodox bishops from the apostle or the 
apostolic disciple; to whom the foundation of their 
church was ascribed”. From every cause either 
of a civil or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy 
to foresee that Rome must enjoy the respect, and 
would soon claim the obedience, of the provinces. 
The society. of the faithful bore a just proportion 
to the capital of the empire; and the Roman 
church was the greatest, the most numerous, and, 
in regard to the West, the most ancient of all the 
Christian establishments, many of which had 
received their religion from the pious labours 
of her missionaries. Instead of one apostolic 
founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, 


® Mosheim, p. 269. 574. Dupin, Antique Eccles. Disciplin. 
p. 19, 20. 

" Tertullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleaded against the heretics, | 
the right of prescription, as it was held by me tae churches. 
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r of Corinth, the banks of the Tyber were sup- CHaP. 

osed to have been honoured with the preaching eS 
id martyrdom of the ‘wo most eminent among 
ie apostles”; apd the bishops of Rome very 
udently claimed the inheritance of whatsoever 
rogatives were attributed either to the person 
6 the office of St. Peter™. The bishops of 
ly and of the provinces were disposed to 
yw them a primacy of order and association 
ch was their very accurate expression) in the 
ristian aristocracy”. But the power of a 
narch was rejected with abhorrence, and the 
ring genius of Rome experienced from the na- 
s of Asia and Africa, a more vigorous’ re- 
nce to her spiritual, than she had formerly 
: to her temporal, dominion. The patriotic 
jan, who ruled with the most absolute sway 
tharch of Carthage | and the provincial sy- 
opposed with resolution and success the 


I 


"he journey of St. Peter to Rome is mentioned by most of 
ents (see Eusebius, ii. 26.), maintained by-all the Catholics, 
by some Protestants (see Pearson and Dodwell de Success. 
Roman.), but has been vigorously attacked by Spanheim 
anea Sacta, iii. $.). According to father Hardouin, the 
[the thirteenth century, who compoted-the Aineid, repre- 
. Peter under the allegorical character of the Trajan hero. 
is in French only, that the famous allusion to St. Peter's 
xact. Tu es Pierre et sur cette pierre.—The sume is im- 
| Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. and totally unintelligible in 
nic languages. 
snzus adv. Heereses, iii. 3. Tertullian de Prescription. 
Cyprian Epistol. 27. 55.71.76. Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles. 
id Mosheim.(p. 258. 578.) labour in the interpretation of 
ges. But-the loose and rhetorical style of the fathers often 
ourable to the agi of Rome. 
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‘sdbbition of the Roman pontiff; artfally connected 
his own cause with ‘that of the eastern bishops, 
and, like:Hannibal, sought out new allies in the 
heart of Asia”. If this Punic war was carried 
on without any effusion of blood, it was owing 


much less to the’ moderation than to the weakness 


of the contending prelates. - Invectives and exvdni- 


‘ munications were ‘their only WEAPONS ; . -and these,‘ 


during the progress of the whole controversy, 
they hurled against each other with equal fury 
and devotion. The hard necessity of censuring 
either a pope, or a saint and martyr, distresses 


- the modern Catholics, whenever they are obliged 


Laity and 
clergy 


to relate :the particulars of a dispute, in, which 
the champions of religion indulged such passions 
as seem ouch more adapted to the senate or to 
the camp” 

. The’ progress of the ecclesiastical authority 
gave birth. to the memorable distinction of the 


laity and | of the. clergy, which had been un- 


known. to. ‘the Greeks and Romans”. The 


former of these. appellations comprehended the 
body of the Christian people; the latter, accord- 


ing to the signification of the word, was ap- 
propriated to the chosen portion that had been 
eet apart | for the’ service of religion; a cele- 


1% See the sharp epistle from Firmilianus, bishop of Cosrea, to 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 75. 

® Coricerning this dispute of the re-baptism ofheretics ; see ss 
epistles of Cyprian, and the seventh book of Eusebius. 

' For the origin of these words, see Mosheim, p. 141. ‘Span 
heim; Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 638. The distinction’ of Clerns — — 


was established oo the time of cece: 
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ated order of men which has farnished the most CHAP. 
portant, though not always the most edifying, , ae 
ibjects for modern history. Their mutual hos- 
lities sometimes disturbed the peace of the in- 
nt church, but their zeal and activity were 
ited, in the common cause, and the love of 
wer, which (under the most artful disguises) 
ald insinuate itself into, the breasts of bishops 
1 martyrs, animated them to increase ‘the 
ber of their subjects, and to cnlarge the 
its of the Christian empire. They were desti- 
2, of any temporal force, and they were for 
ong time discouraged and oppressed, rather 
1 assisted, by the: civil magistrate ; but they 
. acquired, and they employed within their 
‘society, the two most efficacious instruments 
rovernment, ‘rewards and punishments; the 
ier, derived from the pious liberality, the lat- 
‘rom the devout apprehensions, of the faith- 


, The community of goods, which had so Oblations 
ably amused the imagination of Plato™, °md ie 
vhich subsisted in some degree among the church. 
‘e sect of the Essenians™”, was adopted 

short time in -the primitive church. The 

r of the first proselytes prompted them 


| those worldly possessions, which they 


1e community instituted by Plato, is more perfect than that 
t Thomas More had imagined for his Utopia. The com- 
"women, and that of temporal goods, may be considered as 
le parts of the same system. — - 
eph. Antiquitat. xviii. 2, Philo, de Vit. Contemplativ. 


342 
CHAP. 
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despised, to lay. the price of them at the feet 
of the apostles, and to‘content themselves with 
receiving an equal share, out of the general 
distribution™. The progress: of the Christian, 
religion aac. and gradually abolished this 
generous institution, which, in hands.jess pyre 


than those of the apostles, would too soon “Have 
_ been corrupted and abused by the: returning 


selfishness of human nature; and the converts 
who embraced the new religion were permitted 
to retain the possession of their. patrimony, to 
receive legacies .and inheritances, and to, in- 
crease their separate property by all the Taw- 
ful means of trade and industry. Instead of 
an absolute sacrifice, a moderate - proportion 
was accepted by: the ministers’ of the gospel; 
and in their weekly or monthly assemblies, every 
believer, according to the exigency of the occa- 
sion; and the measure of his wealth and piety, 
presented ‘his voluntary offermg for the use 
of the common fund™. Nothing, ‘however 
inconsiderable,. was refused; but it was dili- 
gently inculeated, that, in the article of Tythes, 
the Mosaic law was still of divine obligation ; 
and that since the Jews, under a less perfect 
discipline, had been commanded to pay a 
tenth part of all. that they possessed, it would 
become the disciples of Christ. to distinguisl 
themselves: by a superior degree of libera 


1 See the Acts of the Apostles, ¢.2. 4, 5. with Grotius’s Com 
mentary. Mosheim, in‘a particular dissertation, attacks the com 
anon opinion with very inconclusive arguments. 

41 Justip, Martyr, Apolog. Major, 0, 89. Tertullian, ne c, 39 
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lity and to acquire some merit by resigning a cHar. 
superfluous treasure, which must so soon be_~ _, 


annihilated with the world itself". It is almost 


unnecessary to observe, that the revenue of each -. 


particolar church, which: was of so uticertain and 
flrctugting a nature, must have varied with the 
Goveaty or the opulence of the faithful, as they 
. ®ve dispersed in obscure villages, or collected 
ih .e great cities of the empire. In the time of 
the emperor Decius, it was the opinion of the 
magistrates, that the Christians of Rome were 
possessed of very considerable wealth; that ves- 
sels of gold and silver were used in their religious 
worship, and that many among their proselytes 
_ had sold their lands and houses to increase the 
public riches of the sect, at the expence, indeed, of 
their unfortunate children, who found themselves 
beggars, because their parents had been saints". 
We should listen with distrust to the suspicions of 


2 Treneeus ad Heres. |. iv. c. 27. 84. Origen in Num. I fom. ii. 
Cyprian de Unitat. Eccles. Constitut. Apostol. Prec. 34, 35. with 
the notes of Cotelerius. The Constitutions introduce this divine pre- 
cept, by declaring that priests are as much above kings, as the soul 
is above the body. Araong the tythable articles, they enumerate 
corn, wine, oil, and wocl. On this interesting subject, consult Pri- 
deaux's History of Tythes, and Fra-Paolo delle Materie Beneficiarie ; 
two writers of a very different character. 

19 The same opinion which prevailed about the year one thou- 
sand, was productive of the same effects. Most of the Donations ex- 
" press their motive, ‘ apptopinquante mundi fine.” See Mosheim's 
General History of the Church, vol. i. p. 457. 

* Tym eomma cura est fratribus 
(Ut sermo testatur loquax.) 
Offerre, fundis venditis 


su 
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CHAP. strangers and enemies: “on! hig’ ‘occasion, however, 


~ they receive a very ipecions: atid probable colour 
from the two. following’ circumstances; the only 
" ones that have : reached ‘our knowledge, which 
define ‘any. previse sums, or convey any distinct 


| idea. Almost ‘dt the same period, the bishop -of 
: Carthage, from -a society less opulent than tht o 


Rome, collected an hundred ‘thousand  sesterces} 
(abeve eight hundred and fifty pounds sterling), 
on a sudden call of charity to redeem. the bre~ 


thren of Numidia, who had been carried away 


captives by the barbarians of the desert”. About 
an hundred years before the reign of Decius, :the 
Roman church had received, in a single donation, 
the sum of two hundred thousand sesterces from 
a stranger of Pontus, who proposed to fix his 
residence in the capital’®, These oblations, for 
the most part, were made in money; nor was the 


Addicta avorum predia 
Feedis sub auctionibus, 
‘uccessor exheres gemit 
Sanctis egens Parentibus. - © 
| Heee occuluntur abditis _ 
Ecclesiarum in’ angulis. 
. Et summa pietas creditur 
Nudare dulces liberos. 
Prudent. reps sefavov. Hymn. 2, 
The subsequent’ conduct of the deacon Laurence only proves how pro- 
per a‘use was made of the wealth of the Roman church ; it was un- 
doubtedly very considerable; but Fra-Paolo (c. 3.) appears to exag- 
gerate, when he supposes, that the successors ‘of Contimodus were 
urged to perteute the Christians by their own arariety ar Ahat of 
their Praetorian preefects. ' 
3 Cyprian. Epistol. 62. 
™ Tertullian de Preescriptione, c. 30. 
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society of Christians either desirous or capable of cHar. 
acquiring, to any.considerable degree, the incum- 
brance of landed property. It had been provided 
by several laws, which were enacted with the same 
design. as our statutes of mortmain, that no real 
estates should be given or bequeathed to any cor- 
porite body, without either a special privilege or 
a particular dispensation from the emperor or 
from the senate”; who were seldom disposed to 
Srant them in favour of a sect, at first the object 
of their contempt, and at last of their fears and 
jealousy. A transaction however is related under 
the reign of Alexander Severus, which discovers 
that the restraint was sometimes eluded or sus- 
. pended, and that the Christians were permitted to 
claim‘ and ‘to possess lands within the limits of 
Rome itself. The progress of Christianity, and 
the civil confusion of the empire, contributed to 
relax the severity of the laws, and before the close 
of the third century many considerable estates 
were bestowed on the opulent churches of Rame, 
Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the 
other great cities of Italy and the provinces. 
The bishop was the natural steward of the Distribo- 


tion of the 


church; the public stock was entrusted to his revenue. 


1 Diocletian gave a rescript, which is only a declaration of the 
old law; “Collegium, si nullo speciali privilegio subnixum sit, 
hareditatem capere non posse, dubiuin non est.” Fra-?aolo (c. 4) 
shipks that these regulations bad been much neglected since the reign 
of Valerian. Ce of . 

1% Hist. August. p. 181. The ground had been public ;' and 
was now disputed between the society of Christians, and that of 
butchers. 
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_ CHAP. care without account or controul; the presbyters 


XV. 


were confined to their spiritual fanctions, and 
the more dependent order of deacons was solely 
employed in the management and distribution of . 


the ecclesiastical revenue™. ‘If we may give 


credit to the vehement declamations of Cyprian, 


' there were too many among his African brethfen; 
who, in the execution of their charge, violated 


every precept, not only of evangelic perfection, 
but even of moral virtue. By some of these un- 
faithful stewards the riches of the church were 
lavished in sensual pleasures, by others they were 
perverted to the purposes’ of private gain, i 
fraudulent purchases, and of rapacious usury” 

But as long as the contributions of the Christian 
people were free and unconstrained, the abuse of 
their confidence could not be very frequent, and 
the general uses to which their liberality was 


‘applied, reflected honour on the religious society. 


A decent portion was reserved for the mainte- 
nance of the bishop and his clergy; a sufficient 
sum was alfotted for the expences of the public 
worship, of which the feasts of love, the agape, . 
as they were called, constituted a very pleasing 
part. The whole remainder was the sacred pa- 
trimony of the poor.. According to the discre- 
tion of the bishop, it was distributed to support 
widows and orphans, the lame, the sick, and the 


- aged of the community; to comfort strangers 


and pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of 


ws Constitut Apostol. ii. 35. ; 
Ms Cyprian de Lapsis, p.89. Epistol.65. The charge-is con- 
firmed by the 19th and 20th canon of the council of, [lliberis. 
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"prisoners and captives, more especially when 
"their sufferings .had been occasioned by their 
firm attachment to the cause of religion, A 
generous intercourse of charity united the most 
distant provinces, and the smaller congregations 
were cheerfully assisted by the alms of their more 
Opulent brethren’. - Such an institution, which 
paid less regard to the merit than to the distress 
f the object, very materially conduced to -the 
progress of Christianity. The Pagans, who were 
actuated by a sense of humanity, while they de- 
rided the doctrines, acknowledged the bcnevo- 
lence of the new sect™. The prospect of im- 
mediate relief and of future protection aliured 
into its hospitable bosom many of those unhappy 
persons whom the neglect of the world would 
have abandoned to the miseries of want, of sick- 
ness, and of old age. ‘There is some reason like- 
wise to believe, that great numbers of infants, 
who, according to the inhuman practice of the 
times, had been exposed by their _parcuts, were 
frequently rescued from death, baptised, edu- 
cated, and maintained by the picty of the 
Christians, and at the expence of the public 
treasure’ ” 


Ml See the apologies of Justin, Tertullian, &e. 

42 The wealth and liberality of the Rouans to their most distant 
brethren is gratefully celebrated by Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Euseb. 
Li » Iv. & 23. 
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"463 See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (Epist. 4y.) seems mortified, - 


that the Christian charity maintains‘ not only their own, but like- 


““wisetthe heathen potr. 
* #4. Such, at least, has been the laudable conduct of more modern 


missionaries, under the same citcumstances. Above thrice thousand 
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CHAP. II. It is the undoubted right of every sates 
to exclude from its communion and beefits such 
Excom- among its members as reject or violate those ré- 
ae gulations which have. been established by gene- 
ral consent. In the exercise of this power, the 
censures of the Christian church were chiefly 
directed against scandalous ‘sinners, and particu: 
larly those who were guilty of murder, of fraud, 
or of incontinence; against the authors, or the 

- followers of any heretical opinions which ha 
been condemned by the judgment of the episco- 
pal order; and against those unhappy persons, 
who, whether from choice or from compulsion, 
had polluted themselves after their baptism by 
any act of idolatrous worship. The consequences 
of excommunication were of a temporal.as well 
as a spiritual nature. The Christian against 
whom it was pronounced, was deprived of any 
part in the oblations of the faithful. The ties 
both of religious and of private friendship were 
dissolved: he found’ himself a profane object of. 
abhorrence to the persons whom he the most 
esteemed, or by whom he had been the most 
tenderly beloved; and ‘as far as an expulsion 

| from a respectable ‘society could imprint on his 
character a mark of disgrace, he was shunued or 
suspected by the generality of mankind. The 
situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itself 
very painful and melancholy; but, as it ‘usually 
happens, their apprehensions | far exceeded their 
| new-born infants are annially expored i in the streets of Pekin. ‘See 


Le Comte Memoires sur la Chine, and the Recherches sur les 
Chinois et Ips Egyptiens, tom. i. p61, 0.” 
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sufferings. The benefits of the Christian com- cyap. 
munion were those of eternal life, nor could they, *Y:. 
erase from their minds the awfal opinion, that 
to those ecclesiastical governors by whom they 
were condemned, the Deity had committed the 
keys of Hell and of Paradise. The heretics, in- 
deed, who might be supported by the conscious- 
ness of their intentions, and by the flattering 
hope that. they alone had discovered the true 
ath of salvation, endeavoured to regain, in their 
separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as 
well as spiritual, which they no longer derived 
from the great society of Christians. But almost 
all those who had reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice or idolatry, were sensible of their 
‘fallen condition, and anxiously desirous of being 
restored to ‘the benefits of the Christian com- 
munion. - | 
With regard to the treatment of these peni- 
tents, two opposite opinions, the one of justice, 
the other of mercy, divided the primitive church. 
The more rigid’ and inflexible casuists refused 
them for ever, and without exception, the 
meanest place in the holy community, which 
they had disgraced or deserted, and leaving them 
to the remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged 
them only with a faint ray of hope, that the 
contrition ‘of their life and death miglt possibly 
be accepted by the Supreme Being’. A milder 


, - 45 The Montanists and the Novatians, who adhered to this 
“opinion with the greatest rigour and obstinacy, found themselves ut 
* last in the number of excommunicated heretics. See the learned 

and copious Mosheim, Secul. ii. and iii. - 
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CHAP. sentiment was cineca in practice as wel a§ in 


XV. 


Public 
penance, 


theory, by the purest and most respectable of the 
Christian churches“. The gates of reconciliation 
and of Heaven were seldom shut against the re- 
turning penitent; but a severe and solemn form 
of discipline was instituted, which, while it served 
to expiate his crime, might powerfully “deter 
the spectators from the imitation of his rane 
Humbled by a public confession, emaciated b 

fasting, and clothed in sackcloth, the peniter 
lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, im- 
ploring with tears the pardon of. his offences, 
and soliciting the prayers of the faithful”. If 
the fault was of a very heinous nature, whole 


years of penance were esteemed an inadequate 


satisfaction to the Divine Justice; and it was 
always by slow and painful gradations that the 
sinner, the heretic, or the apostate, was re-ad- 
mitted into the bosom of the church. A sen- 


‘tence of perpetual excommunication was, how- 


ever, reserved for some crimes of an extraordi- 
nary ry napattade, and particularly for the inex- 
cusable relapses of those penitents: who had 
already experienced and abused the clemency of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. According to the 
citcumstances or the number of the guilty, the 
exercise of the Christian discipline was varied by 
the discretion of the bishops. The councils of 
Ancyra and Illiberig were held about ‘the same 


46 Dionysius ap. Eumeb. iv. 28. ‘Cyprian, de Lapsis. 
“7 Cave's Primitive Christianity, part iit. ¢. 5. ‘The admirers of 


antiquity regret the-loas of this _— —— 
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time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spain; cHap. 


but their respective canons, which are still ex- 
tant, seem to breathe a very different spirit. 
The Galatian, who after his baptism had repeat- 
edly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his pardon 
by a penance of seven years, and if he had se- 
duced éthers to imitate his example, only three 
years more were added to the term of his exile. 
But the unhappy Spaniard, who had committed 
the same offence, was deprived of the hope of 
reconciliation, even in the article of death; and 
his idolatry was- placed at the head of a list of 
- seventeen other crimes, against which a sentence 
no less terrible was pronounced. Among these 
we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of ca- 
-lumniating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a 


deacon™. 


The well-tempered mixture of liberality and The 


e ‘ ss . . di ity of 
rigour, the judicious dispensation of rewards and siscsral 


punishments, according to the maxims of policy 
as well as justice, constituted the human strength 
of the church. The bishops,” whose” fidternat 
care extended itself to the government of both 
worlds, were sensible of the importance of these 
prerogatives, and covering their ambition with 
the fair pretence of the love of order, they were 
jealous of any rival in the exercise of a discipline 


- 48 See in Dupin, Bibliothéque Ecclesiastique; tom. 1. p.304—313, 
ashort but rational exposition of the canons of those councils, which 
were assembled in the ‘first moments of tranquillity, after the perse- 
gution of Diocletian. This persecution had been much less severely 
felt in Spain than in Galatia ; a difference which may, ia some mea- 
sure, account for the’contrast of their regulations. 


govern- 
ment. 
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CHAP, 80 ‘necessary to prevent the. desertion of those 
XV. troops which had enlisted themselves under the 
banner of the cross, and whose sumbers . ‘every 
day became more considerable. From the im- 
perious’ declamations of Cyprian, we should na- 
turally conclude, that the doctrines of excom- 
munication and penance formed the most essen- 
tial part of religion; and that jf-was much less. 
dangerous for the disciples of Christ to: neglect’ 
_. the observance of the moral duties, than to de“ 
. spise the censures and authority of their bishops. 
- Sometimes we might imagine that we were listen- 
Ing to the voice of Moses, when he commanded 
the earth to open, and to swallow up, in con- 
suming flames, the rebellious race which refused 
obedience to the priesthood of Aaton; and we 
should sometimes suppose that we heard a Roman 
consul asserting the majesty of the republic, ani 
declaring his inflexible resolation’to enforce the 
rigour of the laws.. “If such irregularities are 
suffered with impunity (itis thus that the 

s Bishop of Carthage chides the lenity of his 

a6 colleague), if such irregularities are suffered, 
“there is an end of . EPISCOPAL vicouR™; 
“an end of ‘the' sublime, ‘and ‘divine power of 

“ governing’ the church, an end, of Christianity - 

“ itself.” Cyprian had renounced those tempo- | 

ral honours, which it is probable he would never? 
have obtained ; . but’ the acquisition’ ‘of such ab-~ 
solute command over ‘the consciences and under 
standing of a | congregation; however obscure | or 


16 * Orr Epi. 69. 
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despised by the world, is more traly grateful to the CHAP. 
' pride of the ‘human heart, than the possession of 
the most despotic power, imposed by arms and 
conquest on a reluctant people. ° 

In the course of this important, though per- Recapity 
haps tedious, inquiry, I have attempted to dis- rapa 
| play the secondary causes which so efticaciously ™«*- 
assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If’ 
dmong these causes we have discovered any ar- 
“tificial ornaments, any accidental circumstances, 
or any mixture of error and passion, it cannot 
appear surprising that mankind should be the 
most sensibly affected by such motives as were 
‘suited to their imperfect nature. It was by the 
aid of these: causes, exclusive zeal, the immedi- 
ate expectation of another wor!d, the claim of 
miracles, the: practice of rigid virtue, and the 
constitution of the primitive church, that Chris- 
tianity spread itself with so much success in the 
Roman empire. To the first of these the 
Christians were indebted for their invincible 
valour, which disdained to capftulate with the. 
enemy whom they were resolved to vanquish. 
The three succeeding causes supplied their va- 
lour with the most formidable arms. The last 
of these causes united their courage, dirccted 
their arms, and gave their efforts that irresistible 
weight, which evea a small band of well-trained 
and intrepid volunteers has-so0 often possessed 
over an undisciplined multitude, ignorant of the 
subject, and careless of the event of the war. 
Ji the various religicns of Polytheism, some Weakness 
wandering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who ia 

VOL. II. ok A 
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CHAP. addressed themselves’ to “the ‘credalous.: supersti- 
— tion of the popallace, were perhaps the only 
order of priests“ that derived their whole sup- 
port and credit from their sacerdotal . profession, 
and were yery deeply. affected by. a personal 
concern for the safety or prosperity of their 
tutelar deities. The ministera of Polytheism, 
hoth in Rome and in the provinces, were, for 
the most part, men of a’ noble birth, and of an 
affluent fortune, who received, as an honour- 
able distinction, the care of a celebrated tem- 
ple, or of a public sacrifice, exhibited, very 
frequently at theie own expence, the sacred 
games’, and with cold indifference performed 
the ancient rites, according to the Jaws and 
fashion of ‘their country. As they were’ en- 
gaged in the ordinary occupations of life, their. 
zeal and deyotion were seldom animated by a 
‘sense of interest, or by the habits of an eccle- 
siastical character. Confined to. their respective 
tem temples and cities, they remained without any 
Connexion of discipline or government; and 
whilst they acknowledged the snpreme jurisdic- 
tion of the oa, ‘of the. nese of = and 


The arts, the manners, and the vices of the ses of the Sy. 
rian goddess, are very humourously ceccibee by Apuleius, in the 
eighth book of his Metasorphosis., 

4 The office of Asiarch was of this nature, and it is frequently 
mentioned in Aristides® ihe Inscriptions, &¢. It was annual and 
elective. Nene but-the vainest citizens could desire the honour ; ; 
none but the most wealthy could. support the expence.” See in. the. 
Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p, 200. ‘with how,mueh indifference Philip 
the Asiarch conducted himself in the .martyrdoin of ee 
There were likewise Bithysiarclis, Lyciendtu, So. 
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of the emperor,..those civil magistrates con- CHAP. 
tented themselves with the easy task of main- , a ; 
taining, in peace and dignity, the general wor- 
ship of mankind. We have already seen how 
various, how loose, and how uncertain were the 
religions sentiments of Polytheists. They were 
abandoned, almost without controul, to the na- 
tural workings of a superstitions fancy. The 
accidental circumstances of their life and situa- 
tion determined the object as well as the degree 
of their devotion ; and as long as their adoration 
was successively prostituted to a thousand deities, 
it was scarcely possible that their hearts could be 
susceptible of. very sincere or lively passion for 
any: of them. ~ 

‘When Christianity appeared in the world, even The scep- 
these faint and imperfect impressions had lost ticism of 


much of their original power. Human reason, world 
which by its unassisted strength is incapable of sie toa 
perceiving the mysteries of faith, had already ge” 
obtained an easy triumph over the folly of Pa- ~~ 
ganism; and when Tertullian or Lactantius em- 

ploy their labours in exposing its falsehood and 
extravagance, they are obliged .to transcribe the 
eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The 
contagion of these sceptical writings had been 
diffused far beyond.the number of their readers. 

The fashion of: ‘incredulity was communicated 

from’ the philosopher to the man of pleasure or 
business, from the noble to the plebeian, and from 

the: master to the menial slave who waited at his 

-table, and. who eagerly listened to the freedom of 

his conversation. On publ occasions ve philo- 
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CHAP sophic part of mankind affected to treat with . 
¥-. respect and decency, the religious institutions of 
their country; but their secret contempt pene- 
trated through the thin and awkward disguise, 
and even the people, when they discovered 
that their deities’ were rejected and derided by ’ 
those whose rank or understanding they were 
accustomed to reverence, wete filled with doubts 
and ‘apprehensions concerning the truth of those: .. 
doctrines, to which they -had yielded the most 
implicit belief. The decline of ancient pre- 
Judice exposed a very numerous portion of hu- 
man kind to the danger of a painful. and com- 
fortless situation. A state of scepticism and sus- 
pense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. But, 
the practice of superstition is so congenial to the 
multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, 
they stil] regret the loss of their pleasing vision. 
Their love of the marvellous and supernatural, 
their curiosity with regard ‘to future ‘events, and 
their strong propensity to extend their hopes and — 
“fears beyond the limits of the visible world, were 
the principal causes which favoured the establish- 
ment of Polytheism. So urgent on the vulgar 
is the necessity of believing, that the fall of any 
system of mythology will most probably be suc- 
ceeded by the introduction of some other mode 
of superstition. Some deities of a more recent 
and fashionable cast might soon: ‘have’ occupied 
the deserted temples of Jupiter and Apollo, if, 
in the decisive moment, the wisdom of Providence 
had -not interposed a genuine revelation, fitted to’ 
inspire the most okra esteem and conviction, 
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whilst, at the same time, it was adorned with all 
that could attract the curiosity, the wonder, and 
the veneration of the people. In their actual dis- 
position, ‘as many were almost disengaged from 
their artificial prejudices, but equally susceptible 
amd desirous ofa “devout attachment; an object 
much less deserving would have been sufficient to 
fill the vacant place in their hearts, and to gra- 
tify the uncertain eagerness of their passions. 
Those who are inclined to pursue this reflection, 
instead of viewing with astonishment the rapid 
progress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised 
that its success was not still more rapid and still 
- more universal. - 
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_. It has been observed, with truth as well as as well as 
- propriety, that the conquests of Rome prepared ag ea 


and facilitated those of Christianity. In the ofthe Ro 
man em 


‘second chapter of this work we have attempted pire. 


to explain in what manner the most civilized 
provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were 
united under the ‘dominion of one sovereign, and 
'. ‘gradually connected by the most intimate ties or 
‘laws, of manners, and of language. The Jews 
of Palestine, who: had fondly expected a tem- 
poral deliverer, gave’ so cold a reception to the 
miracles of the divine prophet, that it was found 
unnecessary to publish, or ‘at least to preserve, 
‘any Hebrew gospel™. The authentic histories 
of the actions: of Christ were composed in the 


3 The modern etitics are not disposed to believe what the fathers 
alnfost unanimously ussert, that St. Matthew composed a Hebrew 
gospel, of which only the Greek translation is extant. It seems, 


however, dangerous to reject their testimony. 


7 e 
a 

i} 
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- CHAP. Greék language, at a consideratile distance from 
—~ Jerusalem, arid efter the ‘Gentile ‘converts were 
grown ‘extremely numerous”. As. soon as 

those ‘histories were translated into the Latin 
tongue, they were perfectly, intelligible to all 

the subjects of Rome, excepting only to the 
peasants of Syria and Egiypt, for whose. benefit 
. particular versions were afterwaids made. The. 
public ‘highways, which ‘had been constructed 

for the use of the legions, opened an easy pas- 

‘sage for the Cliistian missionaries from Da- 
mascus to Corinth, and from Italy to the- extre- 
mity of Spain or Britain; nor did those: spiritual- 
conquerors encounter any of the dbstacles which , 

usually retard .or prevent the introduction of a 
foreign religion into a distant country.” There 

is the strongest reason to believe, that before the 

reigis of Diocletian and Constantine, the faith 

of Christ had been preached i im every province, 

Historical and in all the great cities of the empire; but 
vaulters the foundation of. the several congregations, the 
Chan nambers ‘6f the faithful. ‘who composed them, | 
and. their proportion. ‘to the’. unbelieving mnul- 
titude, are now buried in obscurity, or disguised 
by fiction and declamation.’ Such imperfect - 
circumstances, however, ‘as have reached our 
knowledge concerning : the increase of ‘the Chris- 

tian name in ‘Asia’ and Greece, in Egypt, in 
Italy, and in:the West, We hall'siow proceed to 
relate, without! neglecting the’ réal ‘or ‘imaginary 

8 Under the reigns of Neto and Domitian, and in the cities of Alex- 


andria, Antioch, Rome, and Ephesus. See ‘Mi. Prolegomena ad Nov. 
. Testament. qnd Dr. Lardper’s fair and extensive  cdllection, vol. xv. 
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rune which lay beyond the frontien of the CHAP. 
man empire. ¥ 
' The rich provinces that extend from ‘the ta the | 
Euphrates to the’ Jonian sea, were the principal 
theatre on which ‘the apostle of the Gentiles dis- 
played his zeal-and piety. The seeds of the 
gospel; which he had scattered in a fertile soil, 

, were diligently cultivated: by his disciples; and it 
should seem that, during the two first centuries, 

the most considerable body of Christians was con- 

tained within those limits. Among the societies 

which ‘wete. instituted in ‘Syria, none were more 
ancient or tore illustrious than those of Damas- 

cus, of Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The 
prophetic imtroduction of the Apocalypse has 

’ described and immortalised the seven churches of 

_ Asia; Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira™, 
Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia; and their 
colonies were soon diffused over that populous 
country. In a very early period, the islands of 
‘Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the 

new religion; and Christian republics were soon 

_ founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and 

of Athens”. The antiquity of the Greek and 
Asiatic churches allowed a sufficient space of time 


14 The Alogians (Epipbanius de Harres.51.) disputed the genuine- 
ness of the Apocalypse, because the church of Phyatira was uot yet 
founded. Epiphanius, who allows the fact, extricates himeelf from 
the difficulty by ingeniously supposing, that St. Joba wrote in the 
spirit of propheey. See Abauzit Discuurs sur !' Apocalypse. 

_ 84 The epiates of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap. Euseb. iv. 23.), 
point out many churches in Asia and Greece. That of Athens 
seems to have been one of the least flourishing. 
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cHap. for their increase and ‘multiplication, fo even . 
XV. the swarms-of'Gnostics and other heretics serve 
to display the flourishing condition of the orthé- 
dox church, since the appellation of heretics’ has 
always been applied to the.less numerous party. 
' To these domestic. testimonies iwe may.add the 
confession, the complaints, and the apprehensions 
of the Gentiles themselves. Froth the writings of 
Lucian, a philosopher who: ‘had stadied mankind, 
and: who describes their manners in the most 
lively colours, we-may learn, that; under the reign 
of Commodus, his‘native country of Pontus was 
filled with. Epicureans and Christians™.-/ Within 
fourscore ‘years after the death of Christ’”, the 
humane Pliny laments the magnitude of the evil . 
which he vainly attempted to eradicate. In his 
very curious epistle to the emperor Trajan, he 
affirms, that the temples were almost deserted, 
that the sacred victims scarcely found any pur- 
chasers, and that the superstition had not only 
infected the cities, but had. even spread itself into 
‘the villages and the cg country of Pontus and 
~ Bitbynia™. 


The Without pine into a minute scrutiny of 
church of - 
Antioch. ca 
1 Lucian in 7 Aliens: Ce re * ai, however, must 
have been very unequally diffased oves: ‘Pontus; since inthe middle: 
of the third century there were no more than seventeen believers in 
the extensive diocese of Neo-Caarea: See: M. de Tillemont, 
Memoires Ecclesiast. tom. iv. p 675. ‘fron: ‘Basil and Gregory of 
Nyssa, who were themselves natives of Cappadocia. 
' According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered ander the con- 
sulship of the two Gemini, in the year 29 of our present sera, Pliny’, 
was sent into Bithynia (according to Pagi) j in the year 110. 
‘* Plin, ss is Xe 97. 
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the expressions, or of the motives of those wri- CHAP. 
ters who either celebrate or lament the progress, *V: 
of Chiistidnity in. the East, it may in general be 
observed, that none of them have left us any 
grounds from whence a just estimate might be - 
formed of the-real numbers of the faithful in 
those provinces. One circumstance, however, 
has been fortunately preserved, which seems to 
cast a more distinct light on this obscure but in- - 
_ teresting subject. Under the reign of Theodosius, 
after Christianity had enjoyed, during more than 
sixty years, the sunshine of Imperial favour ; 
the ancient. and illustrious church of Antioch 
consisted of one hundred thousand persons, three 
 thonsand of whom were supported out of the 
‘public oblations™. The splendour and dignity 
of the queen. of the East, the: acknowledged 
populonsness of Ceesarea, Seleucia, and Alexan- 
dria, and the’ destraction’ of two hundred and 
fifty thousand souls in the earthquake which 
afflicted Antioch under the elder Justin™, arc so 
many convincing proofs that the whole number ' 
of its inhabitants was not less than half a million, 
‘and that the Christians, however multiplied by 

‘ geal and power, did not exceed a fifth part of that 
great city. How different a proportion must we 
‘adopt when we compare the persecuted with 
the triumphant, church, the West’ with the East, . 
remote villageswith populous towns, and coun- 
tries recently converted to the faith, with the 


‘0 Chrysostom. Opera, tom. vii. p. 658. 810. 
John Malela, tom. fi. p, 144. He draws the same conclusion 
with — to the populousness of Antioch. 
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place where the believers fiat reveived the ap- 


XV: pellation of Christians! ‘Jt. must. not, however, 


be -dissembled, that, ‘in, another : ‘passage, Chry- 
sostom, te whom we are. indebted for this -use- 
fal information, computes, the multitude of the 
faithful as even superior to that of the Jews 


amd Pagans. But the. solution of this. ap- 


‘parent dificulty ig" easy | ‘dad obvious. The elo- 
a Preacher. draws a parallel between the 


civil ‘and the ecclesiastical constitdtien of An- 
tioch; between the list of Christians who had 
acquired Heaven by baptism, . sand ‘the’ list of 
citizens who. hada, right to share ‘the public 
liberality. Slaves, ‘strangers, and infants were 


' comprised, in ne former ; ; they were excluded. 


In Egypt. 


from the latter... 

The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and 
its proximity to Palestine, gave an easy entrance - 
to the new religion. It was at first embraced by 
great numbers of the Therapeute, or Essenians 
of the lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect which had 


‘abated much of its reverence for the Mosaic _ 


ceremonies. The atstere life of the Essenians, 
their fasts. and ‘ ‘excommanications, the comeu- 
nity of goods, the feve “of ‘celibacy, their -zeal | 
for martyrdem, and the warmth though not -the 
purity of ‘their faith, atveady offered a very’ lively 


--image ‘of = primitive Aiscipling 3 at was in 


Tada. tom. i. p» 592. 1 in inci for these passages, 
though hot for my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner. Credibility 
of the Gospel History, vol. aii. p. 370. 

© Basnage, Histoire des Juifs,' |. 2. c. 20, 21, 28, 23. has exa- 


: mined with the most — —— ‘the curious treatiae of Philo, 
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. tae school of Alexandria that the Christian theo- 


logy appears to have assumed a regular and sci- 
ci and when Hadrian visited Eyypt, 
he fowtd4a* church composed of Jews and of 
Greeks, sufficiently important to attract the no- 
tite of that inquisitive prince. But the pro- 
gress of Christianity was for a long time confined 
within the limits of a single city, which was itself 
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a foreign colony, and till the close of the seeond. 


century the. predecessors of Demetrius were the 
only prelates of the Egyptian church. Threc 
bishops were consecrated by the hands of Deme- 
trius, and the number was increased to twenty 
by his successor Heraclas™. The body of the 
natives, a people distinguished by a sullen iuflexi- 
bility of temper™, entertained the new doctrine 
with coldness and reluctance: and even in the 
time of Origen, it was rare to meet with an 
Egyptian who had surmounted his early prejudices 
in favour of the. sacred animals of his country™. 


which describes the Thetapeuts. By proving that it was composed as 

early as the time of Augustus, Basnage has demonstrated, in spite 

‘of Eusebius (1. ii. c. 17.), and*a crowd of modern catholics, that the 
'. Fherapeute were neither Christians nor monks. It still remains 

probable that they changed their name, preserved their manners, 
" adopted some new articles of faith, and gradually beeame the fathers 

of the Egyptian Ascetics. 

18 See a letter.of Hadrian, in the Augustan History, p. 245. 


14 For the succession of Alexandrian bishops, consult Renaudot's 


History, p. 24, &e. This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch 
Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 384. Vers. Pocock), and its internal 
evidence would alone be a sufficient answer to all the objections 
"which Bishop Pearson bas urged in the Vindicie: Ignatiane. 


1% Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 16. 
- Origen contra Celsum, 1. i. p. 40: 
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In Rome. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


As soon, indeed, as Christianity scene he 
throne, the zeal of those barbarians obeydtl the 
prevailing impulsion; the cities. of ‘ee: t wére 
filled with bishops, and the deserts wo Thebais 
swarmed with hermits. ° | 

A perpetual stream of strangers and provin- 
cials flowed into the capacious bosom of Rome. 
Whatever was strange or: odious, whoever was 
guilty or suspected, might hope, in the obscurity 
of that immense capital, to elude the vigilance of 
the law. In such a various conflax of nations, 
every teacher, either of trath or of . falsehood, 
every founder, whether of'a virtuous or a criminal 
association, might easily multiply his disciples or 
accomplices. The Christians of Rome, at the 
time of the accidental persecution of Nero, are re- 
presented by nee as already amounting to a. 
very great multitude’, and the language of that 
great historian is almost similar to the style em- 
ployed by Livy, when he relates the introduction 
and the suppression of the rites of Bacchus. 
After the Bacchanals had awakened the severity _ 
of the senate, it was: likewise apprehended that a 
very great multitude, as it were another people, 
had been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. : 
A more careful i inquiry soon’ demonstrated, that 
the offenders did not exceed seven thousand; a’ 
number indeed sofficiently alarming, when consi- 
dered | Cy s the object of pablic qe It is 


'” Ingens multitudo is the ‘expression of Tacitus, xv. 44. 

«'T. Liv, xxix. 13. 15, 16,17. Nothing could exceed the'hor: 
ror and consternation of the senate on the discovery of the Bacchana- 
lians, whose depravity is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by Livy. 
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interhret the vague expressions of Tacitus, and 
in a foymex instance of Pliny, when they exag- 
gerate dhe “crowds of deluded fanatics who had 
forsaken the. established worship of the gods. 
The church of Rome was undoubtedly the first 
and most populous of the empire; and we are 
' possessed of an authentic record which attests the 
state of religion in that city about the middle of 
the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight 
years. The.clergy, at that time, consisted of a bi- 
shop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, as many 
sub-deacons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty readers, 
exorcists, and porters. The number of widows, 
of the infirm, .and of the poor, who were main- 
tained by the oblations of the faithful, amounted 
to fifteen hundred. From reason, as well as 
from the analogy of Antioch, we may venture to 
estimate the Christians of Rome at about fifty 
thousand. The populousness of that great capi- 
tal cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained ; but the 


most modest calculation will not surely redace it . 


lower than a million of inhabitants, of whom the 


Christians might constitute at the most a twen- 
- tieth part’. 

7 Eusebius, 1. vi. c. 43. The Latin translator (M. de Valois) 
has thought proper to reduce the number of presbyters to forty- 
four. 

1” This proportion of the presbyters and of the poor, to the rest 
of the people, was originally fixed by Burnet (TI'ravels into Italy, 
p- 168.), and is approved by Moyle (vol. ii. p. 151.). They were 
both, unacquainted with the passage of Chrysostom, which converts 

* their conjecture almost into a fact. 
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CHAP. 
XV. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The western provincials.appeared to have des 
rived the knowledge of Christianity frons~the 


In Africa game source which had’ diffused amopg them the 


ano the 
western 


language, the sentiments, “and the tenagrers of 


provinces: Rome, In this more important circumstance, 


Africa; as well as Gaul, was gradually fashioned 


to the imitation of the capital. Yet notwithstand- 


. ing the many favourablé oceasions which might 


invite the Roman missionaries to visit the Latin 
provinces, it was late before they passed either 
the sea or the Alps"; Dor can we discover in 
those great countries any assured traces either of 
faith or of persecution that ascend higher than 
the reign of the Antonines””. The slow progress 
of the gospel in the cold climate of Gaul, was ex- 
tremely different from the eagerness with which 
it seems ‘to have been received on the burning 
sands of Africa. The African Christians soon 
formed one of the principal members of the pri- 
mitive church. The practice introduced into that 
province, of appointing bishops to the most in- 
considerable towns, and very frequently to the 
most obscure villages, contributed.to multiply the 


™ Serius trans Alpes, religione Dei suscept4. Sulpicius Severus, 
l. ii. These were the celebrated martyrs of Lyons. See Ensebjus, 
v. is Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast, tom. ii. p. 316. According to the 
Donatists, whose assertion is confirmed by-the tacit acknowledgment 
of Augustin, Afriga was the last of the provinces which received the 
gospel. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 754. 

™ Tom primum intra Gallias martyria vise. . Sulp. Severus, |. ii. 
With regard to Africa, see Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 3. It is ima- 
gined that the Scyllitan martyrs were the first (Acta Sincera Ruinart. 
p: 34.). One of the adversaries of Apuleius seems to have been a, 
Christian. Apolog. p. 496, 497. edit. Delphin, 
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‘hes>which during the course of the third century 


imated by the zeal of Tertullian, directed 
by the Bbil&ies of Cyprian, and adorned by the 
eloquence of: Lactantius. But if, on the contrary, 
we turn our eyes towards Gaul, we must content 
ourselves with discovering, in the time of Marcus 
Antoninus, the feeble and united congregations of 
Lyons and Vienna; and even as late as the eign 
of Decius, we are assured,. that in a few fities 
only, Arles, Narbonne, Thoulouse, Limoges, 
Clermont, Tours, and Paris, some scattered 
churches were supported by the ‘devotion of a 
small number of Christians”. Silence is in- 
deed very consistent with devotion, but as it is 
seldom compatible with zeal, we may perceive 
and lament the languid state of Christianity in 
those provinces which had exchanged the Celtic 
for the Latin tongue ; since they did not, during 
the three first centuries, give birth to a single 
ecclesiastical writer. From Gaul, which claimed 
a just pre-eminence. of learnifg and authority 
over all the countries on this side of the Alps, 
the light of the gospel was more faintly reflected 
on the remote provinces of Spain and Britain ; 
and if, we may credit the vehement assertions 
of Tertullian, they had already received the first 


Rare in aliquibuscivitetibus ecclesie, pavcoruin Chiristianoruns 
devotione, resutgerent. Acta Sineera, p. 130. Gregory of Tours; |. i. 
c. 28. Mosheim, p..207. 449. There is some reaton to believe 
that, in the beginning of the fourth century, the extensive dioceses of 
Liege, of Treves, and of Cologne, composed a single bishopric, which 
* had been very recently founded. See Memoires de Tillemont, som. 
vi. part. i, p. 45. 411. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


rays of the faith, when he.addressed his apology to,, 
the magistrates of the emperor Severus”. /But 
the obscure and imperfect origin of wie 
churches of Europe has been so negligertly re- 
corded, that if we would relate the time and man- 
ner of their foundation, we must supply the silence 


. of antiquity by those legends which . avarice or 


Beyond 
the limits 
ofthe _ 
Roman 
empire. 


superstition long afterwards dictated to the monks 
in the lazy gloom of their convents”. Of these’ 
holy Yomanees, that of the apostle St. James can 
alone, ‘by its single extravagance, deserve to be 
mentioned. From a peaceful fisherman of the lake 
of Genncsareth, he-was transformed into a valor- 
ous knight, who charged:at the. head of the Spanish 
chivalry in their battles against the Moors. The 
gravest historians‘have celebrated his exploits ; the 
miraculous ‘shrine..of Compostella displayed his 
power; and the sword of a military order, assisted 
by the terrors.of the Inquisition, was sufficient to 
remove every objection of profane criticism™. 
The:progress of Christianity was not confined 
_ to the Roman:empire ; and. according to the pri- 
mitive geese eat facts by prophecy, 
~ ™ The date of Tervollian’s , Apology i is fixed, ina dsertation af 
Mosheim, to the year 198. | 
7 In the fifteenth century, there were few who had either incli- 
nation or courage to question, whether Joseph of Arimathea founded 
the monastery of Glastenbury, and whether Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite preferred the residence of Paris to that of Athens. 
" The stupendous metamorphosis was performed in the ninth 
- -dentary2 ~See Mariana (Hist. Hispan. L. vil. c. 18. tom. i. p. 285. 
edit. Hag. Cum, 1733.), who, in every sense, imitates Livy, and,the . 


honest detection of the legend of St. James by Dr. Geddes, Miscel- ' 
Janies, vol. ii. p. 221. 
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cHaP. but he contents himeelf with describing’ ‘he. amngu- 
XV. lar defect ;of light, which: Tollowed the ‘murder of 


Cesar, when. dt 
the orb of ‘the’ Gn appelired pale and’ without 
splendour. This. season oe obscurity, Ww whi cane 
not surely be compared with the. ‘preeterd tural 
darkness of the Passion, ‘bad been already cele- 


brated ‘by-most’ -of the poeta” and historians of 
thas. memorable age , : : 


: eatcat™ part’of ‘a year, 


aad Virgil Genre. Bi 466. Pius, 1. i, . Begs v. ver. 75s 
Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 792. .Lucan., Pharsal. i, 540. The a of 
these poets places this prodigy. before the civil 4 war, 

# See a public epistle- of M. Antony in Joseph. Anntiqoit xiv. 


‘42. Plotarch i in Cassar: py 471; - Appian, Bell. Civil. L iv. Diog 


Cassips, | xlv.-p. 431. Julius Obeequens, 128, His little’ trea- 
tie in an logue of ‘Livy's Brodigicg.; 
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CHAP, XVI. 


The Conduct of the Roman Government towards the 
Christians, from the Reign oe Nero to that of - 
Constantine. 


Ir we seriotialy consider the purity of the Christian CHAP. 
religion, the sanctity, of its ‘moral, precepts, and the ey 
innocent, as ‘well as austere lives of the greater Christian- 
number of those ‘who ‘during the first ages emi- wtp 
.. braced.the faith of the gospel, we should naturally pokey 
suppose, that so benevolent. a doctrine would have 


been received with due reverence, even by the un- 


. believing world; that the ‘learned and the polite, 


however they might deride the miracles, would 
have esteemed the virtues: of the new sect; and. 
that the magistrates, instead of "persecuting, would 

' have protected an order’ of men who yielded the. 
most passive. obedience to the laws; though they 
declined the active cares of’ war and government. 

If, on the other hand, we recollect the universal 
toleration. of Polytheism,. as. it “was invariably 
maintained, by’ the faith ‘of ‘the people; the:inere- 
dulity of philosoptiers, and the policy: of the Ro- : 
man senate abd. emptrors, we are.at a logs,to diss: 
cover what new’ offence the. Christians had com. 
mitted, : what 1ew provocation cold’ exasperate 
the mild: indifference of antiquity, aod what new 
motives could urge the Roman’ princes, who he- 
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sip of the’ persecutions. to iabich the CHAP.’ 
‘tet Christians were expoced, | is the design the sail 
- present. Chapter. ‘ AB 

The sectaries, off peieecutid religion, eect 
pressed by fear, anjingted with resentment, and etches : 
pethaps heated by'enthusiaam, are seldom in a. 
proper temper of. ‘mind dalmly. to investigate, 
or candidly to appreciate, ‘the motives of their 
enemies, which oftelt escape the. impartial and 
discerning view even of ,those who: are placed 
_ ata secure tistance-from the flames. of persecu- 
| tio. -A reason has: been -amigned ‘for the 
" conduct of the-emiperers towards the - priinitive 
: Christians, which say appesr the more: spe- 
cious .and probabler,as. it..3s drawn. from: the 
: ‘acknowledged: genius of Polytheiam. Ht-has | 
already: been. observed, . that ‘the religions con- - 
cord of. the: world ‘was principally supported by 
the implicit assent..aad reverence ‘which. the 
nations. .of antiquity. expressed. for their re-. 
spective traditions and ‘cesemonies,. - It. miglit 
therefore. be. cexpectéd, ‘that they: avould unite 
with indignation. -agaipat - ny - sect: or “peaple 
which ‘shoyld:-separate . itself. frou: the com- 
munion: of. apavkiod, iand daiming:. the exclu. ° 
sive pomession of din Vite knowledge, ‘should dis- 
dain. every: forsn of: worship; except: ite own, 
as impious and. teldoas, ‘The rights-of to-— 
leration were , id. by aiutoal, indulgence’ they 
were justly forte by a iefonal of the antuse 
tomed tribute. . As the payment of this tribute 
was inflgxibly, refused :.by, :the:. Jems, and. by - 
them: abasic, the consideration of the’ treatment 
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‘chiar. “which they: experienced: ‘siom the Roman 
“Naan Gistrates;,.wwill: serve to explain how far theie 
-apeculations: are, justified, ‘by: ‘facts, and. will lead 
us to. discpvertligatrue causes of the persecation 

of. Christianity.: 

Rebellious «, Without Tepeatidg what has been already men- 
“el tioned: pf.the reverence | of, ‘the. Roman princes 
“and Bovdrnors forthe. temples of Jerusalem, we 
shalt’ ‘only., ‘oheerve, ‘that -the- déstruction of the 
teniiple: aud. city’: eas “secompanied and :followed 
by:-every. cirbunistifivce’ ‘that could exusperate the 
anings. of the coutperors;and anthorize: religious’ 
peregcation: by: the’. mnost: specious arguments ‘of 
political Justice’ and the public safety. ~ From the 
reign.- of Nero. to,that“of:Antoninus Pins, the 
Jews. discovered: ‘a:ferce impatience of the domi- - 
nion ..of Rome,’ which repeatedly broke; out’ in 
the most. farinds AMassacres and insurrections, 
Homanity i Is. shocked: at. the. recital of the horrid 
‘crueliive: ambich . they. ‘oormmitted in the. cities of 
“Egypey: SRC ypras;: and :ofCyrene, where they 
— “trae FONE friendship ‘with the unsus- 
ditions’: ain we: are-tempted to applaud 
the severe. eetaliation which'svas exercised by the 
arms: offie “legions against a race: of fanatics, 
whose dire‘‘and crednlous: superstition: ‘deemed to 


‘render thaie:the, implucabli enemies: not. als of 
; Eat: ni Os: ahr “249,000. ke; in Cyprus, 
. ee aie a Nery at ultiuude. - 7 of ‘these unhappy 


victiqns were : fa " precedent’ to which 
pat gece tsnction of his example. The Victorious Jews 
the He—h, licked ‘dp the blood, and twisted tieentrails like « 
Re tages round igre bodies." See Dion Cassius, 3. Ixviliip, 1145. 
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\GhiRoman government, but of human kind’. 
The enthusiasm of the Jews was supported by 
the opinion, that it was unlawful for them to pay 
taxes to an idolatrous master; and by the flatter- 
ing promise which they derived from their an- 
cient oracles, that a conquering Messiah would 
oon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to 
invest the favourites of heaven with the empire of 
.the earth. It was by announcing himself as their 
long-expected deliverer, and by calling on all the 
descendants ‘of Abraham to assert the hope of 
Israél, that the famous Barchochebas collected a 
formidable army, with which he resisted during 
two years the power of the emperor Hadrian’. 
Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, 
the resentment of the Roman princes expired J 
after the victory; nor were their apprehen- > 
sions continued beyond the period of war and 
danger. By the general indulgence of poly- 
theism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus 
Pius, the Jews were restored to their anotent 
privileges, and once more obtained the per- 
mission of circumcising their children, with 
the easy restraint, that they should never con- 
fer on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing 


* Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we 
may learn from Dion (1. ixix. p. 1162.), that in Hadrian's war 580,000 
Jews were cut off by the sword, besides an infinite number which 
perished by famine, by disease, and by fire. 


4 For the sect of the Zealots, see Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, Li 
c. 17. for the characters of the Messiah, according to the Rabbis, 1.¥. 
G 11, 12, 13. for the actions of Barchochebas, |. vil. c. 1°. 
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mark of the Hebrew race*. The nume 

remains of that people, though they were” stil 
excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, were 
permitted to form and to maintain ‘consider- 
able establishments both in Italy and in the pro- 
vinces, to acquire the freedom of Rame, . to 
enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain at the, 
same time an exemption from the burdensome 
aml expensive offices of socicty. The mode- 
ration or the contempt of the Romans gave 
a legal sanction to the form of ‘ecclesiastical 
police which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his resi- 
dence at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint 
his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exer- 
cise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from 
his dispersed brethren an annual contribution’. 
New synagogues were frequently erected in the 
principal cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, 
the fasts, and the festivals, which were either com- 
mantled by the Mosaic law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated i in the 
most solemn and public manner’. Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream. of pro- 


‘ It is to Modestinus, a Roman lawyer (1. vi. regular.), that we 
are indebted.for a distinct knowledge of the Edict of Antoninus. 
See Casaubon ad Hist, August. p. 27. 

- § See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. iii. c.'2, 3. The office of 
Patriarch was suppressed by Theodosius the younger. 

* We need only mention the Purim, or deliverance of the Jews 
from the rage of Haman, which, till the reign of Theodosius, was ce- 
lebrated with insolent triumph and riotous intemperance. Basnage,} D 
Hist. des Juifs, 1. vi.c. 17, 1. viii, c. 6, 
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pitty and conquest, they assumed the behaviour CHAP. 
of peaceable and industrious subjects. ‘Their ir-, >"), 
reconcileable hatred of mankind, iustead of flaming 

out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 

less dangerous gratifications. They embraced 

every opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters 

\in trade; and they pronounced secret and ambi- 

guous lmprecations against the haughty kingdom 

- of Edom’. os 

_ Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence The Jews 
the deities dlored by their sovereign and by their jo. 


felTow-subjeets, enjoyed however the free exer- hel fol- 
cise of their unsocial religion; there must have Christians 
existed some other cause, which exposed the dis- 37°"), 4. 
ciples of Christ to those severitics from which the serted, the 
posterity of Abraham was exempt. The differ- ae 
ence betwecn them is simple and obvious; but, 
according to the sentiments of antiquity, it was 
of the highest importance. The Jews were a 
nation ; the Christians were a sect; and if it was 
natural for every community to respect the sacred 
institutions of their 1icighbours, it was incuin- 
bent on them to persevere in those of their an- 
cestors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of 
philosophers, and the authority of the laws, una- 
nimously enforced this national obligation. By 
their lofty claim of superior sanctity, the Jews 
might provoke the Polytheists to consider them 

7 According to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson of Fsau, 
conducted into Italy the army of Aineas, king of Carthage. Ano- 
ther colony of Idumeans, flying from the sword of David, took re= 
fage in the dominions of Romulus. For these, or for other reasons 


Jof equal weight, the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to the 
Roman empire. . 
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as an odious and impure race. By disdaining 
the intercourse of other nations, they might dé- 
serve their contempt.' The laws of Moses might 
be fer the most: part frivolous or absurd; yet, 
since they had been received during many ages 
by a large society, bis*followers were justified 
by the example of mankind ; and’ it was univer-, 


sally acknowledged, that they had a right to 


practise what it would have been criminal in 
them to neglect. _But this principle, which pro- | 
tected the Jewish synagogue, afforded. not any 
favour or security to the. primitive church. 
By embracing the faith of the Gospel, the 
Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an un- 
natural and unpardonable offence. They dis- 
solved the sacred ties of custom and education, 
violated the religions institutions of their coun- 
try, and presumptuously despised whatever their 
fathers had believed as true, or had reverenced 
as sacred. Nor was this apostacy (if we may 
use the expression) merely. of a partial or local 
kind; since the pious deserter who withdrew 
himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria, 
would equally disdain to seek an asylum in those 
of Athens or Carthage. Every Christian re- 


jected with contempt the superstitions of his 


family, his city, and his province. The whole 
body of Christians unanimously refused to hold 
any communion with the gods of Rome, of the 
empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that 
the oppressed believer asserted the inalicnable 
rights of conscience and private judgment.: 
Though his situation might excite the pity, hi 
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r of the philosophic or of the believing part , se 


of the Pagan world. To their apprehensions, 
it was no less a matter of surprise, that any indi- 
vidoals should entertain scruples against comply- 
ing with the established mode of worship, than if 
they had conceived a sudden abhorrence to the 
manners, the dress, or the Jangnage of their na- 
tive country *. 
The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded Christian. 
‘by resentihent; and the most pious of men A sig 
ere exposed to the unjust but dangerous im-*""\~ 
putation of impiety. Malice and prejudice the people 
concurred in representing the Christians as a orice 
society of atheists, who, by the most daring 
attack on the religious constitution of the em- 
pire, had merited the severest animadversion 
of the civil magistrate. They had separated 
themselves (they gloried in the confession) from 
evcry mode of superstition which was received 
in any part of the globe by the various tem- 
per of polytheism: but it was not altogether 
so evident what deity, or what form of worship, 
they had substituted to the gods and temples 
of antiquity. The pure and sublime idea which 
they entertained of the Supreme Being escaped 
the gross conception of the Pagan multitude, 
who were at a loss to discover a spiritual and 


Agghments could never reach the understanding, CiHAP. 
eit 


* From the arguments of Celsus, as they are represented and re- 
futed by Origen (I. v. p. 247—259.), we may clearly discover the 
distinction that was made between the Jewish people and the Chris- 
tian sect. See in the Dialogue of Minucius Feelix (c. 5, 6.) a fair 
and not inelegant description of the popular sentiments, with regard 
to the desertion of the established worship. 
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CHAP. solitary God, that was neither represented ufider 
XVI. al fis e bl : b ] 1” r., 
‘aw any corporeal figure or visible symbol, nor“ was 


adored with the accustomed pomp of libations 
and festivals, of altars and sacrifices’, The sages 
of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their 
minds to the contemplation of the existence gnd 
attributes of the First Cause, were induced by 
reason or by vanity to reserve for themselves aad 
their chosen disciples the privilege of this philo- 
sophical devotion”. They were far from admit- 
ting the prejudices of mankind as the standard of 
truth, bat they considered them as flowing from 
the original disposition of human nature; and 
they snpposed that any popular mode of faith and 
worship which presumed to disclaim the assist- 
ance of the senses, would, in proportion as it re- 
ceded from superstition, find itself incapable of 
restraining the wanderings of the fancy, and the 
visions of fanaticism. The careless glance which 
men of wit and learning condescendcd to cast on 
the Christian revelation, served only to confirm 
their hasty opinion, and to persuade them, that 
the principle, which they might have revered, of 
the divine unity, was defaced by the wild enthu- 
siasm, and annihilated by the airy speculations, of 


*Cur nullas aras habent? templa nulla? nulla nota simulacra? 
---= Unde autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi, Deus unicus, solitarius, 
destitutus? Minucius Foelix, c. 10. The Pagan interlocutor goes on 
to make a distinction in favour of the Jews, who had once a temple, 
altars, victims, &ec. ’ 

IF is difficult (says Plato) to attain, ‘and dangerous to publish, 
the knowledge of the true God. Sve the Thenlogie des Philosaphes, 
in the Abbé d'Olivet’s French translation of Tully de Natur’ Deoe\, 
rum, tom. i. p. 275, 7 
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the new sectaries. The author of a celebrated cCuaP. 
dialogue, which has been attributed to Lucian, , ae 
whilst he affects to treat the mysterious subject 
of the Trinity in a style of ridicule and contempt, 
betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of 
human reason, and of the inscrutable nature of 
the Divine perfections”. 

Jt might appear less surprising, that the founder 
of Christianity should not only be revered by his 
disciples as a sage and a prophict, but that he 
should be“adored as a God. The Polythcists 
were disposed to adopt cvery article of faith, 
which seemed to offer any resemblance, however 
distant or imperfect, with the popular mythology ; 
and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and of 
/Esculapius, had, in some measure, prepared their 
imagination for the appearance of the Sun of God 
under a human form”. But they were astonished 
that the Christians should abandon the temples of 
these ancient heroes, who, in the infancy of the 


"I'he anthor of the Philopatris perpetucily treats the Christians 

as a company of dreaming enthusiasts, Gaiysres, miMyciol, mises AarneTe y, 
wstforwles, &c. and in one place manifestly alludes to the vision 
in which St. Paul was transported to the third heaven. In another 
place, ‘T'rieplion, who personates a Christian, after deriding the Gods 
of Paganism, proposes a mysterious oath, 

Tr upcdovla Grav, peyav, apbcolov, ecaruve, 

Tiov walcor, mvavum ex walpog exmopevopsrcy, 

‘Ky ex Teiwy, xa ak bog Tes, 
AgiSpesty pe 38aoxes (is the prophanc answer of Critias), xar xt, 1 
agiSuyiinn’ vx ora yap Te Asyeigt dv teem, Teun vt ; 

2 According to Justin Martyr (Apolog. Major, ¢. 7O—R5.), the 
demon, who had gained some imperfect knowledge of the prophe- 
cies, purposely contrived this resemblance, which might deter, though 

! by different means, both the people and the philosophers from em- 


bracing the faith of Christ. 
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CHAP. world, had invented arts, instituted laws, and van- 
capa , quished the tyrants or monsters who infested’ the 
earth; ia order to choose for the exclusive object 
of their religious worship, an obscure teacher, who, 
in a recent age, and among a barbarous people, 
had fallen a sacrifice either to the malice of bis 
own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman 
government. The Pagan multitude, reserving their 
gratitude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the 
inestimable present of life and immortality, which 
was offered to mankind by Jesus 6f Nazareth. 
His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and 
voluntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, 
and the sublime simplicity of his actions and cha- 
racter, were insufficient, in the opinion of those 
carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, 
of empire, and of success; and whilst they refused 
to acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the 
powers of darkness and of the grave, they misre- 
presented, or they insulted, the equivocal birth, 
wandering life, and ignominious death, of the 
divine Author of Christianity”. 

The union Lhe personal guilt which every Christian had 
and asem- contracted, in thus preferring his private senti- 

ilies of the : a . 
Christians ment to the national religion, was aggravated in 
considered 4 very high degree by the number and union of 
jess the criminals. It is well known, and has been 
‘already observed, that Roman policy viewed with 


"? In the first and second books of Origen, Celuus treats the birth 
and character of our Saviour with the most impious contempt. The 
orator Libanius praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly 
at a sect, which styles a dead man of Palestine, God, and the eon off, 
God. Socrates, Hist. Ecclesiast. iii. 23. 
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_ the’ utmost jealousy and distrust any association CHAP. 
aniong its subjects; and that the privileges of St 
private corporations, though formed for the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed 
with a very sparing hand’. The religions assem- 
blies of the Christians, who bad separated them- 
selves from the public worship, appeared of a 
much less innocent nature: they were illegal in 
their principle, and in their consequences might 
‘become dangerous; nor were the emperors con- 
.scious that they violated the laws of justice, when, 
for the peace of society, they prohibited those 
seeret and sometimes nocturnal meetings”. Thi 
pious disobedience of the Christians made their 
conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a 
noch more serious and criminal light; and the 
Roman princes, who might perhaps have suffered 
themselves to be disarmed by a ready submission, 
decming their honour concerned in the execution 
of their commands, sometimes attempted, by ri- 
gorous punishments, to subdue this independent 
spirit, which boldly acknowledged an authority . 
superior to that of the magistrate. The extent 
aud duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed 
to render it every day more deserving of his anim- 
adversion. We have already seen that the active 
and successful zeal of the Christians had insensibly 


4 The emperor Trajan refused to incorporate a company of 150 
firemen, for the use of the city of Nicomedia. He disliked all asso- 
ciations. See Plin. Epist. x. 42, 43. 

18 The proconsul Pliny had published a general edict against un- 
lawéul meetings. The prudence of the Christians suspended their 
Agopa ; but it was impossible for them to omit the exercise of public 
worship. 
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CHAP. diffused them through every province and alinost 
NT every city of the empire. The new converts 


Their 
manners 
ealumni- 


ated. 


seemed to renounce their family and country, that 
they might connect themselves in an indissoluble 
band of union with a peculiar society, which every 
where assumed a different character from the rest 
of mankind. Their gloomy and austere aspect, 
their abhorrence of the common. business and 
pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of 
impending calamities“, inspired the Pagans with 
the apprehension of some danger, which would.” 
arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it 
was the more obscure. ‘ Whatever,” says Pliny, 
“ may be the principle of their conduct, their in- 
“ flexible obstinacy appeared: deserving of punish- 
cc 
The precautions with which the disciples of 
Christ performed the offices of religion were at 
first dictated by fear and necessity ; but they were 
continued from choice. By imitating the awful 


secrecy which reigned in the Eleusinian mysteries, 


the Christians hail flattered themselves that they 
should render their sacred iustitutions more re- 


- spectable in the eyes of the Pagan world”. But 


16 As the prophecics of the Antichrist, approaching conffagration, 
&c. provoked those Pagans whom they did not convert, they were 
mentioned with caution and reserve; and the Montanists were cen- 
sured for disclosing too freely the dangerous ‘secret. Sce Mosheim, 

» 413. 
: 7 Neque enim dubitabam, quodcunqye esset quod faterentur 
(such are the words of Pliny), pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem ob- 
“stinationem debere puniri. 
%® See Moshcim's Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 101. and Sans 
heim, Remarques sur les Caesars de Julien, p. 468, Kc. 
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the event, as-it often happens to the operations CHAP. 
of subtile policy, deceived their wishes and their wins je 
expectations. It was concluded, that they only 
concealed, what they would have blushed to dis- 
close. Their mistaken prudence afforded an op- 
; portunity for malice to invent, and for suspi- 
cious credulity to believe, the horrid tales which 
described the Christians as the most wicked of 
human kind, who practised in their dark recesses 
: eres abomination that a depraved fancy could 
uggest, and who solicited the favour of their 
unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. ‘There were many who pretended to 
confess or to relate the ceremonics of this ab- 
horred society. It was asserted, “ that a new- 
born infant, entirely covered over with flour, 
was presented, like some mystic symbol of 
initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who 
unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
mortal wound on the innocent victim of his 
error; that as soon as the cruel deed was 
perpetrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, 
greedily tore asunder the quivering mem- 
“ bers, and pledged themselves to eternal se- 
“ crecy, by a mutual consciousness of guilt. 
“It was as confidently: affirmed, that this in- 
“ human sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable 
. sala in which intemperance served 
“as a provocative to brutal lust; till, at the 
sponte moment, the lights were sud- 
“ denly cxtinguished, shame was’ banished, 
“nature was forgotten; and, as accident 
“might direct, the darkness of the night 
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cHaP. “was polloted by the incestuous commerce 

XIV. ct of sisters and brothers, of sons and‘ of 
“ mothers *.” 

Theirim- But the perusal of the ancient apologies was 

ia sufficient to remove even the slightest suspicion 

from the mind of a candid adversary. The 

Christians, with the intrepid security of inno- 

cence, appeal from the voice of ramour tc 

the equity of the magistrates. They acknow- 

ledge, that if any proof can be produced of the 

crimes which calumny has imputed to them; 

they are worthy of the most severe punish- 

ment.. They provoke the punishment, and 

they challenge the proof.’ At the same time 

they urge, with equal truth and propriety, that 

_ the charge is not less devoid of probability, 

than it is destitute of evidence; they ask, whe- 

ther any one can seriously believe that the pure 

and holy precepts of the Gospel, which so fre- 

quently restrain the use of the most lawful 

,enjoyments, should inculcate the practice of 

the most abominable crimes; that a large so- 

ciety should resolve to dishonour itself in the 

eyes of its own members; and that a great 

number of persons of either sex, and every 

age and character, insensible to the fear of 

death or infamy, should consent to violate those 

principles which nature ‘and education had 


® See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. ii. 14. Athenagoras, in Le- 
gation. c. 27. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. Minucius Feelix, c. 9, 
10. $0, $1. The last of these writers. relates the accusation in the 
most elegant and circumstantial mannet. Theanswer of Tertullian 
is the boldest and most vigorous. 
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imprinted most deeply in their minds®.- No- CHAP. 
thing, it should seem, could weaken the force, *"!- 
or destroy the effect of so unanswerable a 
justification, unless it were the injudicious con- 
duct of the apologists themselves, who be- 
trayed the common cause of religion, to gra- 
tify their devout hatred to the domestic enemies 
of the church. It was sometimes faintly in- 
sinuated, and sometimes boldly asserted, that 
fhe same, bloody sacrifices, and the same in- 
estuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed 
to the orthodox believers, were in reality cele- 
brated by the Marcionites, by the Carpocra- 
tians, and by several other sects of the Gno- 
stics, who, notwithstanding they might deviate 
into the paths of heresy, were still actuated by 
the sentiments of men, and still, governed by 
the precepts of Christianity“. Accusations of 
a similar kind were retorted upon the church 
by the schismatics who had departed from its 
communion™, and it was confessed on all sides, . 
® In the persecution of Lyons, some Gentile slaves were com 
pelled, by the fear of tortures, to accuse their Christian master. 
The church of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the 


horrid charge with proper indignation and contempt. Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. v. 1. . 

11 See Justin Martyr, Apolog, i. 35. Irenzeus adv. Heeres. i. 24. 
Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. 1. iii, p. 458. Euseb. iv. 8 Jt 
would be tedious and disgusting to relate all that the succeeding wri- 
ters have imagined, all that Epiphanius has received, and all that 
Tillemont has copied. M. de Beausobre (Hist. du Manicheisme, I. 
ix. c. 8,9.) has exposed, with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of 
Augustin and Pope Leo I. 

®, When Tertullian became a Montanist, he aspersed the morals of 

“the church which he had so resolutely defended. “ Sed majoris est 
“ Agape, quia per hanc adolescentes tui cum sororibus dormiunt, 
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cnap. that the most scandalous licentiousness of man- 
_ Vl ners prevailed among great numbers of those 
_who affected the name of Christians. A 
Pagan magistrate, who possessed neither Ici- 
sure nor abilities to discern the almost imper- 
ceptible line which divides the orthodox faith 
from heretical pravity, might easily. have ima- 
gined that their mutual animosity had extorted 
the discovery of their common guilt. It was 
fortunate for the repose, or at least for the\ 
- reputation, of the first Christians, that the ma- 
gistrates sometimes proceeded with more tem- 
per and moderation than is usually consistent 
with religious zeal, and that they reported, 
as the impartial result of their judicial inquiry, 
that the sectaries, who had deserted the esta- 
blished worship, appeared to them sincere in 
their professions, and blameless in their man- 
ners; however they might incur, by their absurd 
and excessive ga the censure of the 

laws™, 
Idea of the History, which undertakes to record the trans- 
conduct of actions of the past, for the instruction of future, 


the empe- 


rorsto. ages, would ill deserve that honourable office, if 
Christiane. She condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, 


or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, 
however, be acknowledged, that the conduct of 
. the emperors who appeared the least favourable 


“* appendices scilicet gula" lascivia et Joxuria.” De Jejuniis, c. 17. 
‘The 35th canon of ‘the council of Illiberis provides against the scan- 
.\ dals which too often polluted the vigils of the church, and aa 
the Christian name, in the eyes of unbelievers. 
Tertullian (Apolog. c. 2.) expatiates on the fair and honourable * 
testimony of Pliny, with much reason, and some declamation. 
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to the primitive church, is by no means so cri- CHAP. 


initial as that of modern sovereigns, who have 
employed the arm of violence and terror against 
the religious opinions of any part of their sub- 
jects. From their reflections, or even from 
their own feelings, a Charles V. or a Lewis XIV. 
might have acquired a just knowledge of the 
rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, 
and of the innocence of error. But the princes 
and magistrates of ancient Rome were strangers 
Mo those principles which inspired and autho- 
rised the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in 
the cause of truth,. nor could they themselves dis- 
cover in their own breasts any motive which 
would have prompted them to refuse a legal, and 
as it were a natural, submission to the sacred in- 
stitutions of their country. The same reason 
which contributes to alleviate the guilt, must have 
tended to abate the rigour, of their persecutions. 
As they were actuated, not by the furious zeal of 
bigots, but by ‘the temperate policy of legisla- 
tors, contempt must often have relaxcd, and 
lumanity must frequently have suspended the 
execution of those laws, which they enacted 
against the humble and obscure followers of 
Christ. From’ the general view of their cha- 
racter and motives we might naturally con- 
clude: I. That a considerable time elapsed 
before they considered the new sectaries as an 
object : deserving of the attention of govern- 
ment. II. That in the conviction, of any of 
‘their subjects who were accused of se very sin- 
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gular a crime, they proceeded with caution and re- 
luctance. III. That they were moderate in the 


use of punishments; and IV. That the afflicted 


.church enjoyed many intervals of peace and tran- 


quillity. Notwithstanding the careless indiffer- 
ence which the mast copious and the most minute 
of the Pagan writers have shewn to the affairs of 
the Christians, it may still be in our power to 
confirm each of these probable suppositions, by 
the evidence of authentic facts. 

I. By the wise dispensation of Providence, a) 


pein mysterious veil was cast over the infancy of the 
sasectofchurch, which, till the faith of the Christians 


was matured, and their numbers were multiplied, 
served to protect them not only from the malice 
bat even from the knowledge of the Pagan 
world. The slow and gradual abolition of the 
Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and innocent 
disguise to the more early proselytes of the 
Gospel. As they were far the greater part of 
the race of Abraham, they were distinguished 
by the peculiar mark of circumcision, offered up 
their devotions in the Temple of Jerusalem till 
its final destruction, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of 
the Deity. The Gentile converts, who by a spi- 
ritual adoption had been associated to the hope 
of Israel, were likewise confounded under the 


: ® In the various compilation of the Augustan History (a part of 
which was composed under the reign of Constantine,) there are not 
six lines which relate to the Christians; nor has the diligence of 
Xiphilin discovered their name in the large history of Dion Cassius. . 
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garb and appearance of Jews”, and as the CHAP. 


XVI. 


Polytheists paid less regard to articles of faith Oo 


than to the external worship, the new sect, which 
carefully. concealed, or faintly announced, its fu- 
ture greatness and ambition, was permitted to 
‘shelter itself under the general toleration which 
was granted to an ancient and celebrated people 
in the Roman empire. It was not long, perhaps, 
before the Jews themselves, animated with a 
. fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived 
the gradual separation of their Nazarene brethren 
from the doctrine of the synagogue; and they 
would gladly have extinguished the dangerous 
heresy in the blood of its adherents. But the 
decrees of heaven had already disarmed their 
malice; and though they might sometimes exert 
the licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer 
possessed the administration of criminal justice ; 
nor did they find it easy to infuse into the calm 


breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of 


their own zcal and prejudice. The provincial 
governors declared themselves’ ready to listen 
to any accusation that might affect the public 
sufety ; but as soon as they were informed, that it 
was @ question not of facts but of words, a dispute 
relating only to the interpretation of the Jewish 
laws and prophecies, they deemed it unworthy 
of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss the 
obscure differences which might arise among a 


% An obscure passage cf Suetonius (in Claud. c, 25.) may seem 
to offer a proof how strangely the Jews and Christians of Rome were 
confounded with each other. 
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CHAP. barbarous and superstitious people. The inno- 
AM cence of the first Christians was protected : by 
ignorance and contempt; and the tribunal of the 
Pagan magistrate often proved their most assured 
refuge against the fury of the synagogue”. If 
indeed we were disposed to adopt the traditions of 
a too credulous antiquity, we might relate the 
distant peregrinations, the wonderful atchieve- 
ments, and the various deaths of the twelve 
apostles: but a more accurate inquiry will induce 
us to doubt, whether any of those persons who: 
had been witnesses to the miracles of Christ were 
permitted, beyond the limits of Palestine, to seal 
with their blood the truth of their testimony”. 
From the ordinary term of human life, it may 
very naturally be presumed that most of them 
were deceased before the discontent of the Jews 
broke out into that furious war, which was termi- 
nated only by’ the ruin of Jerusalem. During 
a long period, from the death of Christ to that 
memorable rebellion, we cannot discover any 
traces of Romani intolerance, unless they are to 
be found in the sudden, the transient, but the 


* See in the xviiith and xxvth chapters of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles the behaviour of Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, and of Festus, 
procurator of Judea. 

“ In the time of Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria, the glory 
of martyrdom was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. 
It was gradually bestowed on the rest of the apostles, by the more 
recent Greeks, who prudently selected for the theatre of their 
preaching and sufferings, some remote country beyond the limits of 
the Roman empire. See Mosheim, p. 81. and Tillernont, Memoires 
Ecclesiastiques, toni, i. part iii, 
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croel persecution, which was exercised by Nero CILAP. 
against the Christians of the capital, thirty-five , eae 
years after the former, and only two years 
beforé the latter of those great events. The 
character of the philosophic historian, to whom 

we, are principally indebted for the knowledge 

of this sitgular transaction, would alone be 
sufficient to recommend it to our most attentive 
consideration. 

In the, tenth year of the reign of Nero, the The fire 
capital of the empire was afflicted by: a fire Ge the 
which raged peyont! the memory or example tiga of 
of foriuer ages“, ‘I'he monuments of Grecian 
art and of Romad virtue, the trophies of the 
Panic and Gallic wars, the most holy temples, 
and the most splendid palaces, were involved 
in one common destruction. Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome was di- 
vided, four only subsisted entire, three were 
levelled with the ground, and the remaining 
seven, which had experienced the fury of the 
flames, displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin 
and desolation. The vigilance of government 
appears not to have neglected any of the 
precautions which might alleviate the sense of 
so dreadful a calamity: The Imperial gardens 
were thrown open to the distressed multitude, 
temporary buildings were erected’ for their 
accommodation, and a plentiful supply of corn 
and provisions was distributed at a very mode- 


%® Tacit. Annal. xv. 38-44. Sueton. in Neron.c. 38, Dion 
vassias, 1. Ixii. p.,1014. Orosius, vil. 7. 
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cHaP. rate price*. The most generous policy seemed 


XVI 


to have dictated the edicts which regulated the 
disposition of the streets and the construction of 
private houses; and as it usually happens, in 
an age of prosperity, the conflagration of Rome, 
in the course of a few years, produced a new city, 
more regular and more beautiful than the former. 
But all the prudence and humanity affected by 
Nero on this occasion were insufficient to pre- 
serve him from the popular suspician. Every 
crime might be imputed to the assassin of his 
wife and mother; nor could the prince, who 
prostituted his person and dignity on the theatre, 
be deemed incapable ‘of the most extravagant 
folly. The voice of rumour accused the cm- 
peror as the incendiary of his own capital; and 


_ as the most incredible stories arc the best adapt- 


ed to the genius of an enraged people, it was 
gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, 
enjoying the calamity which he had occasioned, 
amused himself with singing to his lyre the 
destruction of ancient Troy. To divert a sus- 
picion,- which the power of despotism was unable 
to suppress, the emperor resolved to substitute in 
his own place some fictitious criminals. ‘ With 
“this view (continues Tacitus) he inflicted the 


™ The price of wheat (probably of the modius) was reduced as 
low as terni Nummi; which would be equivalent to about fifteen 
shillings the English quarter. 

* We may observe, that the romoor is mentioned by Tacitus 
with a very becoming distrust and hesitation, whilst it is greedily 
transcaibed by Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. 
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“ most exquisite tortures on those men, who, CHAP. 
“under the vulgar appellation of Christians, 


“wore already branded with deserved infamy. Croel pu- 
“They derived their name and origin from abe or 


“Christ, who in the reign of Tiberius had suf- Christians 


“ fered. ay by the sentence of the procurator cendiaries 
“ Pontius Pilate*. For a while this dire super- a 
“ stition was checked; but it again burst forth; 
“and: not only spread itself over Judea, the 
“ first seat of this mischievons sect, but was 
“even introduced into Rome, the common asy- 
“lum which receives and protects whatever is 
' “impure, whatever is atrocious. The confes- 
“sions of those who were seized, discovered a 
“ reat multitude of their accomplices, and they 
“ were all convicted, not so much for the crime 
of setting fire to the city, as for their hatred 
“ of human kind”. They died in torments, and 


‘| This testimony is alone sufficient to expose the anachronism 
of the Jews, who place the birth of Christ near a century sooner 
(Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, }. v. c. 14, 15.) We may learn from 
Josephus (Antiquitat. xviii. 3.), that the procuratorship of Pilate 
cofresponded with the last ten years of Tiberius, A. 1). 27 7 As 
to the particular time ef the death of Christ, a very early tradition 
fixed it to the 25th of March, A. D. 29, under the consulship of the 
two Gemini (Tertullian adv. Judzos, c. 8.). ‘This date, which is 
adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Norris, and Lc Clerc, seems at least as 
probable as the vulgar sera, which is placed (1 know not from what 
conjectures) four years later. . 

2 Odio humant generis convicti. ‘These words may cither signify 
the hatred of mankind towards the Christians, or the hatred of the 
Christians towards mankind. J have preferred the latter scnse, as 
the most agrecable to the style of Tacitus, and to the popular error, 
of which a precept of the Gospel (sec Luke xiv. £0.) had been, 
perhaps, the innocent occasion. My interpretation is justified by 
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cHaP. “ their torments were embittered by insult and 
: AYI- , derision. Some were nailed on crosses ; others 
“sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and ex- 

“ posed to the fury of dogs; others again, smear- 

* ed over with combustible materials, were used 
“as torches to illuminate the darkness of the 
“night. The gardens of Nero were destined 
“for the melancholy spectacle, which wass ac- 
“companied with a horse race, and honoured 
“with the presence of the emperor, who min- 
_“ gled with the populace in the dress and attitude 
“of a charioteer. The guilt of the Christians 
“deserved indeed the most exemplary punish- 
“ment, but the public abhorrence was changed 
“into commiseration, from the opinion that 
“those unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not 
“so much to the public welfare, as to the cruelty 
“of a jealous tyrant™.” Those who survey 
with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind, 
may observe, that the gardens and circus of Nero 
on the Vatican, which were polluted with the 
blood of the first Christians, have been rendered 
still more famous, by the triumph and by the 
abuse of the persecuted religion. On the same 


the authority of Lipsius ; of the Italian, the French, and the Eng- 
Jish translators of Tacitus; of Mosheim (p. 102.), of Le Clere 
(Historia Ecclesiast. p. 427.), of Dr. Lardner (Testimonies, vol. i. 
. 345.), and of the bishop of Gloucester (Divine Legation, vol. iii. 
p- $8). But as the word convicti does not unite very happily 
with the rest of the sentence, James Gronovius has preferred the 
reading of conjuncit, which is authorised by the valuable Ms. of 
Florence. 
Tacit, Annal. xv. dd. 
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spot", a temple, which far surpasses the ancient CHar. 
lories of the Capitol, bas been since erected by XY" 
the Christian Pontiffs, who, deriving their claim 
of tniversal dominion from an humble fisherman 
of Galilee, have succeeded to the throne of the 
Cesars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors 
of Rome, ahd extended their spiritual jurisdiction 
from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. : 
But it would be improper to dismiss this ac- 
count of Nero’s persecution, till we have ‘made 
some observations, that may serve to. remove 
the difficulties with which it is perplexed, and to 
throw some light on the subsequent history of the 
church. . 
1. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to Remarks 
respect the truth of this extraordinary fact, and °'%¢}* 


sage of Ta- 
the integrity of: this celebrated passage of ‘Ta- ee 
citus. The former is confirmed by the diligent persecn- 
und accurate Suetonius, who mentions the pu- one 
nishment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, by Nero. 
a sect of men who had embraced a new and 
criminal superstition”. The latter may be proved 

by the consent of ‘the most ancient manuscripts ; 

by the inimitable character of the style of Taci- 

tus; by his reputation, which guarded his text 


31 Nardina Roma Antica, p. 487. Donatus de Romd Antiqua, 
]. in. p. 449. 

% Sueton. in Nerone, c. 16. The epithet of malefica, which 
\some sagacious commentators have translated magical, 1s considered 
Sy the more rational Mosheimn as only synonymous to the exitiabslis 
" of Tacitus, 
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CHAP. from the interpolations of pious fraud; and by 
XVI. the purport of his narration, which accused the 


first Christians of the most atrocious crimes, 
without insinuating that they possessed any mi- 
raculous or even magical powers above the rest 
of mankind™. 2. Notwithstanding it is probable 
that Tacitus was born some years before the fre 
of Rome™, he could derive only from reading and 
conversation the knowledge of an event which, 
happened during his infancy. Before ,he gave 
himself to the public, he calmly waited till his 
genius had attained its fall maturity, and he was 
more than forty years of age, when a grateful 
regard for the memory of the virtuous Agricola, 
extorted from him the most early of those his- 
torical compositions which will delight and in- 
struct the most distant posterity.- After making 
atrial of his strength in the life of Agricola and 
the description of Germany, he conceived, and at 


% The passage concerning Jesus Christ, which was inserted into 


. the text of Josephus, between the time of Origen and that of Euse- 


bius, may furnish an example of no vulgar forgery. The accom- 
plishment of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, and resurrection 
of Jcaus, are distinctly related. Josephus acknowledges that he was 
the Messiah, and hesitates whether he should call him aman. If any 
doubt can still remain concerning this celebrated passage, the reader 
may examine the pointed obj ections of Le Feyre (Havercamp. Joseph. 
ton. ii. p. 267-—273.), the laboured answers of Daubuz (p. 187— 
232,), and the masterly reply (Bibliothéque Ancienne et Moderne, 
tom. vii. p. 297-288.) of aa anonymous critic, whom I believe to 
have been the learned Abbé de Longuerue. 

, annee.the lives of Tacitus by Lipsius and the Abbé de la Bleterie, , 
Dictionnaire de Bayle 2 l'article Tacrrsz, and Fabricius, Bibligth. ‘ 
Latin, tom. ii. p. $86. Edit. Ernest. 
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length executed, a more arduous work; the lis- CHAP. 
~tory of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall of yt: 
Ntro to the accession of Nerva. The administra- = 
titi of Nerva introduced an age of justice and 
prosperity, which Tacitus had destincd for the 
occnpation of his old age”; but when he took a 
nearer view ‘ot his subject, judging, perhaps, that 
it was a more honourable or a less invidious office, 
to record the vices of past tyrants, than to cele- 
brate the wirtues of a reigning monarch, he chose 
rather to relate, under the form of annals, the ac- 
tions of the four immediate successors of Augustus. 
To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a series of 
fourscore years, in an immortal work, every sen- 
tence of which is pregnant with the deepest ob- 
servations and the most lively images, was an 
undertaking sufficient to exercise the genius of 
Tacitus himself during the greatest part of his life. 
In the last years of the reign of Trajan, whilst the 
victorious monarch extended the power of Rome 
beyond its ancient limits, the historian was de- 
scribing, in the second and fourth books of his 
annals, the tyranny of Tiberius”; and the emperor 
Hadrian must have succeeded to the throne, be- 
fore Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his 
work, could relate the fire of the capital and the 
cruelty of Nero towards the unfortunate Chris- 
tians. At the distance of sixty years, it was the 
duty of the annalist to adopt the narratives of 


\ ' 
3% Principatum Divi Nerve, et imperium Trajani, uberiorem se- 
riosemque materiam senectuti seposui. ‘Tacit. Hist. 1. 
® See Tacit, Annal. il. G1. iv. 4 
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CHAP. cotemporarics; but it was natural for the phi- 
saa , losopher to indulge himself in the description of - 

the origin, the’ progress, and the character of the 
new sect, not so much according to the knowledge 
or prejudices of the age of Nero, as according to 
those of the time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus very 
frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of 
his readers to supply those intermediate circum- 
stances and ideas, which, in his extreme concise, 
ness, he has thought proper to suppress.. We may 
therefore presume to imagine some probable causc 
which could direct the cruelty of Nero against the 
Christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as 
innocence, should have shielded them from his in- 
dignation, and even from his notice. The Jews, 
who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed 
in their own country, were a much fitter object for 
the suspicions of the emperor and of the people: 
nor did it seem unlikely that a vanquished nation, 
who already discovered their abhorrence of the 
Roman yoke, might have recourse to the most 
atrocious means of gratifying their implacable re- 
venge. But the Jews possessed very powerful 
advocates in the palace, and even in the heart of 
the tyrant; his wife and mistress, the beautiful 
_ Poppea, and a favourite player of the race of 
Abraham, who had already employed their inter- 
cession in behalf of the obnoxious people. In 


® The player's name was Aliturus. Through the same channel, 4 
Josephus (de Vita sud, c.3.), about two years before, had obtainec 
the pardon and release of some Jewish priests who were prisoners a 
Rome. 
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their room it was necessary to offer some other cyrap. 


‘~ictims, and it might easily be suggested that, %*!- 


although the genuine followers of Moses were 
innocent of the fire of Rome, there had arisen 
among them a new and pernicious sect of GaLi- 
L&E ANS, Which was capable of the most horrid 
crimes., Under the appellation of GALiLa:ans, 
two distinctions of men were confounded, the most 
‘opposite to cach other in their manners and prin- 
ciples; the disciples who had embraced the faith 
of Jesus of Nazareth”, and the zealots who had 
followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite™. 
The former were the friends, the latter were the 
enemies, of human kind; and the only resem- 
blance between them consisted in the same it- 
flexible constancy, which, in the defence of their 
cause, rendered them insensible of death and 
tortures. The followers of Judas, who impelled 
their countrymen into rebellion, were soon bu- 
ried under the ruins of Jerusalem; whilst those 


of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of 
Christians, diffused themselves over the Roman - 


empire. How natural was it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Christians, 


s The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, 
vol. ii. p. 102, 103.) has proved that the name of Galilzans was + 


very ancient, and perhaps the primitive, appellation of the Chiristtans. | 


4 Joseph. Antiquitat. xviii. 1,2. Tillemont, Ruinc des J uifs ; 
p. 742. ‘The sons of Judas were crucificd in the time of Claudius. 
His grandson Eleazar, after Jerusalem was tukcn, defended a strong 
fortress with 960 of his most desperate followers. When the batter- 
ing ram had made a breach, they turned their swords against their 
wives, their children, and at length against theif own breasts. “They 
died to the last mun. 


¥ 
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"CHAP. the guilt and the sufferings, which he ‘might, with 

VE tar greater truth and justice, have attributed to a 
sect whose odious memory was almost extin- 
gnished! 4. Whatever opinion may be enteér- 
tained of this conjecture (for it is no more than a 
conjecture), it is evident that the effect, as well as 
the cause, of Nero's persecution, were ‘confined to 
the walls of Rome”; that the religious tenets of 
the Galilzans, or Christians, were never made » 
subject of punishment, or even of inquiry; and 
that, as the idea of their sufferings was, for a long 
time, connected with the idea of cruelty and in- 
justice, the moderation of succeeding princes in- 
clined them to spare a sect, oppressed by a tyrant, 
whose rage had been usually directed against vir- 
tue and innocence. 

Oppres- It is somewhat remarkable, that the flames 

sion of the of war consumed almost at the same time ih 


Jews and 


cea temple of Jerusalem and the Capitol of Rome” 


a 7 and it appears no less singular, that the a 


which devotion had destined to the former, 
. should have been converted by the power of an 
assaulting victor to restore and adorn the splen- 


** See Dodwell. Paucitat. Mart. |. xiii. The Spanish Inscription 
it Gruter, p. 238, N° 9, is a manifest and acknowledged forgery, 
contrived by that noted impostor Cyriacus of Ancona, to flatter the 
pride and prejudices of the Spaniards. ‘See Ferreras, Histoire 
d’Espagne, tom. i. p. 192. 

“ The Capitol was burnt during the civil wat betereen Vitellius 
and Vespasian, the 19th of December, A.D. 69. On the 10th 
of August, A.D. 70, the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by , 
the hands of the Jews themselves, rather than by those of «he 
Romans. 
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dour of the. latter“. The emperors levied a gene- CILAP. 


tal capitation tax on the Jewish people; and 
althongh the sum assessed on the head of each 
iidividual was inconsiderable, the use for which it 
was designed, and the severity with which it was 
exacted, were considered as an intolerable griev- 
cance”, Since the officers of the revenue extended 
their unjust claim to many persons who were 
strangers to the blood or religion of the Jews, it 
was imppssible that the Christians, who had sa 
often sheltered themselves under the shade of the 
synagogue, should now escape this rapacious per- 
secution. Anxious as they were to avoid the 
slightest infection of idolatry, their conscience for- 
bade them to contribute to the honour of that 
demon who had assumed the character of the 
Capitoline Jupiter. As a very numerous though 
declining party among the Christians still adhered 
to the law of Moses, their efforts to dissemble their 
Jewish origin were detected by the decisive test of 
circumcision”: nor were the Roman magistrates 
at leisure to inquire into the difference of their 


The new Capitot was dedicated by Domitian. Sueton. in 1o- 
mitian. c. 5. Plutarch in Poplicola, tom. i. p. 230. Edit. Bryan. 
The gilding alone cost 12,000 talents (above two millions and a half}. 
It was the opinion of Martial (1. ix. Epigram 3.), that if the emperor 
had called in his debts, Jupiter himself, even though he had sade 
a general auction of Olympus, would have been unable to pay two 
shillings in the pound. 

4° With regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassius, I. Ixvi. p. 1082, 
with Reimarus’s notes. Spanheim, de Usu Numismatum, tom. ii. 
p. 571. and Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, I. vii. c. 2. 

7 Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12.) had seen an old manof ninety 
publicly examined before the procurator’s tribunal. This is wha’ 
Martial calls, Mentula tributis damnata. 


ALS 


NVI. 


age tine: 


/ 
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' CHAP. religious tenets. Among the Christians, who were 
Se brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as __ 
it seems more probable, before that of the pre- 
curator of Judea, two persons are said to have 
appeared, distinguished by their extraction, which 
was more truly noble than that of the greatest 
monarchs. These were the grandsons of Si. Jude 
tlic apostle, who himself was the brother of 
Jesus Christ®. Their natural pretensions to the 
throne of David might perhaps attract the respect 
of the people, and excite the jealousy of the go- 
vernor; but the meanness of their garb, and the 
simplicity of their answers, soon convinced him 
that they were neither desirous nor capable of 
disturbing the peace of the Roman empire. They 
frankly confessed their royal origin, and their near 
relation to the Messiah; but they disclaimed any 
temporal views, and professed that his kingdom, 
which they devoutly expected, was purely of a 
spiritual and angelic natarc. When they were 
examined concerning their fortune and occupation, 
they shewed their hauds hardened with daily la- 
bour, and declared that they derived their whole 


* This appellation was at first understood in the most obvious 
sense, and it was supposed, that the brothers of Jesus were the law- 
ful issue of Joseph and Mary. A devout respect for the virginity of 
the mother of God, suggested to the Gnostics, and afterwards to the 
orthodox Greeks, the expedient of bestowing a second wife on Jo- 
seph. ‘The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, 
asserted the perpetual celibacy of Joseph, and justified by many simi- 
lar examples the new interpretation that Jude, as well as Simon and 
James, who are styled the brothers of Jesus Christ, were only hisfirs 
cousins. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. toni. i. part. ili. and 
Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme I. ii. ¢. 2. 
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subsistence from the cultivation of a farm near the CHAP. 


village of Cocaba, of the extent of about twenty- 
four English acres“, and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds ster- 
ling. The grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed 
with compassion and contempt™. 


XVI. 


' But although the obscurity of the house of lxecution 


David might protect them from the suspicions o 
a tyrant, the present greatness of his own family 
“akarmed the pusillanimous temper of Domitian, 
which could only be appeased by the blood of 
those Romans whom he cither feared, or hated, or 
esteemed. Of the two sons of his uncle Flavius 
Sabinus”, the elder was soon convicted of treason- 
able intentions, and the younger, who bore the 
name of Flavius Clemens, was indebted for his 
safety to his want of courage and ability”. The 
emperor, for along time, distinguished so harmless 
a kinsman by his favour and protection, bestowed 
on him his own niece Domitilla, adopted the chil- 
dren of that marriage to the hope of the succes- 
sion, and invested their father with the honours’ of 
the consulship. But he had scarcely finished the 


© Thirty-nine #AcGc, squares of an hundred feet each, which, if 
strictly computed, would scarcely amount to nine acres. But the 
probability of circumstances, the practice of other Greck writers, and 
the authority of M. de Valois, incline me to believe that the +A:, 
iy used to express the Roman jugerum. 

* Rusebius, iii. 20. The story is taken from Hegesippus. 

31 See the death and character of Sabinns in ‘Vacitus (Hlist. in. 
-4,75,). Sabinus was the elder brother, and, till the accession of 
Vespasian, had beet considered as the principal support of the 
‘lawian family. eee 

7 Fjavinm Clementum patruelem suum confemisstmee teriie . . . 
ex fennissimA suspicione interemit. Saeton. in Domitian. ¢, 14. 


c of Clemens 
the consul, 
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CHAP. term of his annual magistracy, when on a slight 
_ XVI pretence he was condemned and executed ; Domi- 
tilla was banished to a desolate island on the coast 
of Campania”; and sentences either of death or of 
confiscation were pronounced against a great num- 
ber of persons who were involved in the same ac- 
cusation. The gnilt imputcd to their charge was 
that of Atheism and Jewish manners™ ; a singular 
association of ideas, which cannot with any pro- 
priety be applied except to the Christians, as they 
were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the 
magistrates and by the writers of that period. On 
the strength of so probable an interpretation, and 
too eagerly admitting the suspicions of a tyrant 
as an evklence of their honourable crime, the 
church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla 
among its first martyrs, and has branded the 
cruelty of Domitian with the name of the second 
persecution. But this persecution (if it deserves 
that epithet) was of no long duration. A few 
months after the death of Clemens, and the 
banishment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman 
belonging to the latter, who had enjoyed the 
favour, but who had not surely embraced the 
faith, of his mistress, assassinated the emperor in 


» The isle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Brutti.s Praesens 
(apud Euseb. iii. 18.) banishes her to that of Pontia, which was not 
far distant from the other. That difference, and a mistake, either of 
Eusebius, or of his transcribers, have given occasion to suppose two 
Domitillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. Sec Tillemont, 
Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. ii. p. 224. 

™ Dion, |. Ixvii. p. 1112. If the Bruttius Presens, from who 
it is probable that he collected this account, was the correspondct 
of Pliny (Epistol. vii. 3.), we may consider him as a contemporary 
writer, 
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_ his palace. The memory of Domitian was con- CHaP, 
demned by the senate; his acts were rescinded;, *¥! 
his exiles recalled; and under the gentle adminis- 
tration of Nerva, while the innocent were restored 

to their rank and fortunes, even the most guilty 

either gbtained pardon or escaped punishment”. 

II. About ten years afterwards, under the Ignorance 
reign of Trajan, the younger Pliny was entrusted ai 
by his friend and master with the government of the Chri 
Bithynia and Pontus. He soon found himself at 
a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of 
law he should direct his conduct in the execution 
of an office the most repugnant to his humanity. 

Pliny had never assisted at any judicial proceed- 
ings against the Christians, with whose naine 
alone he seems to be acquainted; and he was 
totally uninformed with regard to the nature of 
their guilt, the method of their conviction, and 
the degree of their punishment. In this per- 
plexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, of 
submitting to the wisdom of Trajan an impartial, 
and in some respects, a favourable account of the 
new superstition, requesting the emperor, that 
he would condescend to resolve his doubts, and 
to instruct his ignorance”. The life of Pliny 
had been employed in the acquisition of learn- 


3 Suet. in Domit. ¢. 17. Philostratus in Vit. Apollon. 1. vik. 

% Tion, 1. Ixviii. p.'1118."- Phin. Epistol. iv. 22. 

7 Plin. Epistol. x. 97 The learned Mosheim expresses himself 
dp. 147. 232.) with the highest approbation of Pliny's moderate and 
candid temper. Notwithstanding Dr. Lardner’s suspicions (see 
Yewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. ii. p. 46.) 1 am unable to 
discover any bigotry in his language or proceedings. 

VOL, II. ’ EE 
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CHAP. ing, and in the business of the world. Since the 
Rooks , age of nineteen he had pleaded with distinction 
in the tribunals of Rome™, filled a place in the 
senate, had been invested with the honours of 
the consulship, and had formed very numerous 
connections with every order of men, both in Italy 
and in the provinces. From his ignorance thete- 
fore we may derive some useful information. We 
may assure ourselyes, that when he accepted the / 
government of Bithynia, there were no general 
laws or decrees of the senate in force against the 
Christians; that neither Trajan nor any of bis 
virtuous predecessors, whose edicts were received 
into the civil and criminal jurisprudence, had 
publicly declared their intentions concerning the 
new sect ; and that whatever proceedings had been 
carried on against the Christians, there were none 
of sufficient weight and authority to establish a pre- 
cedent for the conduct of a Roman magistrate. 
Trajanand The answer of Trajan, to which the Christians 
pis tmee’* of the succeeding age have frequently appealed, 


sors esta- 


bish ale discovers as much regard for justice and hu- 
Trocending manity as could be reconciled with his mistaken 


against notions of religious policy®. Instead of displaying 
the implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, anxious to 


* Plin. Epist. v. 8. He pleaded bis first cause A. D. 81;.the 
year after the famous eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, in which his 
uncle Jost his life. 

' # Plin, Epist. x. 98. Tertullian (Apotog. c. 5.) considers this 
rescript as atelaxation of the ancient penal Jaws, “‘ quas Trajanuy 
* ex parte frustratus est :” and yet Tertullian, in another part of his 
Apologists, exposes the inconsistency of prohibiting inquiries, an¥. 
eqjoining. punishments. 
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discover the most minute particles of heresy, and CHAP. 

exulting in the namber of his victims, the em- 
peror expresses much more solicitude to protect 
the security of the innocent, than to prevent the 
escape of the guilty. He acknowledges the difi- 
culty of fxing any general plan; but he lays down 
two salutary rales, which often afforded relief and 
support to the distressed Christians. Though he 
\ directs the magistrates to punish such persons as 
" ate jegally convicted, he prohibits them, with a 
very humane inconsistency, from making any in- 
quiries concerning the supposed criminals. Nor 
was the magistrate allowed to proceed on every 
kind of information. Anonymous charges the em- 
peror rejects, as too repugnant to the equity of 
his government; and he strictly requires, for the 
conviction of those to whem the guilt of Christi- 
anity is imputed, the positive evidence of a fair 
and open accuser, It is likewise probable, that 
the persons who assumed so invidious an office, 
were obliged to declare the grounds of their sus- 
picions, to specify (both in respect to time and 
place) the secret assemblies, which their Christian 
adversary had frequented, and to disclose a great 
number of circumstances, which were concealed 
with the most vigilant jealousy from the eye of 
the profane. ‘If they succeeded in their prosecu- 
tion, they were exposed to the resentment of a 
eonsiderable and. active party, to the censure of 
‘the-more liberal portion of mankind, and to the 
ignominy which, in every age and country, has 
‘attended the character of an informer. If, on the 


ae 
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“CHAP. contrary, they failed in their proofs, they incurred 


Popalar 
clamours. 


the severe and perhaps capital penalty, which, ac- 
cording to a law published by the emperor Ha- 
drian, was inflicted on those who falsely attributed 
to their fellow-citizens the crime of Christianity. 
The violence of personal or superstitions animosity 
might sometimes prevail over the most natural 
apprehensions of disgrace and danger ; but it can-\ 
not surely be imagined, that accusations of so’. 
unpromising an appearance were either lightly or 
frequently salar by the Pagan subjects of 
the Roman empire”. 

The expedient which was employed to elude 
the prudence of the laws, affords a sufficient 
proof how effectually they disappointed the mis- 
chievous designs of private malice or superstitious 
geal. In a large and tumultuous assembly the 
restraints of fear and shame, so forcible on the 


_ minds of individuals, are deprived of the greatest 


part of their influence. The pious Christian, 
as he was desirous to obtain, or to escape, the 
glory of martyrdom, expected, either with im- 
patience or with terror, the stated returns of the 
public games and festivals. On those occasions, 
the inhabitants of the great cities of the empire | 
were collected in.the circus of the theatre, where 
every circumstance of the place, as well as of the 
© Eusebius (Hist. Ecclesiaat. L-iv..c. 0.) has preserved the edict 
of Hadrian. He has likewise (c. 13.) given us one still more fae 
yourable under the name of Antoninus; the authenticity of which - 
is not 20 universally allowed. The second Apology of Justin 


contains some curious particulars relative to the accusations of‘ 
Christians. 
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ceremony, contributed to kindle their devotion, CHAP. 


and to extinguish their humanity. Whilst the 
numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, per- 
fumed with incense, purified with the blood of 
victims, and surrounded with the altars and sta- 
tues of their tutelar deities, resigned themselves 
to the enjoyment of pleasures, which they con- 
sidered as an essential part of their religious wor- 
ship; they recollected, that the Christians alone 
abhorred. the gods of mankind, and by their ab- 
sence and melancholy on these solemn festivals, 
seemed to insult or to lament the public felicity. 
If the empire had been afflicted by any recent ca- 
lamity, by a plague, a famine, or an unsuccessful 
war; if the Tyber had, or if the Nile had not, 
risen beyond its banks; if the earth had shaken, 
_. or if the temperate order of the seasons lad been 
interrupted, the superstitious Pagans were con- 
vinced, that the crimes and the impiety of the 
Christians, who were spared by the excessive 
lenity of the government, had at length provoked 


the Divine Justice. It was not among a licentious . 
and exasperated populace, that the forms of legal 


proceedings could be observed; it was not in an 
amphitheatre, stained with the blood of wild beasts 
and gladiators, that the voice of compassion could 
be heard. The impatient clamours of the multi- 
tude denounced the Christians as the encmies of 
gods and men, doomed them to the severest tor- 
tures, and venturing to accuse hy name some: of 
_the most distinguished of the new sectaries, re- 
quired with irresistible vehemence that they should 


. 
Tye 
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be instantly appreliended aiid cast to the lions, 


The provincial: governors and fligistrates who 
presided ih, ‘the public spectacles weté ‘dually in- 


: clined to grutify théddélindtions gant to dppeaie the 


rage, of the’ people, by (her tne of ¢ fet’ ab- 


‘nodiohd victims. “Bar tie viedont of the’emperdys 


protected the chive Froth: the dariger bF these ta- 


miultuous elamhours ind irregular cdubations, which 
they justly censured dg  Fepaigdaht both to the firti- 
ness and to the equity of theit admixisttation. T tie 


edicts of Hadrian and of Antonin Pins expressly 
) declared, that the: voice of the «altitude should 


Trials of 
the Chris- 
tians, 


never be admitted as legal evidence to convict or 
to punisli those unfortinate persons who had em- 
braced the enthusiasm of the Christians. 

III. Ponishment ‘was not the inevitable con- 
sequence of conviction, and the Christians, whose 
guilt was the most clearly proved by the testimony 
of witnesses, or even by their voluntary confession, 
still retained in their own power the alternative of 
life or death. It was not so much the past offence, 


‘as the actual resistance, which excited the indigna- 


tion of the magistrate. He was persuaded that he 
offered them an easy pardon, since if they consent- 
ed to cast a few grains of incense upon the altar, 
they were disttissed from the teibanal 4 in safety 


4 See Tertullian (Apolog. c. 40.). The acts of the rariyndcs 
of Polycarp exhibit a lively picture of these’ ‘tamulls, which were 
usudlly fomented by the malice of the Jews.. 

' © These regulations are inserted in the above-mentioned edicts of 
Hadrian and Pius. See the apology of Melito (apud Euseb, b iv. 
e. 36.) 
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and with applause, ‘Tt was esteemed the doty of CHaP. 


a humane judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather _ 
than’ to punish, those deluded enthusiasts. Vary- - 


ing his tone according to the age, the sex, or the 
situation of. the prisoner’, he frequently condeé- 
scended to set before their-eyes every circumstance 
which could. render life more. pleasing, or death 
miore terrible ; and to solicit, nay to intreat, them, 
that they would shew some compassion to them- 
selves, to their families, and to their fricnds™. If 
threats and persuasions proved ineffectual, he had 
often recourse to violence; the-scourge and the 
rack were called in to supply the deficiency of ar- 
gument, and every art of cruelty was employed to 
subdue such inflexible, and, as it appeared to the 
Pagans, such criminal, obstinacy. The ancient 
apologists of Christianity have censured, with 
equal truth and severity, the irregular conduct 
of their persecutors, who, contrary to every 
principle of judicial proceeding, admittcd the 
use of torture, in order to obtain, not « con- 


fession, but a denial, of the crime which was the , 


object of their inquiry’. The monks of suc- 
ceeding ages, who, in their peaceful solitudes, 
entertained themselves with diversifying the 
deaths and sufferings of the priuntive martyrs, 
have frequently invented torments of a much 
snore refined and ingenious nature. In particu- 

© See the rescript of Trajan, and the conduct of Pliny. The most 
authentic acts of the martyrs abound in these exhortations. 

In particular, see Tertullian (Apolog. c. 2, 3-), and Lactantius 
(Inatitut. Divin. v. 9.). Their reasonings are almost the same ; bu! 
we may discover, that one of these apologists had been a lawyer, and 
the other a rhetorician. 
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lar, it has pleased them to suppose, that the zeal 
of the Roman magistrates, disdaining every con- 
sideration of moral virtue or public decency, 
endeavoured ta seduce those whom they were 
unable to vanquish, and that by their orders the 
most brutal violence was offered to those whom 
they found it impossible to seduce. It is related, 
that pious females, who were prepared to despise 
death, were sometimes: condemned to a morc. 
severe trial, and called upon to determine 
whether they set a higher value on their religion 
or on their chastity. The youths to whose licen- 
tious embraces they were abandoned, received a 
solemn exhortation from the judge, to exert their 
most strenuous efforts to maintain the honour 
of Venus against the impious virgin who refused 


to burn incense on her altars. Their violence, _ 


however, was commonly disappointed, and the 


 seasonable interposition of some miraculous 


Humanity 


of the Ro- 


man mas 
gistrates. 


power preserved the chaste spouses of Christ 
from the dishonour even of an involuntary 
defeat. We should not indeed neglect to 
remark, that the more ancient as well as an- 
thentic memorials of the church are seldom 
polluted with these exreresrnt and indecent 
fictions”. 

The total disregard of trath and probability in 


% See two instances of this kind of tortite’ in the Acta Sincera 
Martyrum, published by Ruinart, p. 160.’ 39g. Jerome, in his Le- 
gend of Paul the Hermit, tells a strange story of a young man, who 
was chained naked on a bed of flowers, and assaulted by a beau.iful 
and wanton courtezan, He quelled the ne earn by biting 
off his tongue. . 
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the representation of these primitive martyrdoms cuHap. ° 
was occasioned by a very nataral mistake. The *"! 
ecclesiastical writers of the fourth or fifth cen- 

turies ascribed to the magistrates of Rome the 

same degree of implacable and unrelenting zeal 

which filled their own breasts against the heretics 

or’ the idolaters of their own times. It is not 
improbable that some of those persons who were 

‘vaised to the dignities of. the empire, might 

hve imbibed the prejudices of the populace, 

and that the cruel disposition of others might 
occasionally be stimulated by motives of avarice 

or of personal resentment”. But it is certain, 

and we may appeal to the grateful confessions 

of the first Christians, that the greatest part 

of those magistrates who exercised in the 
provinces the authority of the emperor, or of, the 

senate, and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction 

of life and death was entrusted, behaved like men 

of polished manners and liberal education, who 
respected the rules of justice, and who were con- 

yersant with the precepts of philosophy. They 
frequently declined the odious task of persecution, 
dismissed the charge with contempt, or suggested 

to the accused Christian some legal evasion, by 

which he ‘might elude the severity of the laws’. 
Whenever they were invested with.a discretionary 


6 The conversion of his wife’ provoked Claudius Herminianus, 
governor of Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with uncommon 
severity, Tertullian zd Scapulam, o. 3. : 

VY Tertullian, in his epistle to the governor of Africa, mentions 
several remarkable instances of lenity and forbearance, which had 
* happened withip his knowledge. 
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power" they used it much less for the oppres. 
sion, than for the relief and benefit, of the afflicted 
church. ‘They were far from condemning all thc 
Christians who were accused before their tribunal, 
and very far from puniehing with death all those 
who werd convicted, of at obstinate adherence to 
the new superstitiah, : sContenting theitisel ves, for 
the most ‘part; With the ‘Bijlder. chastixements of 
imprisonment, ‘éxile, oF. ‘slavery in the mines’) 
they left the unhappy victims of their justice some 
reagon to hope, that & prospetots event, the ac- 
cession, the marriage, or the triamph of an empe- 
ror, might speedily restore them by a general 
pardon to their former state. The martyrs, devoted 


,to immediate execution by the Roman magistrates, 


appear to have been selected from the most op- 
posite extremes. They were either bishops and 


- presbyters, the persons the most distinguished 


among the Christians by their rank and sndlaunee: 
and whose example might strike terror into the 
whole sect"; or else they were the meanest and 


St Neque enim in universum aliquid quod quasi certam formam 
habeat, constitui potest : an expression of Trajan, which gave a very 
great latitude to: the goversiors of provinces. 

@ In Metalla damnamur, in insulas relegemur. Tertullian, 
Apolog.c. 12. ‘The mines of Numidia contained nine bishops, with 
a proportionable number of their clergy and people, to whom Cy- 
prian addressed a pious epistle of praise and comfort. . See Cyprian. 
Epistol. 76, 77. 

*® Though we cannot receive with entire confidence, either the 
epistles, or the acts, of Ignatius (they may be found in the 2d vo- 
lume of the Ajostolic Fathers), yet we may quote that bishop of 
Antioch as one of these exemplary niartyrs. He was sent in chains 
to Rome ‘as a public spectacle; and when he arrived at Troai, he 
Yeceived the pleasing intelligence, that the persecution of Antioch 
wasalready at an end. 
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most abject among them, particularly those of the 
scrvile condition, whose lives were esteemed of 
little value, and whose sufferings were viewed by 


acy 
CHAP. 
XV1. 
oye 


the ancients with too careless an indifference”. 
The learned Origen, who, from his experience ag. 
well as reading, waa jntitietely acquainted with © 


the’history of the Christians, déclares, in themost 
_ express terms, that the nitnber of martyry was 
very inconsiderable”. . His authority would aloye 
be sufficient to annihilate that formidable army of 
martyrs, whose relics, drawn for the mgst part 
from the catacombs of Rome, have replenished so 
many churches”, and whose marvellous atchieve- 


™ Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euseb. 1. v. c 1.) the’ slave 
Blandina was distinguished by more exquisite tortures, Of the five 
miartyrs so much celebrated in the acts of Felicitas and Perpetua, 
two were of a servile, and two others of a very mean, condition. 


"4 Origen. advers. Celsum, ]. ili. p. 116. His words deserve to 
be transcribed.  OAryor xara woupes, “au opodca quayss an Tor wees Tv 


Kgirooey SsomeSerag TiSynxacs.” * 


% If we recollect that all the Plebeians of Rome were not Chris- 
tiuns, and that all the Christians were not saints and martyrs, we wiry 
judge with how much safety religious honours can be ascribed to 
bones or urns, indiscriminately taken from the public burial-place, 
After ten centuries of a very free and open trade, some suspicions hare 
arisen among the more learned Catholics. ‘They now requite, as 
proof of sanctity.and martyrdom, the letters B. M., a vial full af red 


- liquor, supposed fo be Mood, or the Ggure of a palm tree. But the 


two former signs ‘are of little weight, and with regard to the lust, it 
is observed by the critics, 1. ‘That the figure, a3 it is called, of a 
palm, is perhaps @ cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flovrish of 
a comma, used in the monumental inscriptions. 2. That the palin 
was the symbol of victory among the Pagans. 3. That among the 
Christians it served a. the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but ia 
aeneral of a joyful resurrection. See the cpistle of P.M abillon, om 
ihe worship of unknown saints, and Mugatoti sopra le Antichite 
lraliane, Disscreat. Iviin 
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CHAP. rents have beer: the subject of 's0 many volumes 


XVI. 


Example 


of Cyprian 
, Bishop of 


Carthage. 


of Holy Romance”. But the. general assertion-of 
Origen may be-explained and confirmed by the 
particular testimony of his friend Dionysius, who, 
in the immense city of Alexandria, and under the 
rigorous ‘persecution of Decius, reckons only ten 
men and“seven‘ women who suffered for. the pro- 
fession of the Christian name”, 

During the same period of persecution, the 
sealois: ‘the eloquent, ‘the ambitious Cyprian 
governed the church, not only of Carthage, but 
even of Africa. He possessed every quality which 
could engage the reverence of the faithful, or pro- 


‘voke the suspicions and resentment of the Pagan 


magistrates. His.character as well as his station 
seemed to mark out that holy prelate as the most 
distinguished object of’ envy and of danger™. 

The experience, however, of the life of Cyprian, 
is sufficient to prove, that our fancy has exag- 
gerated the perilous situation of a Christian 
bishop ; and that the dangers: to which he was 


™ As.a specimen of these legends; we may be satisfied with 10,000 
Christian soldiers crucified in one day, either by Trajan or Hadrian, 
on Mount Ararat. See Baronius: ad Martyrologium Romanum. 
Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. part ii. p. 438. and Geddes's 
Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 08. The abbreviation of Mri. which may 


‘ signify either soldiers or boeias is = to have occasioned some 


extraordinary mistakes. 

* Dionysius ap, Euseb. L vi. c, 41 of - scventeen was 
likewise accused of robbery, 

* The letters of Cyprian exhibit a ‘very: curious’ ‘and original 
picture both of the man and of the times.’ See likewise the two lives 
of Cyprian, composed with equal accuracy, though with very different 
views ; the one by Le Clere (Biblicchéque Univereelle, tom. xii. p. 
208—-378.), the other by Tillemont, | Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. 
iv. part i. p.76—-459, 
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exposed were less ‘imminent than those which CHAP. 


teniporal ambition is always prepared to en- 
counter in the pursuit of honours. Four Ro- 
man emperors, with their. families, their fa- 


vourites, and their adherents, perished by the 


sword in the space of ten years, during which 
the ‘bishop of Carthage guided by his authority 
and eloquence the counsels of the African 
charch. It was only in the third year of his 
administration, that he had reason, during a 
few months, to apprehend the severe edicts of 


XVI. 


Decius, the vigilance of the magistrate, and Mae 


the clamours of the. multitude, who loudly de- 
‘manded, that Cyprian, the leader of the Chris- 
tians, should be thrown to the lions. Pradence 
suggested the necessity of a temporary retrcat, 
and the voice of prudence was obeyed. He 
withdrew himself into an obscure solitude, from 
whence he could maintain a constant corres- 
pondence witli the clergy and people of Car- 
thage; and concealing himself till the tempest 
was past, he preserved his life, without relinquish- 


ing either his power or his reputation. His CX 


treme caution did not however escape the cen- 


sure of the more rigid Christians who lamented, 


or the reproaches of his personal enemies who 
insulted, a conduct which they considered as a 
pusillanimous and criminal desertion of the most 
sacred duty”. The propriety of reserving him- 


__ 7 See the polite but severe epistle of ‘the clergy of Rome to the 
bishop of Carthage (Cyprian. Eplst. 8, 9.). Pontius labours with 
the greatest care and aoe to mic his master laa the gene- 
ral censure. 
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cuap. self for the future exigencies of the chureh, the 

AVI. example of several holy bishops”, and the divine 

admonitions which; as he declares himself, he fre- 

quently received in visions and ecstasies, were the 

reasons alledged in his justification”. But his 

best apology may be: fotind in the cheerful resolu- 

tion, with which, about eight years afterwards, he 

suffered death in the catise of religion. ‘The au- 

thentic history.of his martyrdom has been recorded 

with anusnal candour and impartiality. "A sliort 

abstract therefore of its: most important circum- 

stances will convey the: clearest information of 

the spirit, and of the fortns, of the Roman perse- 
cutions™. 

A.D. 257. When Valerian was sonal for the third, and 

hishment, Gallienus for the fourth, time; Paternus, pro- 

consul of Africa, ' summoned Cyprian to appear 

in his private council-chamber. He there ac- 

quainted him with the Imperial mandate which 

he had just received", that those who had aban- 

doned the Roman religion should immediately 


_ © Tn particular those of Diohysius of Alexandria, and Gregory 
_Thaématurgus, of Neo-Cesarea: See Euseb, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. vi. 
ce, 4Q.and Memoires de Tillemont, tom. iv. part ji. p. 685. 

™ See Cyprian. Epist. 16. atid‘his life by Pontius. 

© We have.an_ original life of. Cyprian by the deacon Pontius, 
the companion of his exile, and the spectator of his death ; and we 
likewise possess the ancient proconsular acts of his martyrdom. 
These two selations are consistent with each. other, and with proba- 
bility ; and what is somewhat remarkable; they are ‘both unsullied 
.by any miragulous circumstances. 
oo ‘Ieshould acem that these were circular orders, sent at the same 
_fime fo all the governors, Dioiiysius (ap. Euseb. 1. vii. c. 11.) ree 
“ates the history of his own banishment from Alexandria almest in 
the same manner. But as hie escaped and survived the persecution, 
Wwe must account him either more or Jess fortunate than Cyprian. 
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return to the practice of the ceremonies of their cHap. 


ancestors. Cyprian replied without hesitation, that 
he was a Christian and a bishop, devoted to the 
worship of the true and only Deity, to whom he 
offered up his daily supplications for the safety and 
prosperity of the two emperors, his lawful sove- 
reigns.- With modest confidence he pleaded the 
privilege of a citizen, in refusing to give any 
answer to some invidious and indeed illegal ques- 
tions which the proconsul had proposed. A 
sentence of banishment was pronounced as the 
penalty of Cyprian’s disobedience; and he was 
conducted without delay to Curubis, a free and 
inaritime city of Zeugitania, in a pleasant situa- 
tion, a fertile territory, and at the distance of about 
_ forty miles from Carthage™. The exiled bishop 
enjoyed the conveniences of Jife and the conscious- 
ness of virtue. His reputation was diffused over 
Africa and Italy; an account of his behaviour was 
published for the edification of the Christian 
world”; and his solitade was frequently interrupt- 
ed by the letters, the visits, and the’ congratula- 
tions, of the faithful. On the arrival of a new pro- 
consul in the province, the fortune of Cyprian ap- 


See Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 3. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. 
part iii. p. 96. Shaw's Travels, p. g0.; and for the adjacent coun- 
try (which is terminated by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mer- 
cury), Afrique de Marmol. tom. ii. p. 494. There are the remains 
of an aqueduct near Curubis, or Curbis, at present altered into 
Gurbes; and Dr. Shaw read an inscription, which styles that city 
Colonia Fuloia. ‘The deacon Pontips (in Vit. Cyprian. e. 18.) calls 
it “ Apricum et com-petentem locum, hospitium pro volantate te 
“ cretum, et quiequid apponi cis ante promissum cet, qui regnara 
* et justitiam Dei qnarunt.” ‘ 

* See Cyprian. Kpistol. 77. Edit. Fell. 
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peared for some time to wear a still more favonr- 
able aspect. He was recalled from banishment ; 
and though not yet perntiitted to return to ‘Carthage, 


"' big,own gardens i in the ricighbourhoud ‘of the capi- 


His con 
demna- 
tion. 


tal were assigned: for the {place of his residence". 
"At length, ‘exactly one year after Cyprian 
was first apprehended; ‘Galerius Maximus, pro- 
consul of Africa, received the Imperial warrant 
for the execution of the Christian teachers. The 
bishop of Carthage was sensible that he should be 
singled out for one of the first.victims; and the 
frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw him- 
self by a secret flight, from the danger and the 
honour of martyrdom: but soon recovering that 
fortitude which’ his character required, he re- 
turned to his gardens, and patiently expectcd the 
ministers of death. Two officers of rank, who 
were entrosted with that commission, placed Cy- 
prian between them in a chariot; and as the pro- 
consul was not then at leisure, they conducted 
him, not to a prison, but to a private house in 
Carthage, which belonged to one of them. An 
elegant supper was provided for the entertain- 
ment of the bishop, and his Christian friends were 
permitted for the last time to enjoy his society, 
whilst the streets were filled with a multitude of 


by Upon his conversion, he had sold those gardens for the benefit 


‘of the poor. The indulgence of God (most probably the liberality 


of some Christian friend) renored them ‘to erpnan: See Pontius, 
c. 15. ° 

% When Cyprian, a cwalvecnant before, was sent into exile, he 
dreamt that he should be pat to death the’ next day. The évent 


made it necessary to ae that ae as signifying a year. Pon- 
tius, c. 12, 


ae 
woe 
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the faithfal, anxious and alarmed at the approach- uae 

ing fate of their spiritual father™.*: In the Anorn- ~ bad 

ing he’ appeared before ‘the: tribunal of the pro- 

consul, who, 4 after: informing: himeelf of the tame . 

and» situation: “of” Cyprian, . ‘commanded him to 

offer sacrifice, and pressed: him to reflect on the 

consequences’ ‘of his disobedience. The refusal of 

Cyprian’ was firm and decisive; and the magis- 

trate, when he had taken the opinion of his conn- 

cily pronounced with some reluctance the sen- 

tence of-death.. It was conceived in the follow- 

ing terms: “ That Thascits Cyprianus should be 
“immediately beheaded, as the enemy of the 

gods of Rome, and as the chief and ringleader 

“ of a criminal association, which he had seduced 

“ into an impious resistance against the lawa of 

“the most holy emperors, Valerian and Gual- 

© lienus”.” The manner’ of his execution was 

the mildest and least painfal that could be inflict- . 

ed on a person convicted of any capital offence; 

nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain 

from the bishop of Carthage either the recantation 

of his principles, or ae discovery of his accom- 

plices. . 

As soon aa’the sentence. ‘was proclaimed, a His mar 

general ery of “ We.will die with him,” arose at om 

once among: ‘the listening multitude. of Christians © 


% Pontius (e. “15. ) sienowladnns that Coprimn, with shor he ” 
supped, passed the night custodié. delicats. ‘The bishop exercised a 
last and very proper act of jurisdiction, ‘by directing thatthe younger 
females, who watebed,in thejetriet, should be recooyed fromébe dan- 
gereand temptations of a noctyrial crowds “Ast. Procousdlagia, @ 2. 

” See-the original sentence in; the: Sit ond i in Pontius, 

©.17. The latter expresses iting * inde aietorgt 6 q@anner. 
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who waited , befare the puilace’ gates. The gene- 
ES pda TOUS effasions. of 1 their zeal and affection were nei- 


wo aber serviceable to. Cyprian nor dangerous to 
themselves. He was led away under a guard of 


 tribones and exntutions, without “resistance and - 


_ Withont. insult, to. the. place of his execution, a 


spacious and level plain. Hear the city; whith was 


| already filled. with great. fauinbers of épéctators. 


His faithfal presbytets abd desebas were permit. 
ted to accoitipany 4 their holy bishop. ‘They aadist- 
ed hin in laying aside his upper gatment, spread 
linen on the. ‘grouid. to. cateh the precious telics of 
his blood, and retelyed big: ‘orders to bestow five- 


 atid-tienty, pieces, .of gold, of. the executioner. 
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The martyr then. covered his face with. bis hands, 
and dt one blaw his, head., Was ‘separated from his 
body. His torpse. retained during some hours 
exposed to the citriosity of the Gentiles: but in 
the night it was Yemovdd, and transported in a 
trititnphal processidn, attd With a splendid illami- 
nation, to the burial-place of the Christians. The. 
foneral of Cyprian was. publicly celebrated withéut 
rectiving any intertaption, from ‘the Rothan ma- 


‘gistrates ;_and,thoge amaug the faithful, .who had 


perfutmed ¢he last’ offices to his: ‘person. and his 
mettiory, | Were. ‘eras, Est the danger af inquiry 
pikcalile, ihat of so 
ts ‘the ‘province of 


great: ‘a midititude of tiskops spe" 


: Africa,’ ong Was. the: ft who. was esteemed 
: worthy to ofan | the crown ‘of, t 


; “e Punks das, "Wi as bi lbs, ta tats. iv. . pit b 
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It was in the cheice of Cyprian, either to die CHAP. 
a inartyr, or to live an apostate: but on that 3), 
choice depended the alternative of honour ‘or in- Various 
famy. Could we suppose that the bishop of Car- ee 
thage had entployed the profession of the Chris- méry'- 
tian faith only as the instrument of his avarice or 
_ambition, it was still incumbent on him to support 
the character which he had assumed”; and, if be 
possessed the smallest degree of manly fortitude, 
rather to expose himself to the most cruel tortures, 
.than by a single act to exchange the reputation, of 
a whole life, for the abhorrence of bis Christian 
brethren, and the contempt of the Gentile world. 
Bat if the zeal of Cyprian was supported by the . 
sincere conviction of the trath of those doctrines 
which he preached, the crown of martyrdom must 
have appeared to hins as an object of desire rather 
than of terror. It # not: easy to extract any di- 
stinct ideas from the vague though eloquent de- 
clamations of the Fathers, or to asccrtain the de- 
gree of immortal glory and happiness which they 
confidertly promised to those who were so forta- 
"nate as to shed their blood in the cause of reli- 
gion™. They ineulcated with becoming diligence, 


»” Whatever opinion we they entertain af the eharseter of princi- 
ples of Thomas Becket, wt.itest acknowledge that he suffered death 
with a cbuistancy not aiworthy of the primitive martyrs, See Lord 
Lyuclton’s History of Heary I, ol. a. p.592, Se. 

® See in particular the treatiec of Cyprion de Lapals, p. 87-98. 
Edit. Fell. The learning of Dodwell (Disseztat, Cyprianic. xii xiii), 
and the ingenuity of Middleton'(Free Inquiry, p.J62, &e.), have 
left seareety. any thing %,a4d conoer ing the merit, tie honouts, and 
ie made the warn 
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thit the fire ot martyrdom’ supplied “every defect 
and expiated every sin; “that while the souls’ of 
ordinary Christians’ were obliged’ to paés through 
a slow ‘and painful pprification, the triumphant 
sufferers entered: into the immediate’ fruition of 


, ternal bliss, where, ‘in the sdciety of the patri- 

-archs, the apostles, and the prophets, they reigien 
 with-Christ, and ‘acted as. his assessors iti the uni- 
versal judgment of mankind. The assurance of 4 
’ lasting reputation upon earth; a imotive-so conge- 


nial to the'vanity ‘of hnman nature, often served 


" to animate.the courage’ of ‘the martyrs. "The ho- 
* nouts ‘which Rome:or Atliens bestowed: on those 
. citizens who had fallen in the cause of their coun- 


try, were cold and’ unmeaning demonstrations of 
respect, when compared ‘with the ardent gratitude 


_ and devotion’ which the primitive church express- 


ed towards the victorious champions of the faith. 


. The annual: commemoration of their virtues and 
- sufferings was observed as a-sacred ceremony, 


and:‘at length. terminated: in religious ‘worship. 
Among the Christians ‘who ‘had _ publiely con- 


"fegsed their religious principles, those, who (as 


it very frequently happened) had been dismissed 
from the tribunal or.the prisons'6f the Pagan ma- 


> Bistrates, “obtained such -Honourg. as were justly 


“+p: to, thelr. imperfect, “mattyidom, “and. their 
. Beneroas teeolttion... :: The most “pions: females 


courted: tii permission ‘of ‘imprintitig ‘Tgisses on 
i re ee Seas oro 
the -fetters:which, they ‘had: worn, and on the 


. woutids which : they . had received..-- Their. per- 
‘. of at olay _ . Y SA aa ‘ ceeet et 


Pay ,! +h 
, Sons ; weres: 
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admitted with deference, ‘and they too. often: Chap. 


abused, by their. spiritual pride and_ licentious 
“manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 


intrepidity. had acquired", Distinctions like _ 
these, whilst they display the exalted merit, betray, 


the inconsiderable number of those who saffered, 


and of those who , died, for the profession of f 


| Christianity... | 
The sober discretion: of the present age will 


Ardour of 
the first 


mote readily « censure, than admire, but can more Christians. 


easily admire than imitate, the fervour of the — 
first. ‘Christians, ‘who, according to the lively 
expression of Sulpicius Severus, desired martyr- 


dom with more eagerness | than his own con- 
‘temporaries solicited a bishopric™. The epistles 


which Ignatius composed _ as che. was carried 


in chains through the cities. of. ‘Asia, breathe . 
sentiments the most. Tepugnant. to the ordinary 
feelings of human nature... He earnestly be- 
seeches. the. Romans, that. when he should be. 
‘exposed in. the amphitheatre, they would not, . 


by. their. kind | but, unseasonable_ intercession, 


deprive him of the crown of glory; and he 
eee his resolution to. eevee and Midian 


Cyprian. Epil 5, ae 92. ‘4 Pind tae ee: Eile 
The number of pretended ‘martyrs has been very much multiplied, — 
by the. custom, which wu introduced of, bese that honourable 


‘name on confessors. 
© Certatim slot ine per 
“tum inartyria gloriosis: mor 


mina “foebator j re ~ moltique avidius 


roight have emitted the word suse, : 


bes qi srebantor, quam nunc Episco- | 
\ patys pravis ambitidnibus appetumtar. » ‘Sulpiciws Severus, L. ii, He 


THE latesiieidadi ane FALL 


Pe nr reg en bis office, eerfally 
leaped into the fires which’ wate kindled too Con- 
sume them, and discover ad ) 
and. pleasure ‘in the midst of Hi ical. quiaite ' 
tortures. Several: examples 3 have been preserved 
of a’ ‘weal. ‘impatiest of’ those” ‘Featraints ‘which 
the em perors had provided: t 
‘the ehureb;* ‘The | hristia “sometimes. supplied 
“by their volontar declariton ‘the. want of an 


| lked “pon. them 
flict the’ gentence of the 

te Christians was too 
| cape ‘the ‘notice of the ancient 
plilosopbers 8; a rey" séem | t6.: ave considered 
it with much less ,‘ads ni ration ‘than ‘Astoniohment. 
Incapable of « sonceivin “ igh 
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treated such an _eagemess to ‘die as the pirange GuAP. ~ 
result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, 2°, 
wenzy". “Unhappy men!” | 


” 


pes and precipices”?” He was extremely 


Rebus suis, txt. 


he alludes to the Christians), Marcus 


‘¢ 3. Lucian in-Petegrin, 
"96. Testabliat ad Seay 


pried‘ apdvided between 


y O-ANWOOUS Ft who was after. 
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"But although. devotion: had. ‘raised, ‘and elo- 
qitence continued ‘to inflame; this fever of. the mind, 
it insensibly ‘gave way to.the more. natural hopes 
and. fears of the haman heart, ‘to, the love. of life, 
the apprehension, ‘of pain, ‘and the horror. of disso- 


lution. “The more’ prudent ; cralers. of the church 


found themselves obliged to regttain the indi screet 
ardour: of their. followers,’ ‘and: te ‘distrast a con- 


" stancy which too often abandoned them in the hour’ 


of trial®. Aa the lives .of:¢he faithful became less 
mortified and austere, they were every day - less 
ambitious of the honours’ of martyrdom;. and the 
soldiers of Christ, instead.of distinguishing them- 
‘selves by voluntary deeds of. ‘heroism, frequently 
ted: thair: post, and. ‘fled i in, confusion before 
the enemyawhoin: it was their duty to resist. 
There were: bree. methods, however, of escaping 
the flames of} persscation, ‘which were not attended 
with an equal degiee of guilt: the first indeed was 


-generally allowed to be innocent ; the second was 


of a doubtfal, or at,: least, of a venial; nature; but 
the third implied 2 iret, apd: criminal. -apostacy 
from the Christian faith. - oe 


Three rage L A modern inquisitor, ala He with « sut- 


_thods of. 
., escaping’. 


, Martyte! oa, 


~ dom. 


prise, ‘that’, whenever: .an;: information wag given . 
o a-Roman miagistrate, ‘of: any pérson within ‘his 
aren ‘who had, embraced ‘he “sect af the 


i ee 


llowed hint to tii es Somer concerns; oe 
to prepare ‘an ‘angwer- ‘to, be <erime awhich was 


et. 
Walaa oe 


7 Set the Rolie ofthe Chan of Smyran; ap. Biss Hist, Eo, 
dis ine. | 
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imputed to him™. If he entertained any doubt crap. 


of his own constancy, snch a delay afforded him 


the opportunity of preserving his life and honour 


by flight; of withdrawing himself into some ob- 
scure:fetirement or some distant province, and 
of patiently expecting the return of peace and 
security. A. measure’ so consonant to reason was 
soon authorized by: the advice and example of 
“the most holy prelates; and seems to have been 
censtred -by few, except by the Montanists, who 
deviated into. heresy. by their strict and obstinate 
adherence to’ the rigour of ancient discipline™. 
II. The provincial governors, whose zeal was 
less prevalent than their ‘avarice, had counte- 
nanced the practice of selling certificates, (or 
libels as they were called,) which attested, that 
the persons therein mentioned had ‘complied with 


the laws, and sacrificed to the Roman deities. 


By producing these false declarations, the opu- 
lent and timid Christians were enabled to silence 


. the malice of. an informer,. and to reconcile in’ 
-, gome..measure their. safety: with their religion. 
a =. vs - agers 


Tn the second apology of Sint there is a particular and very 
- curious instance of this‘legal delay: “ The same indulgence was 


granted to accused Christians, in the. persecution of Decius: and 
Cyprian (de Lapeis) expeenly: mentions the ** Dies ‘negantibus 
ane 


1 Tertullign considers flight from persecution as an imperfect, 

+ but very criminal, aposiacy; a§ an’ impious attempt to elude the will 
"of God, &ey Se. He has written a treatise on this wobject (see ps. 536 
— 544, Edit. Rigalt.), which is filled with the Wildest fanaticism and 
i the moot incoberent declamiation. It is, however,'somewhat remark- 


' . Py) + ‘ ; 4 s 7 
able, yt Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom himself, - 
vg s , hy ms . a ma tart Toby aeel, Seo Tai y oa ae 
: 1 4 i ny . ve Fae » apt hit, opty on 
: a 
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CHAP. A’ slight penancé: td6al for ‘thin prokas e dissi. 


eye malation’®. HE Ts avdiy “persibation’ there 
_ “Were great numbers of uaworthty Christians, who 
publicly disowned:‘or tepounced the faith “which 
they had paofeiad ; ‘ahd whe obnfiinad the sin: 
eerity .of- their aljoratiqn,- by the legal apts: of 
borning ‘iacense or ‘of offtring sacrifices. *Sdure 
of these apostates ‘liad yields 7 


ldo the et mene 
or exhortation of | the ‘magistrates whilst “thé 
patience of others had“ beeq.snbdued by” the 
length and repetition of tortures.” The affrighted 
Countenances of ‘some: :betrayed their’ inward 
remorse, ‘while ‘btliers.“.advanedd with confi- 
dence and alacrity'to the altars of the gods*™, 
But the disguise, ‘which: fear had inipdsed, anb- 
sisted no Jonger ‘ilian the present Fe As 
soon as “the severity ‘af the perseention was 
abated, the “doorsof the churches were assailed 
_ by the returning.’ ‘multitade of penitents, who 
- detested their idolatrona: submission, and who 
solicited with: qual ardour, bat. with various 


e area Madre pe Fe 
"Success, their-ne-pdeyis sign. latoi the, satiety .of 
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“TY. Notwithstanding the general roles esta- CHAP, 
lished for the conviction ‘and punishment of the 
Christians, thie fate: of those sectaries, in an exten- Alterna- 
sive and arbitrary government, must still, in a greut eriy and 
measaré, have depended oa-their.own behaviour, ‘leon. 
the circumstances of the times, and the temper of 
thejr supreme as well as subordinate rulers. Zeal 
might sometimes ‘provoke, and prudence might 
‘sometimes avert or assuage, the superstitious fury 
ef tite Pagans. A variety. of motives might dispose 
the provincial governors either to enforce or to 
. relax the execution of the Jaws; and of these 
motives the’ most forcible was their regard not 
enly,gor the public edicts, but for the secret inten- 
tions of the emperer,.a glance from whose eye 
was sufficient to kindle or to extingwiah the flames 
of persecution. Ag -often as any occasional se- © 
verities were exercised in the different, parts of the 
empire, the primitive Christians lamented and | 
perhaps magnified their own sufferings; but the The ten 
celebrated number of. éen persecation® has been to 
determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth 
century, who possessed a‘more distinct view of 
the prosperous or adverse fortunes of the church, 
from the age of Nero to that. of Diocletian; :‘The 
“ingenious parallels off ‘the de: plagues of Egypt, 
.and of the fea horns of the. — first sug- 
gested, this, calenlatiqn to. their minds ; and in 


ik Il cl ag ln ik | 
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‘Hap. their application of the: faith of prophecy to the 
cee trath of history, they were careful to select those 
reigns which wae indeed. the, most hostile to the 
Christian cause™. . But these transient. _persecu- 

tions served. only. to revive the zeal, and to restore 

" the discipline of the faithfal ; and the moments 

of extraordinaty rigour , Were’ compensated: by 
_ much longer intervals of } peace and security. The 
indifference of sothe princes, and the indulgence of” 

others, permitted the Christians to enjoy, thd ough 

not ‘perhaps a legal, yet an actial and pate 

toleration of their religion. | rr: 

Suppoed ° The apology of Tertullian contains two very 
re ancient, very singular, but at the same time,very 
and Mar- suspicious instances of ‘Imperial clemency; the 
eee edicts. published by Tiberius, and’ by Marcus An- 
, toninus, and ‘designed: not only to protect the in- 

' mocence of ‘the Christians,. but even to proclaim 

.. those stupendous. miracles which had attested the 

“troth ‘of their doctrine. The first of these ex- 
amples is “atterided with some difficulties which 
might perplex. a,, “seeptical mind. _.We are. 
required to. beliete,. teat Pontius Pilate informed 

.the emperor, of as anja sentence of Seath 


a ve ae! Re 
on pe safc) vy my i 


a Set Maahdins” a "gain Serra on the ‘frat author 
of this ‘coinpiitation } ‘though: he’ seémed ‘desirous’ of reserving the 
tenth and‘ ‘Greatest persecutign for the couniang ¢ of the Antichrin* 

1, ptiemcon dha ‘by Pongins Pilate: i is first. mentioned by 

; Justin. be sugemive improvements whigh the story hay acquired 

(as it paseed roth the hpnds of Tertollian, ples Rgipbanics, 
’. Chrysostom, Orosius,. Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the 
_ several editions af he acts of Pilate), are very fairly ated by Dom 


Calmet, bs s s a} ‘Eesitare, ton. iit. p, 651, &e. |’ 
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which he had pronounced against an innocent, El 
and, as it appeared, a divine, person; and that, — 
without acquiring the merit, he exposed himself 
to the danger, of. martyrdom ; that Tiberius, who 
avowed his’ contempt for all religion, imme- 

' diately conceived the design of placing the Jewish 

_ Messiah, among the gods of Rome; that his ser- 
_vile senate ventured to disohey the commands 
of their master; that Tiberius, instead of resent- 

| ing ‘their -refusal, contented himself with protect- 
ing’ the Christians from the severity of the laws, 
many years before such laws were enacted, or 
before the church had assumed any distinct name 
or existence; and lastly, shaé the memory of this 
extraordinary transaction was preserved in the 
most public and authentic records, which escaped 
the knowledge of the historians of Greece and _ 
Rome, and were only visible to the eyes of an 
African Christian, who composed his apology onc . 
‘hondred and sixty years after the death of Ti- 
berius. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is sup- 
posed to have been the effect of his devotion and — 
gratitude, for the miraculous deliverance which 
he had obtained in the Marcomannic war. The 
distress of the legions, the seasonable tempest of 
rain and hail, of thuader and of lightning, and the 
dismay and defeat of the, barbarians, have been 
celebrated by the eloquence of several Pagan 
writers. IF there were any Christians in that 
army, it. was natural that they should ascribe 
some merit to the fervent prayers, which, in the 
moment of danger, they had offered up for their 
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CHAP own and the public safety. Bat we aré still as- 

NL sored by monuments of brass and marble, by 

_ "the Imperial medals, and. by the Antonine co- 

lumn, ‘that neither the ptince not the people 

entertained any setse of this signal obligation, 

since they unanimously attribute their deliver- 

ance to the providence of Jupiter, and, to tht 

interposition of Mercury. During the whole 

course of his reign, Marcus despised the Chris- 

tians as a Philosopher, and punished them as a 
sovereign” 

pag te By a singular fatality, the hardships which 

Scale they had endured onder the government of a 

ands virtuous prince, immediately ceased on the. ac- 

dusand cession of a tyrant,and as none except them- 

ren "19. Selves. had experienced the injustice of Marcus, 

so they alone were protected by the lenity of 

Commodas..- The celebrated Marcia, the most 

favoured of his concubines, and who at length 

‘contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, en- 

tertained a singular affection for the oppressed 

church; and though it was impossible that she 

could. reconcile the practice of vice with the pre- 

cepts of the Gospel, she might hope to atone for 

the frailties of her’ sex abd profession, by de- 


— pallid the patroness, of the Cinisaen . 


. On this 5 rnitkle, as iti 1s seca calle, ot the shesdeieg 
legion, see see the adaiireble criticisin of Mri — in: his: Works, 
vol, ii. p. 81—390. + hye 

1 Tyion Cassius, or rather-his shbroviator: Xiphitia, 1, Ixxii. 
‘p. 1208, Mr. Moyle (p. 268.) has — the a af che 
churth ander the i of ear ‘ 
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Under the gracious protection of Marcia, they 
passed in safety the thirteen years of a cruel ty- 
ranny; and when the empire was established in 
the house‘of Severus, they formed a domestic but 
mote honourable connection with the new ccurt. 
The emperor was persuaded, that, in a dangerous 
sicknets, he had derived some benefit, either spi- 
ritual or physical, from the holy oil, with which 


dne of his slaves had anointed him. He always. 


treated with peculiar distinction several persons of 
both sexes who bad embraced the new religion. 
The nurse as well as the preceptor of Caracalla 
were Christians; and if that young prince ever 
betrayed a sentiment of humanity, it was occa- 
sioned by an incident, which, however trifling, 
bore some relation to the cause of Christianity™. 
Under the reign of Severus, the fury of the popu- 
lace was checked; the rigour of ancient laws was 
for sotne time suspended; and the provincial 
governots were satisfied with receiving an annual 
present from the churches within their jurisdic- 
tion, a8 the price, or as the reward, of their mode- 
ration’. ‘The controversy concerning the precise 
time of the celebration of Easter armed the 


- + 18 Compare the life of Caracalla in the Augustan History, with 
the epistle of Tertullian to Seapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Eccle- 
siastical History, vol. ii. p. 5, ce.) considyrs the cure of Severus, by 
the cheatis. of holy oll, with a strong desire to convert it into a 
miracle. °° 

1 Tertallian de Fugi, c. 1$. The present was made during the 
feast of the Saternalia ;' atid it is a matter of serious concern to Tet- 
tulliin, that’ the’ faithful should be confounded with the most if- 
fathous ptiféssions which puithated the cohnivance of the govern- 
ment. 
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‘was considered as the most important business of 
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bishops of Asia and Italy against each other, and 


. A.D. 198. this period of leisure and tranquillity". Nor was 


Of the suc- 


cessora of 
rae 


A.D. 
21 1—240. 


the peace of the church interrupted, till the in- 
creasing numbers of prosélytes seem at length to 
have attracted the attention, and to have alienated 
the mind, of Severus. With the design of restrgi 


b 


ing the progress of Christianity, he published ae 


edict, which, though it was designed to affect onlg 
‘the new converts, could not be carried ,intoStrict 
execution, without exposing to danger and punish- 
ment the most zealous of their teachers and mis- 
sionaries. In this mitigated persecution, we may 


still discover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of 


Polytheism, which so readily admitted every ex- 
cuse in favour of those who practised the religious 
ceremonies of their fathers™. 

But the laws which Severus had enacted, soon 
expired with the authority-of that emperor; and 
the Christians, after this accidental tempest, en- 
joyed a calm of thirty-eight years’*. Till this 
period they had usually held their assemblies in 
private’ houses and sequestered places. They 
were now permitted. to erect and consecrate con- 
venient edifices for the purpose of religious wor- 
ship; to perce lands, even at Rome bees 


ite Euseb. L V. 23, 2: Moshsim, p 495-447. ane 

it Judwos fieri sub gravi ponna vetuit Idem aterm do Chicas 
sanzit. Hist.. August. p. 70. 

12 Sulpicius Severus, J. ii. p. $84. This eoniputation “(allowing 
for a single exception) is confirmed by the baseery of srg and 
by the writings of Cyprian. 

"3 ‘The antiquity of Christian churches, is 5 iotoned by? Tilemont 
(Memoires Eoclesiastiques, tom. iti. pare ile oy @—72.) and by 
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for the use of the community; and to conduct’ CHAP. 


the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers 
in so public, but at the same time in so exem- 
plary, a- manner, as to deserve the respectful 
attention of the Gentiles’. This long repose 


of the church was accompanied with dignity.: 


The-teigns of those princes who derived their 
traction from the Asiatic provinces, proved 
the most favourable to the Christians; the emi- 


nent, persons of ‘the sect, instead of being re- - 


duced -to implore the protection of a slave or 
concubine, were admittcd into the palace in 
the honourable characters of priests and philo- 
sophers; and their mysterious doctrines, which 
were already diffused among the people, insen- 
sibly attracted the curiosity of their sovereign. 
When the empress Mammea passed through An- 
tioch, she.expressed a desire of conversing with 
the celebrated Origen, the fame of whose piety 
and learning was spread over the East. Origen 
obeyed so flattering an invitation, and though 
he could not expect sto succeed in the conver- 
sion of an artful and ambitious woman, sbe 
listened with pleasure to his eloquent exhorta- 
tions, and honourably dismissed him to his 


Mr. Moyle (vol. i. p- 978~~398.), . The former refers the first con- 
struction of them to the peace of Alexander Severus; the latter, to 
the peace of Gallienus. 

_ 44 See the Augustan History, p. 180, The emperor Alexander 
adopted their method of publicly proposing the names of those per- 
sons who were candidates for ordination. ‘It is true, that the honour 
of this practice is likewise attributed to the Jews. 


VOL, II. GG 


7 CHAP. 
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retirement in Palestine". , The sentiments of Mam- 
mza were adopted by her son Alexander, and the 
philosophic devotion of that emperor was marked 
by a singular but injudicious regard for the Chris- 
tian religion. In his.domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abrahain, of Orpheus, of Apollonius; 
and of Christ, as an honour justly due to thosée- 
spectable sages who had instructed mankind tn the 


_various modes of addressing their homage to tht 


supreme and universal Deity”. A purer faith, as 
well as worship, was openly professed and prac- 
tised dmong his household. Bishops, perhaps for 


' the first time, were seen at court; and, after the 


‘A.D. $35, 


death of Alexander, when the inhuman Maximin 
discharged his fury on the favourites and servants 


of his unfortunate benefactor, a great number of 


Christians, of every rank, and of both sexes, were 
involved in the promiscuous massacre, which, on 


their account, has improperly received the name 


. of Persecution 


wer 


9 Baek Hist. Ecolesiast. | vis ¢. 21. Hieronym. de Script, Ec- 
cles, ¢.54. Mammes was styled a holy and pious woman, both by 
the Christians ‘and the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 


- innpossible that she should deserve that honourable epithet. 


6 See the Augustan History, p.123. Mosheim (p. 465.) seems 
to refine too much onthe domestic religion of Alexander, Hisdesign 


. of building 2 publicgemple to Christ (Hist. August. p. 199.) and the 


object which was suggested tither to him, or in sirnilar circumstances 


‘ 7 * 


"apport invented, by the Christians, , and éredslouly adopted by an 


& 


hinerian ofthe age of Constanting: 
<2 Mh dboials : 1. fico. 90. Tt may be pried: that the success of 
ae Christians had exasperated the incredsing bigotry of the Pagans. 
Gomia, cla se otis his caste ‘andes the former reigo, 
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Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Maxi- cuap. 
min, the effects of his resentment against the alah 
Christians were of a very local, and temporary Of Maxi- 
natare, and the pious Origen, who had been pro- apt 
scribed as a devoted victim, was still reserved to Decios. 
tonvey the truth of the Gospel to the ear of 
mfpridfchs'". He addressed several edifying let- A.D. 244, 
_ ters to the emperor Philip, to his wife, and to his 

other; and as soon as that prince, who was, 
born ‘m the neighbourhood of Palestine, had 
usurped the Imperial sceptre, the Christians ac- 
quired-a friend and a protector. The public and 
even partial favour of Philip towards the sectaries 
of the new religion, and his constant reverence 
for the ministers of the church, gave some colour 
to the suspicion, which prevailed -in his own | 
times, that the emperor himself was become a 
convert to the faith’; and afforded some grounds 
for a fable which was. afterwards invented, 


had most probably intended for the use of his master those.couneels’ 
of persecution, which he ascribes to a better age, and to the favourite 
of Augustus, Concerning this oration of Meecenas, or rather of Dion, 
I may refer to my owl ‘unbiassed opinion (vol. i. p. 55. note 25.), 
and to the Abbé de la Bleterie (Memoites de I'Acadetmie, tom. xxiv. 
p: 303. ; tom. xxv. p. 432). co % 

118 Qrosins, 1. vii. c. 19, mentions Origen as the object of Maxi- 
min’s resentment ; arid Firmilianus, a’‘Cappadocien bishop of that 
age, gites a just and tonfined ides of this pérseuution (apud Cjprisn. . 

ist. 76.) ” a ” 
ag he mention of*those princes who were publicly supposed to 
be Christians, as we find it in an epistle of Diongsivs of Alexandria — 
(ap. Euseb. J. vii. €. 10.), evidently alludes to Philip and his family; 
"and forms a contemporary evidence, that such a report had prevailed ; 
but thte Egyptian bishop, who lived at an humble distsnce from the 
- court of Rome, expresses himself with a becoming diffidence ¢on- 
cerning the truth, of the fact. ‘The epistles of Origen (which were 
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7 “CHAP. that he had been purified. by confession = | 
7 , penance, from the: guilt, ‘eontracted by the mur- 
7 A. D: #49. ae of “hfs, ingovent’ predectsson™ ; The. fall 
wt of Philip’ ‘inti eed, with the change of mas. 
“tere, ‘a. new ‘system of ‘government, 80 oppres- 
sive. to the ‘Christians, that their former condi<™ 
‘tibu, ever since the time of Domitian,, Was\ze- 
pieselited as a state of perfect freedom ani se- 
.curity, if compared with the rigorous treatment 
which they experienced under the skort’ reign 
of Deciuns™. The virtues of that prince will 
scarcely allow us to suspect that he was actuated 
by a mean resentment against the favourites 
of his predecessor; and it is more reasonable 
to believe, that in the prosecution of his ge- 
neral design to restore the purity of .Roman 
manners, he was desirous of delivering the em- 
pire from what he condemned as a recent and 
criminal superstition. The bishops of the most 
considerable cities were removed ‘by exile or 
death: the - vigilance of the . magistrates _pre- 
vented the ‘clergy of Rome during sixteen 
months from proceeding. to a new election; and . 
it was a sacs of the Christians,.that the 


d 


extant in the time of Eusebius, see. |. vis c. 86.) would mest proba- 
bly: decide this curios, rather than i important, question... 

© Enseb. L, vic. 84. ‘The story,-as is usual, has. tea embel- 
lished by succeeding writers, and is confuted with ouch superfluous 
learning, ‘by Hasek Spanheim: (Opera Varia, tom. il p. 400, 
dee:) 

= Lactantion, ‘de Mortibus Persecutorum, c. 3,4. After cele- 
brating the felicity.and increase of the church, under a long acces 
sion of. good princes; he adds, “ Extitit post annos plurimos, exe- 
crabile animal, Decius, qui vexaret Ecclesiam.” 
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. emperor would more patiently endare a'compe- CHAP. 
titor for the purple, than a bishop in: the; capi- wads 
Bs 4 2 e . cee a 
tal™.. Were’ it possible to suppose that the pene- | 
tration of -Decius had discovered pride under tlie 
disguise of humility, or that he could foresee the. 
aL dominion which might insensibly arise 
ronwike claims of spiritual authority, we might 
__ bé lef surprised, that he should.consider the suc- 
- dessors of St. Peter as the most: formidable rivals 
to thoge of Augustus. < : 
The administration of Valerian was’ distin- Of Valer- 
° : ‘ ; an, Galli- 
guished by a levity and inconstancy, ill-suited envs, and — 
to the gravity of the Roman Censor. In the si" 
first part of his reign, he surpassed in clemency athe ‘ 
those princes who had been suspected of an 
attachment to the Christian faith. In the last 
three years and a half, listening to the insi- 
nuations of a minister addicted to the super- 
stitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxis, 
and imitated the severity, of his predecessor — 
Decius*. The accession of Gallienus, which. 
increased the calamities of the empire, restored 
peace to the church; and the Christians ob- 
tained the free exercise of their religion, by 
an edict addressed to the bishops, and con- 
ceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge 


ae ‘ 

12 Euseb. |. vi. c.39. Cyprian. Epistol. 55. The see of Rome 
remained vacant from the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of 
January, AD. 250, till the election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, 
A.D; 45%. Decius had probably left Rome, since he waa killed 
before the end of that year, a 

#9 Euseb. 1. vii. c.. 10. Moshcim (p. 548.) has very clearly shewn, 
that the prefect Macrianus, and the Egyptian Magus, are one and 
the same person, | | 
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CHAP. ‘their office and public character™. The ancient 
AVE | laws, without being formally repealed, were suf- 
fered to sink into oblivion; and (excepting only 
some hostile, intentions which are attributed to the | 
emperor Aurelia?) the:disciples of Christ passed 
above forty: years fo a state of prosperity, far mor 
ond: to their ‘virtue than the severest.tri 
fof persecittion. ' Qj 
, Paul of Sa- The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled ip 
.-mosata, his 
since, metropolitan see’ of Antioch, while th 
wae in the hands of Odenathus and 7 7 
may. serve to illustrate the condition and cha- 
" racter of the times. The wealth of that prelate 
was a sufficient evidence of his guilt, since it was 
neither derived from the inheritance of his fathers, 
nor acquired by the arts of honest industry. 
But Paul considered the service of the church as 
a very lucrative profession™. His ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was venal and rapacious ; he extorted 
frequent contributions from the most opulent of 


a Eusebius (1. vii. c. 13.) gives us a Greek version of this Latin 
edict, which seems to have been very concise. By another edict, he 
directed that the Cameteria should be restored to the Christians. 

15 'Euseb, ]. vii. c. 30. Lactantius de M. P. c. 6, Hieronym. 
in Chron. p. 177. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 23. Their language is in ge- 
_neral so ambiguous and incorrect, that we are at a Joss to determine 
how far Aurelian hed carried his intentions belore he was assassinat- 

ed. Most of the moderns (except Dodwell, Dissertat. Cyprian. xi. 64.) 
have seized the occasion of gaining afew extraordinary martyrs. 

_ 5 Paul was better pleased with the title of Ducenarius, than with 
that ef bishop. . The Diyoenarias: was an Tinperial procurafor, #0 
called, ‘from his salary of two hyndred: Sestertia, or 1,600]. a_year. 
(See Salmasius ed Hist, Auguut. p. 124.). .Some critits suppose, that 

the bishop of Antioch had actually obtained such an office from 
Zenobia, while others consider it only as a figurative expression of 

his pomp and insolence. 
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the faithful, and converted to his own use a con- CHAP, 


siderable part of the public revenue. By his 
pride and lafury, the Christian religion was ren-. 
dered odious in the eyes of the Gentiles. His 
council. chamber and his throne, . the splendour. 
with which he appeared in public, the euppliant 
erga who solicited his attention, the multitude 
D and petitions to which he dictated his 
answers, and the perpetual hurry of business in 
Which he was involved, were circumstances much, 
bette? Mfiited to the state of a civil magistrate”, 
_than to the humility ofa primitive bishop. When 

he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul 
affected the figurative style and the theatrical ges- 
tures of an Asiatic sophist, while the cathedral 
resounded with the loudest and most extravagant 
_acclamations in the praise of his divine eloquence. 
Against those who resisted his power, or refused 
to flatter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was 
arrogant, rigid, and inexorable; but he relaxed 
the discipline, and lavished the treasures, of the 
church on his dependent clergy, who were per- 
mitted to imitate their master in the gratification 
of every sensual appetite. For Paul indulged 
himself very freely in the pleasures of the table, 


and he had.received into the episcopal palace two 


27 Simony was not unknown in those times; and the clergy some- 
times bought what they intended to sell. It appears that the bishop- 
- ric of Carthage was purchased by a wealthy matron, named Lucilla, 

“for her servant Majorinus.” ‘The price-was 400 Folles. (Monument. 
 Antiq. ad calcem Optati, p. 263,). Every Follis contained 125 pieces 
of silver, and the whole sam may be computed at about 2,4001, 
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_ He is de- 


igs 
rom the 
see of An- 
tioch. 
A.D. 270. 


he 
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young and beagtiful women, as the constant com- 
panions of his. leisure moments™ 

Notwithstanding ‘these scandalous vices, if 
Paul of Samosata had preserved the purity of the 
orthodox faith, his'reign over the capital of Syria 
would have ended only with his life; and had a y, 
seasonable persecution intervened, an effort, os 
courage might perhaps ‘have placed him if the” 
_rank of saints and martyrs. Some nice and subJ 
“tle errors, which he improdently adopted_and ‘ob- 
stinately maintained, concerning the doctrine of 


- the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation of 


the Eastern churches”*.. From Egypt to the 
Eoxitie sea, the bishops were in arms and in mo- 
tion. Several councils were held, confutations 
were published, excommunications were pronoun- 
ced, ambiguous explanations were by turns accept- 
ed and refused, treaties were concluded and vio- 


‘lated, and at Jength Paul of Samosata was de- 


graded from his episcopal character, by the sen- 
tence of seventy.or eighty bishops, who assembled 
for that purpose at’ Antioch, and who, without 


consulting the’ rights of the clergy or people, ap- 


pointed a successor by their own authority. The 
manifest irregularity of this proceeding increased 


‘ the numbers of the disgontented faction ; and 2 as 


= its ‘WE. are desirous of extenuating the vices ss of Paul, we “must 


‘suspect the assembled bishops of the East of publishing the most ma- 


Jicions calgmanies i in circular, epistles addressed to all the charches of 


te empire {ap. Euseb. 1 vii. ¢. 30.). 


Sad His heresy-(like those ‘of Noetas’ Sabielltus, i in ihe same 
century), tended to confound ‘the mysterious distinttion of the divine 


_Penons, « ae Mosheio, p 708, &e. 


% iy 


1 apa 
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Paul, who was no stranger’ to the arts of courts, CHAP. 
had insinuated himself into the favour of Zenobia, “bel 


he maiitained above four years the possession. of 


the episcopal house and office. ‘The victory of 


Aurelian changed the face of the East, and the 
two contending parties, who ‘applied to each 
ther the epithets of schism and heresy, were 
éithés commanded: or permitted to plead their 


<ause before the tribunal of the conqueror. This. 


public gpd very singular trial affords a convincing 
ptoof, that the existence, the property, the privi- 
_leges, and the internal policy, of the Christians, 
were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at least by 
‘the magistrates of the empire. Asa Pagan and 
as .a soldier, it could scarcely be expected that 
Aurelian should enter into the discussion, whether 
the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries 
were most agreeable to the true standard of the 


‘orthodox faith. His determination, however, was The sen- 


founded on the general principles of equity and 


tence 18 
executed 


reason. He considered the bishops of Italy as the + sat 
most impartial and respectable judges among the A.D. 274. 


Christians, and as soon as be was informed, that 
they had unanimously approved the sentence of 
the council, he acquiesced in their opinion, 
and immediately gave orders that Paul sbould 
he compelled to relinquish the temporal posses- 
sions belonging to an office, of which, in the 
judgment of his brethren, he-bad been regular- 


Jy deprived. \But. while we applaud the jas- 


- tice, we shanld not overlook the policy, of Au- 
-relian; who was ‘desirous of restoring and ce- 
menting the dependence of. the provinces on 
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. CHAP. the capital, by every means which could bind the 
XVL interest or prejudices of any part of his subjects™, 
‘Peace and =’ Amidst the frequent revolutions of the-empire, 
' = the Christians still flourished in. peace and pros- 


dean. Pe 
i hoes the, ig ayutem of policy, introf 
n diboed: and: ‘maintained by the wisdom “se that 
prince, ‘continued, addring: more than eighteerf 
years, . to breathe the: mildest and most libéral 
spirit-of religious toleration. The mind of Dio- 
cletian himself was less adapted indeed to spe- 
culative inquiries, than to: the active labours of 
war and government. His: prudence rendered 
him averse to any great innovation, and though 
his temper. was not very susceptible of zeal or 
' enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual re- 
gard for the ancient deities of the empire. But 
.the leisure of the two empresses, of his wife 
Prisca, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted 
. them to listen with more attention and respect 
to the truths of Christianity, which in every age 
has acknowledged its important obligations to 
female devotion™. The principal eanuchs, | 


. ® Enseb, Hist. Heclesiast, 1. vii. ¢. 30. Weare ae indebt- 
- eff to bim for the curious story-of Paul of Samosata. 
,' ™ The Hiza of Martyrs, which is still in use among the Copts 
‘and the Abyojininns, must be reckoned from the 29th of August, 
A. D. 284. ; as the beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen 
“days earlier than the real accession of Diocletian. ‘See Dissertation 
“Preliminaige & I'Art de verifiet les Dates. 
** 43 ‘The expression of Lactantius (de M; P. c. b) ¢ sacrificio pol-— 
Ni inj eodgit,” implies their aritecedent, convertion to the faith ; but 
s wdees not seem to justify the assertion of ‘Motheiin (p.912.), that’ they 
pad been privately baptised. ~~ 
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Lucian and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and Andrew, cyap. 
who attended the person, possessed the favour, *"+ 


dnd governed the household, of Diocletian, pro- 
tected by their powerful influence the faith which 
they had embraced. Their example was imitated 


by many of the most considerable officers, of thé- 


walace, who, in their respective stations, had the 


care/at the Impesial ornaments, of the robes, of. 


the furniture, of the jewels, and even of the pri-. 
vate tregsury ; and, though it might sometimes be 
- incumbent on them, to accompany the emperor 
when he sacrificed in the temple™, they enjoyed, 
with their wives, their children, and their slaves, 
the free exercise of the Christian religion. Dio- 
cletian and his colleagues frequently conferred the 
most important offices on those persons who 
avowed their abhorrence for the worship of the 
gods, but who had displayed abilities proper for 
the service of the state. The bishops: held an 
honourable rank in their respective provinces, 
and were treated with distinction and respect, not 
only by the people, but by the magistrates them- 
selves. Almost in every city, the ancient churches 
were found insufficient to contain the increasing 


tau 


"44, 12.) has quoted frotn-the’ Spicilegium of Dom Luc d’Acheri, a 
vety curious instruction which ‘bishop Theonas composed for the use 
ofkacians) oe 
~™ Lactantius de M. Pic. 40. 
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CHAP. Eusebins™ , may be considered, not only as a con- 


, sequence, but as a proof, of the liberty which the 
Christians enjoyed and abused under the réign of 
‘Diocletian. ‘Prosperity had relaxed ‘the nerves of 
discipline. Fraud, envy and malice, prevailed in 
every congregation. The presbyters aspired to 
the episcopal office, which every day beca afne~au! 
object. more worthy of their ambition. Whe" 
bishops, who contended with each ather for eccle., 
‘siastical pre-eminence, appeared by thcit conduct 
to claim a secular and tyrannical power in the 
church ; and the lively faith which still distin- 
guished the Christians from the Gentiles, was 
shewn much less in their lives, than in their con- 
troversial writings. ¥ 


Progressof Notwithstanding this seeming security, an at- 


- zeal and . 
a supersti- 


tentive observer might discern some symptoms 


ee that threatened the church: with: a more violent 


Gans 


persecution than any which she had yet endared. 


‘Phe zeal and rapid progress of the Christians 


awakened the Polytheists from their supine indif- 
ference in the canse of those deities, whom custom 
and edacation had tanght them to revere. ‘The 
mutual provocations of a religious war, whieh had 
already continued | above two hundred years, 
exasperated the animosity of the contending par- 


ties. The Pagans were incenséd at. the rashness 


of a: epeent ‘and obscure sect, ‘which: presumed to’ 


1% Eusebius, Hist: Ecclesiast, L vill. . “Wes “The readét who con- 
-flts the original, will not ‘accuse me: of J ightening the- picture. 
‘Eusebius was about sixteen years,of: dine aif 4 ‘accession of the ém- 
peror Diocletian. 
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accuse their countrymen of error, and to devote 
their ancestors to eternal misery. The habits 
of justifying the popular mythology against the 
invectives of an implacable enemy, produced in 
their minds some sentiments of faith and reve- 
‘ese for a system which they had been accus- 
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an aia 


omed to consider with the most careless levity. - 
“Thesupernatural powers assumed by the church - 


‘inapired at the same time terror and emulation. 
The folfowers of the established religion in- 
trenched themselves behind a similar fortification 
of prodigies; invented new modes of sacrifice, 
of expiation, and of initiation’; attempted to 
_ revive the credit of their expiring oracles”; and 
listened with eager credulity to every impostor, 
who flattered their prejudices by a tale of won- 
ders”. Both parties seemed to acknowledge 
the truth of those miracles i were claimed 
by their adversaries; and while they were con- 


‘8 We might quote, among a great number of instances, the 
mysterious worship of Mythras, and the Taurobolia; the latter of 
- which became fashionable in the time of the Antonines (see a Dis- 

sertation of M. de Boze, in the Memoires de I’ Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom: ii. p.443.). The romance of Apuleius is as full of de- 
votion as of satire. = oU.: . 

17 ‘The impostor Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle 
of Trophonius at Mallos, and those of Apollo, at Claros and Miletus 
(Lucian, tom. ii. p. 236, edit. Reitz). The last of these, whose sin- 
gular history would furnish a very curious episode, was consulted by 
Diocletian before he published his edicts of persecution (Lactantius, 
de M. P.c..11). | 

"3 Besides the ancient stories of Pythagoras and Aristeas, the 
cures performed at the shrine of Zsculapius, and the fables related of 
Apollonius of ‘Tyana, ‘were frequently opposed to the miracles of 
Christ; though I dgree with Dr. Lardner (see Testimonies, vol. ili. 
p- 253, 952,), that when Philostratus composed the life of Apollo- 

‘nius, he had.ng such intention” = 
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cHap. tented with ascribing them to the arts of magic, 


XVI. 


the Stoics, were almost deserted, as so 
' different schools of ‘scepticism or impiety ™ > and’ 


and to the power of demons, they mutually 
concurred in restoring and establishing the reign 
of superstition. Philosophy, her most dan- 
gerous.enemy, was now converted into her most 


useful ally. The groves of the academy, be 


gardens of Epicuras, and even the porteg o 
any 


many among the Romans were desirous that the 
writings of’ Cicero should be condemned and 
suppressed by the authority of the senate 


- The prevailing sect of the new Platonicians 


fudged it prudent to connect themselves with the 
priests, whom. perhaps they despised, against the 


Christians, whom they had reasonto fear. These 


fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design of 
extracting allegogcal wisdom from the fictions of 
the Greek poets; instituted. mysterions rites of 


19 It is seriously to be lamented, that the Christian fathers, by 
acknowledging the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal, part 
of Paganism, destroy with their own hands the great advantage 
which we might — cere from the liberal’ concessions of ont 
adversaries. 

™ Julian (p. 901. edit Spaiheim .) expreses a pious joy, that the 
.providerice of the gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for 
the most part destroyed the books of the Pyrrhonians and Epicureans, 


. which bad been very numerous, since Epicurus himself composed no 
_ Jess fhan $00 volumes. Seé Diogenes Laertius, I. x. ¢. 26. 


_ ™’Cumdue alios audiam mussitare-indignanter, et dicere opor- 
tere statui per Sengtum, aboleabtar ut have scripts, quibus Christiana 
‘Réeligio couiprobetur, ‘et vetostatis opprimutur siictaritas, “Arnobius 
adversus Gentes, 1, fii, p. 103, 104. He sdds. very properly, Erroris 


 eonvincite Civerotiem’ . .'.'nam intérelpere ‘wehipta, et publicatam 


velle submergers. lectionem, non, tat ‘Devm ‘defendere ced: veritatis” 
testilicationem timere. 
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devotion for the use of their chosen disciples ; CHAP. 
recommended the worship of the ancient gods as 

the emblems or ministers of the Supreme Deity, 

and composed against the faith of the gospel _ 
many elaborate treatises'“, which have since been 
committed to the flames by the pradence of ortho- 

dox emperors. : » 
: Although the policy of Diocletian and the hu- Maximian 
manity of Constantius inclined them to preserve cs maith 
inviolate ‘the maxims of toleration, it was soon ae 
discovered that their two associates, Maximian sldier. 
and Galerius, entertained the most implacable — 
aversion for the name and religion of the Chrie- — 
tians. The minds of those princes had never 

been enlightened by science ; education had never 
softened their temper. They owed their great- 

ness to their swords, and in their most elevated 
fortune they still retained their superstitious pre- 
judices of soldiers and peasants. In the general 
administration ‘of the provinces they obeyed the 

laws which, their benefactor had established ; 

but they frequently found occasions of exercising 

within their camp and palaces a secret persecu- 

tion, for which the imprudent zeal of the 


1s Eactantius (Divin, Institut. I. v.C. 2,3.) gives a very clear and 
apirited account of two of these philosophic adversaries of the faith. 
The large treatise of Porphyry against the Christians consistill of 
thirty books, and was cotgposed in Sicily abont the year 270. 
"M9 See Soorates,. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. i. c. 9. and Codex Justinian. 
atheiSs, 2G eich oe. 438 
wt Bngehius, 1.'vii. &°4. @. 12. He limits the number of military 
Tnantyts, by -a remagkable expression , Conary Tevrew sip tu Mm 
Sevrepes), of which neither his Latin nor French translator have ren- 
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_ CHAP. Christians sometinies offered the ‘ttiost specious 


of cet ; pretences. WN sentence -of deaths was executed’ 


upon Maxitilianws, an’ African “youth, who had 
been produced by his own father before the ma- 
gistrate as a Sufficient and’ legal recruit, but who, 
obstinately persisted in declaring, that his con- 
scierice would not permit him to embrace thé 
profession of a soldier.’ It could scarcely be, 
expected that any government should suffer the 


_ action’ of Marcellus the Centurion to\pass with 


impunity. On the day of a public festival, that 


‘ officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the 


ensigns of his office, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice, that he would obey none bat Jesus Christ 


the eternal King, and that he renounced for. ever 


the use of carnal weapons, and the service of an 
idolatrous master. ~The soldiers, as soon as they 
recovered from their astonishment, secured the 
person of Marcellus.-'-He was examined in the 
city of ‘Tingi by the “president ' of that part of 
Mauritania; and as he was convicted by his own 
confession, he was condemned and beheaded for 


dered thes energy: N otwithstanding the authority of Eusebius, and the 
silence of ‘Laptantius, Ambrose, Sulpiciug, Orosius, &e, it has been 


"Jong believed, that the Thebeean legion, consisting of 6000 Christians, 


suffered martyrdom, by the order of Maximian, in the valley of the 
Penine Alps. The story was first published about the middle of the 
vth century, by Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, who received it from 

persons, who received it from: Isaac, bishop of Geneva, who 
is said to have received it from Theodéte bishop, of Octodurum. The 
abbey of St. Maurice still subsists, a rich monusherit of the credulity 
of Sigitmand, kingof ‘Burgundy. ‘See an, excbllentt- ‘Dissertation i in 


: the xxxvith volurie, of the Bibliothéjue Hibonwéd, pe raat 454. 


“5 Seé the Acts Sincera, p. 299. : The apdounts OF his martyr- 
dom, and of that’ of Marcellus, bear sveryauatk, of truth and authen- 
ticity, - 
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the crime of desertion. Examples of such a 
nature savour much less of religious persecution 


than of: martial or even civil law: but they’ 


served to -alienate the mind of the emperors, to 
justify the severity of Galerius, who dismissed a 
great number of Christian officers from their 
employments ; and to authorise the opinion, that 
a sect-of enthusiasts, which avowed principles 
so repugnant to the public safety, must either re- 
main useless, or would soon become dangerous, 
subjects of the empire. 
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After the success of the Persian war bad raised Galerius 


the hopes and the reputation of Galerius, he 


revails on 
iocletian 


passed a winter with Diocletian in the palace '° bein a 
general 


of Nicomedia; and the fate of Christianity be- persecu- 


came the object of their secret consultations 
The experienced emperor was still inclined to 
pursue measures of lenity; and though he readily 
consented to exclude the Christians from holding 
any employments in the household or -the army, 
he urged in the strongest terms the danger as 
well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those 
deluded fanatics. Gualerias at length extorted 
from him the permission of summoning a coun- 
cil; composed of a few persons the most distin- 
guished in the civil and military departments of 
the state. The important question was agitated 
in’ their presence, and those ambitious courticrs 


Ws Acta Stacets, p: 302. | | 
47 DeM. P. c. il. Lactantius (or whoever was the author of 
this little treatise) was, at that ame, an inhabitant of Nicomedia ; 
but it-seems difficult to: conceive how he could acquire so accurate = 
_ knowledge of what passed in the Imperial cabinet. 


Vou. _ ay 


147 lion. 
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CHAP, easily discerned, that it was incumbent on them to 


second, by their eloquence, the importunate vio-, 
lence of the Cesar. It may be presumed, that they 
insisted on. every topic which might interest the 
pride, the piety, or the fears, of their soyereign in 


the destruction of Christianity. Perhaps they re- 


presented, that the glorious work of the delivey- 
ance of the empire was left imperfect, as long as 
an independent people was permitted to subsist’ 
and multiply in the heart of the provinces. The 
Christians‘ (it might speciously be alleged), re- 
nouncing the gods and the institutions of Rome, 


had constituted a distinct republic, which might 


yet be suppressed before it had acquired any mili- 
tary force; but which was already governed by 
its own laws and magistrates, was possessed of a 


. public treasure, and was intimately connected in all 


its parts, by the frequent assemblies of the bishops, 
to whose decrees their numerous and opulent con- 
gregations yielded an implicit obedience. Argu- 
ments like these may seem to have determined 
the reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace a new 


‘ system of persecution: but though we may sus- 


pect, it is not in our power to relate, the secret 
intrigues of the palace, the private views and re- 


_ sentments, the Jealousy of women or eunuchs, 
2 and all those trifling but decisive causes which so 


often influence the fate of expire, and the’coun- 
cils of the wisest monarchs... 3 
The anly éirepmistance which we aa fa ditcover, is the devotion 


and jealousy of the inother of Galerius. ' She is described by Lactan- 
- tins, as Deorum montium. cultrix; muller. admodum superstitiosa. 


|, She had a great influence over her son, ind 5 was. Gffended iby the dis- 
eg =e some of her Christian servant, : a 
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_ The pleasure of the emperors was at length citar. 
signified to the Christians, who, during the, XY" 
‘course of this melancholy winter, had expected, Demoli- 
i anxiety, the result of so many secret con- che 
-bultations. The twenty-third of February, aoa 
which coincided with the Roman festival of A.D. 30s. 
the Terminalia™, was appointed (whether -from sii 
accident or design) to set bounds to the pro- 

‘gress of Christianity. At. the earliest dawn of 

day, the Pretorian prefect’, accompanied by 
several generals, tribunes, and officers of the 
revenue, repaired to the ‘principal church of 
Nicomedia, which was situated on an eminence 
in the most populous. and beautiful part of the 
city. The doors were instantly broke open; 
they rushed into the sanctuary; and as they 
searched in vain-for some visible object of wor- 
ship, they were obliged to content themselves 
with committing to the flames the volumes of 
holy scripture. The ministers of Diocletian 
were followed by a numerous body of guards 
and pioneers, who marched in order of battle, 
and were provided with all the instruments 
used in the destruction of fortified cities. By 
their incessant labour, a sacred edifice, which 
towered above the Imperial palace, and had 
long excited the indignation and envy of the 


1 The worship and festival of ‘the god Terminus are elegantly 
illustrated by M. de’ Boze; Mem. de l'Academie des Inscriptions, 
tomi,p.50 9 7 | a 

9 bn our only MS. of Lactantius, we read profectus 5 but reason, 
and the authority of all the critics, allow us, instead of that word, 
which destroys the sense of the passage, to substitute profectus. 
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Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with the 

_, ground © ee 

The next day ihe, eral edict of : ‘persect- 
} oad d. thon bh. Discletian 

“Had © imo- 

. deratag- “the, fory ‘of  Galerins,, who ‘proposed, 


that every one - to offer sacrifice, should 


| PH gg be buint “alive, the penalties in- 


flicted.on the obstinacy of the Christians might 


be deemed sufficiently rigorons-“and, effectual. 


"It was enacted, that’ their churches, in all the 


provinces of the empire, should be demolished 
to their foundations; and the punishment of 
death was denouriced against all who should 


‘ presume :to hold any secret assemblies for the 
purpose: of religious worship. The philosophers, 


who now assumed the unworthy office of direct- 
ing the blind zeal of persecution, had diligently 
‘studied the nature and genius of the Christian 
religion ; ; and as they were not. ignorant that 


. the speculative doctrines of the’ faith were 


supposed to be contained in the writings of the 
prophets, of ‘the evangelists, and: of the apos- 
tles, they most probably suggested the order, 


' that the” bishops and presbyters should deliver 


all their sacred books into the hands of the 
machine who Were. ee under’ the 


[Bia legs Crone s 


oP cps Laban de M. P; t Ta, ines a. So picture of the 
. ‘destruction of.the ehiurch, © 

ae “8 Mosheim @ 922—$963,. ‘fon, ‘ginny “watered passages of 
_ Cactantizs and Eusebius; has’ collected. & vary just: ‘and accurate no» 


ation of this edict tgagh | he. sometimes Aeviates i into conjectare and 


" refinement, 
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severest penalties, to burn them in a public and CHAP. 


iy 


ott: 


either sold to ‘the highest’ bidder, united to the 
Imperial domain, bestowed on the cities and cor- 
porations, or granted to the solicitations of rapa- 
cious courtiers. After taking such effectual mea- 
‘sures to abolish the worship, and to dissolve the 
government, of the Christians, it was thought 
necessary to subject to the most intolerable hard- 
ships the condition of those: perverse individuals 
who should still reject the religion of nature, of 
Rome, and of their ancestors: Persons of a 
liberal birth were declared incapable of holding 
any honours or employments; slaves were for 
ever deprived of the hopes of freedom, and the 
whole body of the people were put out of the 
protection of the law. _ The judges were av- 
thorized to hear and to determine every action 
that was brought against a Christian. But the 
Christians were not permitted to complain of any 
‘injury which they themselves had suffered; and 
‘thus those unfortunate sectaties were exposed to 
the severity, while they were excluded from the 
benefits, of public justice. This new species ‘of 
martyrdom, so painfal ‘and: lingering, so obscure 


‘and ignominious,.was, ‘perhaps, the most proper . 
to. weary the. constancy of the faithful: nor can, | 
it be doubted ‘that the passions and interest of — 
mankind were disposed ‘on this occasion to second " 


the designs of the emperors. " ‘But the policy of 


a well-ordered government mnat sametimes have 


solemn manner. By the same edict, the’property _*¥!. . 
f the;‘chiirch ‘was at’ Gnce:.confiscated ;. ahd the: 
everal parts. of : which. it thight ‘consist, ‘were: 


. 
7] 
ay 7 
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interposed in “behalf oF ‘the. oppressed Chris. 
tians; nor was it possible for the Roman prince¢ 
entirely to remove the apprehension of’ panish 
ment, or to connive’ at.” _every act of ‘frand .an 
violence, without expositig their own autborit 
and the rest of their autyects to the most auiehe 
dangers”, 

This edict was. searcely exhibited to the public 
view, in the most conspicuous place of ‘Nicome- 
dia, ‘before it was torn down by the Hands of a 


. Christian, who expressed, at the same time, by 


the bitterest invectives, his contempt as well as 
abhotrence for such impious and tyrannical go- 
vernors. His offence; according ‘to the mildest 
laws; amounted to‘treason, and deserved death. 
And if it be true that he was a person of rank 
‘and education, those circumstances could serve 
only to aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or 
rather roasted; by~a slow fire; and his execu- 
tioners, zealous, to “revenge the personal insult 
which had been offered to. the’ emperors, ex- 
hansted. every refinement of cruelty, without be- 


ing able to subdue his’ patierice;‘or to alter the 


steady‘and: insulting. smile which in. bis dying 


“ agonies’ he atill preserved in ‘his countenance. 


‘The Christians, though they confessed that his 


“conduct. had not been strictly conformable to the 


laws of ‘pradence, admired. -the divine fervour of 
Chis zeal’ and ‘the excessive cominieridations- ‘which 
hac fey lavished’ on the: rae of Ser hero man: 


a 


beh 3 
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martyr, contributed to fix a deep impression of CHAP. 

‘terror and hatred in the mind of Dioclctian™, = *¥' 
His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a Fire of the 

danger ftom which he very narrowly escaped. rata 


Within fifteen days the palace of Nicomedia, imputed to 
and even the bedchamber. of Diocletian, were eae 
twice in flames; and though both times they 
were extinguished without any material damage, 
the singular repetition of the fire was justly con- 
- sidered as~an evident proof that it had not been 
the effect of chance or negligence. The suspicion 
naturally fell on the Christians; and it was sug- 
gested, with some degree of probability, that those 
desperate fanatics, provoked by their present saf- 
_ferings, and apprehensive of impending calamities, 
had entered into a conspiracy with their faithful 
brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against the - 
lives of two emperors, whom they detested as the 
irreconcileable enemies of the church of God. 
Jealousy and resentment prevailed in every breast, 
but especially in that of Diocletian. A great num- 
ber of persons, distinguished either by the offices 
which they had filled, or by the favour which they 
had enjoyed, were thrown into prison. Every niode 
of torture was put in practice, and the court, as 
well as city, was polluted with many bloody exe- 
cutions’... But as it was,-found impossible to- 
"4 Lactantius only calis him qvidam, etsi non Fecte, magnd tamen 
‘ animo, &e. ¢. 12. “Kusebius (1. viii, c. 3.y adorns him with secular: 


honours. Neither have condescended to mention his name; but 

the Greeks celebrate his: memory under thet of John. See Tillemont, 

Mémoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. ¥. partite p- 320... 7 
- 1% Lactantiusde M.P. c. 13, 14. Potentissini quondam Egeuchi | 
‘necati, per quog Palatium.ct ipse eonstalgat. Eusebius (1, viti- ¢: 6.) 
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CHAP extort any discovery’ ‘of thereon transaction, 


Execution: 
of the first. 


edict. 


ae, 


it seems ineumbent,« On: Ra er’ to presume the 
innocence, or to ade Aire the hresolution, of the suf- 
ferers, A few days! afterwards . Galerins hastily 
withdrew himself froth, Nicomedia, declaring, that 
if he delayed his ‘departure from that devoted 
palace, he should fall's sacrifice to the rage of the 
Christigns. The ecclesiastical historians, from 
whom’ alone we derive a partial and imperfect 
knowledge of this persecution, are af loss how 
to account for the fears and dangers of the em- 
perors. Two of these writers, a prince and a 


rhétorician, were eye-witnessés of the fire of Ni- 
‘comedia. The one ascribes it,to lightning, and the 


divine wrath ; the other affirms, that it was kind- 


Jed by the malice of Galerius himself ™. 


As the edict against the Christians was designed 
for a general: Jaw of ‘the whole empire, and as 
Diocletian and Galerius, though they might not 
wait ‘for’ the consent; were assured of the concur- 
rence, of the Westéra princes, it would appear 
more consonant to'our ideas of policy; that the 
governors of all the provinces should have re- 
ceived: secret, instructions to publish, ‘on one and 
the same ‘day; this declaration of war within their - 


respective departments (At was at t least té be 


or 1 beh si hes a be he Pie Se 

mentiphd the at alate ‘of the ccitihe Géjpcio and Doro- 
thens, and of Ambimnius, Bishop ‘of Nicomedié ; and both those wri- 
ters describe; in a vagtie but tagigal tanner, ths Berd scenes which 
cwere acted eyen in tke’ Iinperial presence.: : 

¢ 7 i Seéiaptantins, Eusebius; and Contains ie ad Gretiom Satie- 
— c. a Reaching contigs is: ‘ignorance ‘ofhe cause of the’ ° 


ee 
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expected, that the convenience of the public CHAP. 
highways and established posts’ would have, sade 
enabled’ the emperors to transmit their orders 
with the’ utmost dispatch from the palace of. 
Nicomedia to the. extremities of the Roman — 
world; and that they would not have suffered 
fifty days‘to elapse, before the edict was pub- 
lished in Syria, and near four months before it 
was signified to the cities of Africa”. This de- 
lay may Perhaps be imputed to the cautious 
temper of’ Diocletian, who had yielded a re- 
luctant consent to the measures of persecution, 
and who was desirous of trying the experiment 
under his more immediate eye, before he gave _ 
way to the disorders: and discontent which it 
must inevitably occasion in the distant provinces. 
At first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained’ 
from the effusion of blood; but the use of every. 
other severity was permitted, and .even recom- 
mended, to their zéal; nor could the Christians, 
though they cheerfully resigned the ornaments 
of their churches, resolve to interrupt their 
religious assemblies, or to deliver their sacred 
books to the flames. The pious obstinacy of 
Felix, an African bishop, appears to have em- 
barrassed the subordinate ministers of the go- 
vernment. The curator of his city sent him in 
chains to the proconsul. The proconsul trans- 
mitted him to: the Pretorian prefect of Italy; 
and Felix, who disdained even to give an evasive 
answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, in 
Lucania, ‘a place on which the: birth of Horace 
A -"Tilemont, Memoires Ecclesiast. tom. v. parti. p. 43. : 
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thas conferred fame", ‘This precedént, and per- 
haps some Imperial:rescript, which was issued jf 
consequence of it, appeared | to authorize the go- 
vernors of provinces, in punishing with death 
the refusal of the Christians todeliver up thciv 
sacred books. There was undoubtedly many 
persons who embraced this opportunity of ob- 
taining the crown of -martyrdom; but there were 
likewise too many who purchased an ignominious 
life, by discovering and: betraying the oly scrip- 
ture into the hands of infidels. A great nomber 
even of bishops and presbyters acquired, by this 


‘criminal compliance, ‘the opprobrious epithet of 


Traditors; and their offence was productive of 
much present scandal, and of much future discord, 
in re African church™. | 

: The copies, as well as the versions of scrip- 
ture, were already so multiplied in the empire, 
that the most severe inquisition could no longer 
be attended with any fatal consequences; and 
even the sacrifice of those volumes, which, in 


‘every congregation, were preserved for public 


use, required the consent of some treacherous | 
and unworthy Christians. But the ruin of the 


churches was easily effected by the authority of 


the government, and by the labour of the Pagans. | 


‘«In sonte provinces, however, the magistrates con- 


tented hemaelves with — "P the places of 


an 


ou + See the Acta Sincers of Rineii P 383; ie of Feelix of 


Ae 


~ Thibara, or-Tibiur, appear ‘much lesa, corrupted . than in ‘the other 


wae which afford a lively specimen of legendary licence. 


‘x. -# See the first’ book of Optatus of Milevis against the Donatists . 


at ati, rade edit. Dupin. . He lived under the reign of-Vulens. 
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religions worship. In others, they more literally 
‘\gomplied with the terms of the edict ; and after 
taking away the doors, the benches, and the pul- 
pit, which they burnt, as it were in a funeral pile, 
they completely- demolished the remainder of the 
edifice™. It'is perhaps to this melancholy occa- 
sion, that we should apply a very remarkable 
story, which is related with so many circumstances 
of variety and improbability, that it serves rather 
to excite than to satisfy our curiosity. In a small 
town in Phrygia, of whose name as well as situa- 
tion we are left ignorant, it should seem, that the 
magistrates and the body of the people had em- 
braced the Christian faith ; and as some resistance 
might be apprehended to the execution of the 
edict, the governor of the province was supported 
by a numerous detachment of legionaries. On 
their approach the citizens threw themselves into 
the church, with the resolution either of defending 
by arms that sacred edifice, or of perishing in its 
ruins. They indignantly rejected the notice and 
_ permission which was given to them, to retire, till 
the soldiers, provoked by their obstinate refusal, 
set fire to the building on all sides, and consumed, 
_ by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a 


1 The ancient monuments, published at the end of Optatus, 
p- 261, &c. describe, in a very circumstantial mariner, the proceedings 
of the governors in the destruction of churches, ‘They made a mi- 
‘note inventory of theplate, &c. which they found in them. That 
of the church at Cirta, in Numidia, is still extant. It consisted of 
‘two chalices of gold, and six of silver; six urns, one kettle, seven 
Jatfips, all likewise of silver ; besides a large quantity of brass utensils, 
_ ‘and wearing apparel. oS eta mee 
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quent 
edicts, 


jchildren™. 0° 

Some slight disdarbancés, though és were 
suppressed almost as soon as excited, in Syria and 
the frontiérs of Armenia, afforded the enemies of 
the church a very plausible occasion to insinuate, 
that those troubles had been secretly fomented: by 
the intrigues of the bishops, who had already for- 
gotten their ostentatious professions of passive 
and unlimited obedience“. The resentment, or 
the fears, of Diocletian, at length transported him 


beyond the bounds of moderation, which he had 


hithérto preserved, and he declared, in a series of 


‘eruel edicts, his intention of abolishing the Chris- 


tian name. By the ‘first of these edicts, the go- 


vernors of the’ provinces were directed to appre- 


hend all persons of the ecclesiastical order; and 


‘the prisons, destined for the vilest criminals, were 
soon filled with a multitude of bishops, presbyters, 


- 14 Lactantius (Instit. Divin. v. M1) confines the calamily to 
the conventiculum, with its congregation. Eusebius (viii. 11.) extends 
it to a whole city, and introduces something very like a regular siege. 
His ancient Latin translator, Rufinus, adds the important circum- 
stance of the permission given to the inhabitants of retiring from 
thence. As Phrygia reached to the confines of Isauria, it is possible 
that the testless temper of these independent barbarians may have 
contributed to this misfortune: ’ 

18 Kusebins, 1. viii. c..6. M. de Valais (with some probability) 
thinks {hat'he has discovered the Syrian rebellion ih an oration of 
Libanius; and that it was:a rash attempt of the tribune Eugenius, 


‘who with only five hundred men seized Antioch, and might per- 


haps allure the Christians ‘by the promise of religious toleration. 
From Evaebius, ql, ix. c. 8.) as well as from. Moges of Chorene 
(Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 77, bc.) it may be inferred; ‘that Christianity 


"was already introduced into Armenia. 
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deacons, readers, and exorcists. By @ second CHAP. 
edict, the magistrates were commanded to employ , XVI. 


every method of severity, which might reclaim 
them from their odious superstition, and oblige 
them to return to the established worship of the 
gods. This rigorous order was extended, by a 
subsequent edict, to the whole body of Christians, 
who were exposed to a violent and general perse- 


cution™. Instead of those salutary restraints, 


which had-required the direct and solemn testi- 
mony of an accuser, it became the duty as well 
as the interest of the Imperial officers, to discover, 
. to pursue, and to torment, the most obnoxious 
among the faithful. Heavy penalties were de- 
nounced against all who should presume to save a 
proscribed sectary from the just indignation of the 
gods, and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding 
the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of 
many of the Pagans, in concealing their friends or 
relations, affords an honourable proof, that the 
rage of superstition had not extinguished in their 
minds the sentiments of nature and humanity™. - 


Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts General 


against the Christians, than, as if he had been 


of persecution, he divested himself of the Imperial 


1 See Mosheim, p. 938 ; the text of Eusebius very plainly shews, 
that the governors, whos: powers were enlarged, not restrained, by 
the new laws, could punish with death the most obstinate Chrisuans, 
as an example to their brethren. Lo 

% Athanasius, p. 833. ape Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. v. 


part i. p. 90. 


idea of th: 
persecu- 


desirous of committing to other hands the work tion 
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purple. The character and situation: of. bis col- 
leagues and successors sometimes urged them tc 
enforce, and sometimes inclined them to suspend 
the execution of these rigorous laws; nar can we 
acquire a-just and distinct idea of this importan' 
period of ecclesiastical history, unless we separately 
consider the state of Christianity, in the differ- 
ent parts of the empire, during the space of ten 
years; ‘which elapsed between the first edicts ot 
Diocletian, and the final peace of the-church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantius 
was averse to the oppression of any part of his 
subjects. The principal offices of his palace were 
exercised by Christians. He loved their persons, 
esteemed their fidelity, and entertained not any 
dislike to their religious principles. But as long 
as Constantius remained in the subordinate sta- 
tion of Cesar, it was not in his power openly to 
reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey the 
commands’ of. Maximian. His authority contri- 
buted, however, to alleviate the sufferings which 
he pitied and abhorred. He consented, with re- 
luctance, to the ruin of the churches ; but he ven- 
tured to protect the Christians themselves from 
the fury of the populace, and from the rigour of 
the laws. The provinces of Gaul (ander which 
we may probably include those. of Britain) were 
indebted,.for the singular tranquillity which they 
enjoyed, to the gentle interposition of their sove- 
reign™. But Datianus, the president or governor - 

i” Eusebius; 1. viii. c. 13. Lactantius de-M. P. @ 15. Dodwell 
(Dissertat. Cyprian. xi. 75.) Fepresentet hem ‘as inconsistent with 
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of Spain, actuated either by zeal or policy, chose CHAP. 
rather to execute the public edicts of the emperors, ae 
Yhan to, understand the secret intentions of Ga 
stantius : and it can scarcely be doubted, that his 
provincial administration was stained with the 
blood of a few martyrs”. The elevation of 
Constantius to the supreme and independent dig- 

nity of Augustus, gave a free scope to the exer- 

cise of his virtues, and the shortness of his reign 

did not preyent him from establishing a system of 
toleration, of which he left the precept and the 
example to his son Constantine. His fortunate 

son, from the first moment of his accession, de- 
claring himself the protector of the church, at 
length deserved the appellation of the first em- 
peror who publicly professed and established the 
Christian religion. The motives of his conver- 

sion, as they may variously be deduced from bene- 
volence, from policy, from conviction, ot from re- 
morse ; and the progress of the revolution, which, 
under his powerful influence, and that of his sons, 
rendered Christianity the reigning religion of the 


each other. But the former evidently speaks of Constantius in the 
station of Czesar, and the latter of the same prince in the rank of 
Augustus. 

168 Datianus is mentioned in Groter's Inscriptions, as having de- 
termined the limits between the territories of Pax Julia, and those of 
Ebora, both cities in the southern part of Lusitania. Ifwe recollect 
the neighbourhood of those places to Cape St. Vincent, we may sus- 
pect that the celebrated dzacon and martyr of that name has been in- 
accurately assigned by Prudentius, &c, to Saragossa, or Valentia. See 
the pompous history of his sufferings, in the Memoires de Tillemont, 
tom. v. part ii. p. 5885. Some critics are of opinion, that the de- 
partment of Constantius, as Cesar, did not include Spain, which stil! 
continued under the immediate jurisdiction of Maximian. 
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cHAP. Reman empire, will form a very interesting and 
XVI. important chapter in the third volume of this his- 
tory. At present it may be sufficient to observe, 
that every victory of Constantine was productive — 

of some relief or benefit to the church. 
inIuly . The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced’ 
and ATK a short but violent persecution. The rigorous 


Meximian edicts: of Diocletian were strictly and cheerfully 
rus; -execated by his associate Maximian, who had long 
hated the Christians, and who delighted -in acts of 
-pleod and violence. In-the autumn of the first 
"year of the persecution, the two emperors met at 
Rome to celebrate their triumph ; several oppres- 
-give laws appear to have issued from their secret 
consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates 
was animated by the presence of their sovereigns. 
After Diocletian had divested himself of the pur- 
ple, Italy and Africa were administered under the 
name of Severus, and were exposed, without de- 
fence, to the implacable resentment of his master 
Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauc- 
tus deserves the ‘notice of posterity. He was of 
~ a noble family in Italy, and had raised himself, 
through the successive honours of the palace, to 
the important office of treasurer of the private de- 
-mesnes. Adauctus. is. the more remarkable for 
being the only person of rank and distinction who 
appears to haye-suffered death, during the whole 
course of this general persecution™ | 
1” Eusebius, |. viii. c. 11. Gruter, Inecript. p. ‘ari. NO 18. 


Rufinus has mistaken the office of Adeuctas, as eg as the Pet of 
his martyrdom. 
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The revolt of Maxentins immediately restored CITAP. 
Peace to the churches of Italy: and Africa; ay) 
and the same tyrant who oppressed every other under 
class of: his subjects, shewed himself jnst, hu- fee 
mane, and even partial, towards the atllicted 
Christians. He depended on their gratitude 
and affection, and very naturally presumed, that 
the injuries which they had suffered, and the 
dangers which they still apprehended from his 
most inveterate enemy, would sccure the fide- 
lity of a-party already considerable by their 
numbers and opulence™. Even the conduct 
of Maxentius .towards the bishops of Rome 
and Carthage, may be considered as the proof 
of his toleration, since it is probable that the 
most orthodox princes wonld adopt the same 
measures with regard to their established clergy. 
Marcellus, the former of those prelates, had 
thrown the capital into confusion, by the se- 
vere penance which he imposed on a great 
number of Christians, who, during the late per- 
secution, had renounced or dissembled their 
religion. The rage of faction broke out in 
frequent and violent seditions; the blood of 
the faithful was shed by each other's hands, 
and- the exile of Marcellus, whose prudence 
seems to have been less eminent than his zeal, 
was found to be the only measure capable of 
restoring peace. to the distracted cburch of 


» Eusebius, |. viii, c. 14. But as Maxentius was vanquished by 
Constantine, it suited the purpose of Lactantius to place his death 
among those of the persecutors. 

VOL. II. It 
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‘cHaP. Rome”. The behaviour of Mensurius, Bishop 
_ XVI of Carthage, a to have been still more 
reprehensible. A deacon of that city had pubé 
lished a libel against the emperor. .The of- 
fender took refuge in the episcopal palace; and 
though it was somewhat early to advance auy 
claims of ecclesiastical immunities, the Bishop 
refused to deliver him up to the officers of jus- 
tice. For this treasonable resistance, Mensu- 
rius was summoned to court, and instead of. 
receiving « legal sentence of death or banish- 
ment, he was permitted,, after a short exa- 
mination, to retarn to his diocese”. Such 
was the happy condition of the Christian sub- 
jects of Maxentius, that whenever they were 
_ desirous of procuring for their own use any 
bodies of amartyrs, they were obliged to pur- 
chase them from the most distant provinces of 
the East. A story is related of Aglae, a Roinan 
lady, descended from a consular family, and 
possessed of so ample an estate, that it required 
1 The epitaph of Marcellus is to be found in Gruter, Inscrip, 
p. 1172. N° 3. and it contains all that we know of his history. Mar- 
cellinus and Marcellus, whose names follow in the list of popes, 
ate supposed by many critics to be different persons; but the learned 
Abbé de Longuerre was convinced that they were one and the same. 
| Veridicus rector lapsis quia crimina flere 
Pradixit miseris, fuit omuibus hostis amarus. 
Hive faror, hinc odium ; sequitur discordia, lites, 
‘Seditio, cedes ; solvuntur foedera pacis. 
Grimen'ob alterius, Christum qui in pace negavit 
Finibus expulsus patriz: est ferltate Tyranni. 
Hec breviter Damasus voluit comiperta referre :. 
‘Marelli populus meritunt cognoscere 


powat, 
We may observe that Damasus was made Bishop of Rome, ‘A.D, 966. 
ae ee ” Optatus contr. ‘Donatist. }. i. c. 17, 1 
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the management of seventy-three stewards. CHAP. 
Among these, Boniface was the favourite of his, aide 
mistress ; and as Aglae mixed love with devotion, 

it is reported that he was admitted to share her 

ded. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious 

desire of obtaining some sacred relics from the 

East. She entrusted Boniface with a considerable 

sum of gold, and a large quantity of aromatics ; 

and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen and 

three covered chariots, undertook a remote pil- 
grimage, as far as Tarsus in Cilicia™. 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first in Iiyri- 
and principal author of the persecution, was formi- fhe 
dable to those Christians, whom their misfortunes under Ga- 
had placed within the limits of his dominions; Merial. 
and it may fairly be presumed, that many persons *- 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the 
chains either of wealth or of poverty, very fre- 
quently deserted their native country, and sought 
a refuge in the milder climate of the West. As 
long as he commanded only the armies and pro- 
vinces of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either 
find or make a considerable number of martyrs, 
in a warlike country, which had entertained the 
missionaries of the Gospel with more coldness.and 
reluctance than any other part of the empire™. 
But when Galerius had obtained the supreme 


1 The acts of the Passion of St. Boniface, which abound in mi- 

sacles and declamation, are published by Ruinart (p. 283—291.), both 
‘an Greek and Latin, from the authority of very ancient manuscripts. — 

I Doring the four first centuries, there exist few traces of either 
bishops or bishoprics in the western Il}yricum. Ithas been thought © 
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CHAP spower and the government of the Hast, he j in- 
ites ‘gale ed in their fallest extent his zeal and. gruelty, 
pny only. in the provinces “of. Thrace anil ‘Asia, 

which acknowledged ‘his immediate jurisdiction ; 

bat-in thoge of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where- 

Maximin gratified his own inclination, by yielding 

a rigorous obedience to the stern commands 

of hisybenefactor™. The frequent disappoint- 
amerits .of his ambitious views, the experience of 

six years of persecution, and the salutary reflec- 
tions which .a lingering and painful distemper 
suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length con- 
vinced him that the most violent efforts of de- 
spotism are insufficient to extirpate a whole peo- 
ple, or. to subdue their religious prejudices. 
Desiroys of repairing the mischief that he had 
accasion¢d, he published in his own name, and in 
those of Licinius and Constantine, a general edict, 
which, .after a pompous recital of the Impcrial 
titles, proceeded in the following manner: 
Galerius “ Among the important cares which have oc- 
publishes ¢ , ‘ . “ 
an edict of © cupied our mind for the utility and preserva- 
toleration. «© tion of the empire, it was our intention to 
“© correct and, re-establish all things according to 


probable that the primate of Milan extended his jurisdiction over 

Sirmium,' the capital of that great province. See the Geographia 
"Sacra of Cliarles dé St. Paul, p. sada be wi the observations of 

Lucas Holsteniae,;** 

<8 The viiith book of Eusebius, as well as the supplement con- 
_ cerning the martyrs of Palestine, principally relate to the persecution 
_of Galerius and Maximin. The general lamentations with which 
actantius opens the vth book of his Divine ee allude to 
their cruelty. 
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* the ancient Jaws and -public. discipline of: the CHAP. 
“ Romans. °° We" were | ‘particularly desiroas:of bale ; 
« ; 
‘reoldiming, into'the:way of reason and nature, . 

“'the déluded Christians who had renounced the 

“ religion and ceremonies instituted by their 
“"fathers ; and presumptaonsly . despising the 

“ practice of antiquity, had invented extrava- 
gant laws and opinions according to the dic- 
tates of their fancy, and had collected a va- 
rious society from the different provinces of 

our empire. The edicts whieh we have pub- 
lished. to enforce the worship of the gods 

“ having exposed many of the Christians to 

‘““ danger and distress, many having suffered 

** death, and many more, who still persist in their 

“¢ jmpious folly, being left destitute of any pub- 

“ lic exercise of religion, we are disposed to ex- 

“ tend to those unhappy men, the effects of our 

“ wonted clemency. We permit them there- 

“ fore freely to profess their private opinions, 

“ and to assemble in their conventicles without 
“-fear or molestation, provided always that 

“ they preserve 2 due respect to the established 

“‘ Jaws and governinent. By another rescript 

“ we shall signify our intentions to the judges 

“ and magistrates; and we hope that our indul- 

“ gence will engage the Christians to offer up 
“their prayers to, the Deity whom they adore, | 

“ for our safety and prosperity, for their own 
“and for that of the republic.” It is not 


1% Eusebius (1. viii. c. 17.) has given us a Greek -version, and 
Lactantius (de M. P. c. 34.); the Lauo original, of this memorable 
edict. Neither of these writers seems to recollect how directly it 
contradicts whatever they have just shine) of the remorse and re 
pentance of Gatertys 
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; “GHAP. ‘gfually in the language of edicts, anid manifestos, 


Peace 
of the 


church. 


ease 


that we should search for the.real’ character or 
the secret motives of princes; but as these were 


' the words.of. a dying emperor, his ‘situation, 
 perhapa, may be admitted ‘as a pledge of his sin- 


cerity. 
When Galerius subscribed: this edict of tolera- 
tion, . he was well assured that Licinius would 
readily comply with the inclinations of his friend 


“and benefactor, and that any measures in favour 


of the Christians would obtain the approbation 


of Constantine. Bat the emperor would not 


venture to insert in the preamble the name of 
‘Maximin, ‘whose. consent was of the greatest im- 
portance, and ‘who succeeded a few days after- 
wards to-the-provinces of Asia, In the first six 
months, however, of his new rejgn, Maximin 
affected to adopt the prudent counsels of his 


_ predecessor; and though he never condescended ° 


to secure the. tranqnillity of the church by a 
public ‘edict, Sabinus, his -Pretorian prefect, 
addressed a circular letter te. all the governors 
and magistrates of the provinces,-expatiating on 
the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the in- 
vincible: obstinacy of the Christians, and directing 


the officers of justice to cease their ineffectual 


prosecutions, and to connive at the secret assem- 
blies of thode enthusiasts, In ¢ consequence of these 


- orders, great ‘slombers of Christians were released 


from | prison, or delivered from‘ the mines. The 
confessors singing. hymns of: ‘triumph, returned 
jute. their own countries; and ‘those who had 


Yielded to the violence of the terhpest, solicited 
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with tears of repentance their re-admission into’ CHAP. — 

the. bosom of the church™. eae 
Bat this treacherous calm was of short dora- Maximin 

tion; nor could the Christians of the East place Fanew the. 

any confidence in the character of their sovereign. F"*™" 

Cruelty and superstition were the raling passions 

of the soul of Maximin. The former suggested 

the means, the latter pointed ont the ebjects, of 

persecution. The emperor was devoted to the 

worship of the gods, to the study of magic, and 

to the belief of oracles. The prophets or philo- 

sophers, whom he revered as the favourites .of 

heaven, were frequently raised to the government 

of provinces, and admitted into his most secret 

councils. They easily convinced bim, that the 

Christians had been indebted for their victories to 

their regular discipline, and that the weakness of 

polytheism had principally flowed from a want of 

’ anion and subordination among the ministers of 

religion. A system of government was therefore 

instituted, which was evidently copied from the 

policy of the church. In all the great cities of 

the empire, the temples were repaired and beauti- 

fied by the order of Maximin; and the officiating 

priests of the various deities were subjected to 

the authority of a superior pontiff destined to 

oppose the bishop, and to promote the cause of 

paganism. These pontifis acknowledged, in their 

turn,.the supreme jurisdiction of the metropoli- 

tans or high priests of the province, who acted 

as the immediate vicegerents of the emperor him- 


us Eusebius, i ix cs dy He inserts the epistle of tire prefect. 


aes 
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CHAP. shit A white robe was the ensign. ‘of their dig. 


,nity; and: theseshiew: prelates were*carefully -se 
lected from the most.noble and opulent fatuilies 
By the infgence’ of the: thagistrates, and of the 
sacerdotal-arder, a great number of dutiful ad 
dresses were obtained, particularly from the citie: 
of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which artfally 
represented the well-known intentions of the court 
as the general sensc of the people; solicited the 
emperor to consult the Jaws of justice rather 
than the dictates of his clemency ; .expressed their 
abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly prayed 
that those impious sectaries might at least be 
excluded from the limits of their respective ter- 
ritories. ‘The answer of Maximin to the address 


which he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is 


still extant. He-praises their zeal and devotion 
in terms of, the highest satisfaction, descants on 


the obstinate impiety of the Christians, and be- 


trays by the readiness with which he consents to 
their banishment, that he considered himself as 
receiving, rather than as conferring, an obliga- 
tion. The priests as well as the magistrates were 
empowered to enforce the execution of his edicts, 
which were engraved on tables of brass; and 
though it was recommended to them to avoid the 
effusion .of. blood, the most cruel and ignomini- 
ous rae TF were. inflicted on the refractory 
Christians” ee ee 


8 See Eusebius, Tic 14,1, ix, c. BatBe - Lactantius de M. P. 
c..36. These writers agtee in representing ‘the arts of Maximin: 
bat the former relates the- execution of asgerall martyrs, while the 
islet eee aia: ectidi serve Dei veal ’ 


An FO 


1 eer 
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The Asiatic Christians had every thing to dread. CHAP.. 
from the séverity of a bigotted monarch who >"! 
prepared his measures of violence with sucly de- End of the 
liberate ‘policy. But a few months had scarcely lions. 
elapsed, before the edicts published by the two . 
Western emperors obliged Maximin to suspend 
the prosecution of his designs: the civil war which 
he so rashly undertook against Licinius employed 
all his attention; and the defeat and death of 
Maxiimin soon delivered the church from the last 
and most implacable of her enemies”. | 

In this general view of the persecution, which Prohable 
was first authorised by the edicts of Diocletian, yoy 
I have purposely refrained from describing the ings of the 
particular sufferings and deaths of the Christian mls bi 
martyrs. It would have been an easy task, from '#°"- 
the history of Eusebius, from the deckamations of 
Lactantius, and from the most ancient acts, to 
collect a long series of horrid and disgustful pic- 
tures, and to fill many pages with racks and 
scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and 
with all the variety of tortures which fire and 
steel, savage beasts and more savage executioncrs, 
could inflict on the human body. These mclan- 
choly scenes might be enlivened by a crowd of 
visions and miracles destined either to delay the 
death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discover 
the relics of those canonized saints who suffered 
fer the name of Christ. But I cannot determine 


7 A few days before his death, he published a very ample cilict of 
toleration, in which he imputes all the severities which the Christians 
suficred to the judges and governors, who had misunderstood his in- 
tentions, Sce the Edict in Euscbius, |. ix. c. 10. 
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what I ought to transcribe, till I am satisfied 
show much I ‘ought to believe.:-- The gravest 
of the ecclesiastical. historians, Eusebius him- 
self, indirectly confesses, that he ‘has related 
whatever might _redound to the glory, and 
that he has suppressed all that could tend to 
the disgrace, of religion™. Snch an acknow- 
ledgment will naturally excite a suspicion that a 
writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental Jaws of history, has not paid a 
very strict. regard to the observance of the 
other; and the suspicion will derive additional 
credit from the character of Eusebius, which 
was less tinctured with credulity, and more 
practised in the arts of courts, than that of al- 
most any of his contemporaries. On some par- 


‘ticular occasions, when the magistrates were 
' exasperated by some personal motives of interest 


or resentment, when the zeal of the martyrs 
urged them to forget the rules of prudence, 
and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, 
to pour out imprecations against the cmpe- 
rors, or to strike the judge as he sat on his tri- 
bunal, it may be presumed, that every mode of 
torture which cruelty could invent or constancy 
could endure, was exhausted on those devoted 


m Such is the fair deduction from ‘two remarkable passages in 
Eusebius, |. viii. c. 2. and de Martyr. Palestin. c. 12. The pruden 
of the historian has exposed his own character to censure and suspi- 
cion. It was well known that he himself had been.thrown into pri- 
son; and it was suggested that he had purchased his deliverance by 
gome disbonourable compliance. The reproach was urged in his 
lifetime, and even in hig presence, at the council of ‘I'yre. See Tille- 
mont, Meineires Ecclesiastiques, tom. viii.’part i. p. 67. 
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victims", Two circumstances, however, have CHAP. 
been unwarily mentioned, which insinuate that *¥' 
the general treatment of the Christians, who had 
been apprehended by the officers of justice, was 
less intolerable than it is usually imagined to 
have been. 1. The confessors who were con- 
demned to work in the mines were permitted, 
by the humanity or the negligence of their 
keepers, to build chapels, and freely to profess 
their religion in the midst of those dreary habita- 
tions. 2, The bishops were obliged to check 
and to censure the forward zeal of the Chris- 
tians, who voluntarily threw themselves. into the 
hands of the magistrates. Some of these were 
persons oppressed by poverty and debts, who 
blindly sought to terminate a miserable existence 
by a glorious death. Others were allured by the 
hope that a short confinement would expiate the 
sins of a whole life; and others again were acta- 
ated by the less honourable motive of deriving a 
plentiful subsistence, and perhaps a considerable 
profit, from the alms which the charity of the 
faithful bestowed on the prisoners". After the 


19 The ancient, and perhaps authentic, account of the suffcrings 
of Tarachus, and his companions (Acta Sincera Ruinart, p. 419— 
448.), is filled with strong expressions of resentment and coutempt, 
which could not fail of irritating the magistrate. The behaviour of 
Edesius to Hierocles, prefect of Egypt, was still more extraordinary, 
Aeyiog Te nad epyog Tov Erearny . » « wegsPadut, Euseb.- de Martyr. 

“Palestin. c. 5. 

1% Euseb, de Martyr. Palestin. ¢. 13. 

1 Augustin. Collat. ,Carthagin. Dei, iii, c. 13. ap. Tillermont, 
Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. v. part 2. p. 46. The contsoversy ™ 
with the Donatists has reflected some, though perhaps, a partial, 
light on the history of the African ehurchi. 
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cHap. chtrch had triumphed over all her enemies, the 
XVI. indérest as well as‘vanity of the captives promipted 
them to magnify the merit of their respective 
sufferings. A convenient distance of time or place 
gave an ample scope: to the progress of fiction ; 
‘and the’ frequent instances which might be al- 
leged of holy martyrs, whose wounds had been 
instantly lealed, whose strength had been re- 
newed, and whose lost members had miraculously 
been restored, were extremely convenient for 
the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of 
' silencing every objection. The most extravagant 
‘legends, as they conduced to the honour ef the 
church, were applauded by. the credolous mul- 
titude, countenanced by the power of the clergy, 
and attested by the suspicious evidence of cccle- 

_ Siastical history. — 
Numberof The vague descriptions of exile and imprison- 
many ment, of pain and tortare, are so easily cxag- 
gerated or softened by the ‘pencil of an artful 
orator, that we are naturally induced to inquire 
into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind ; 
the number of persons who. suffered death in 
consequence of the edicts published by Diocletian, 
his associates, and his successors. The recent 
Jegendaries record whole armies and cities, which 
were at once swept away by the undistinguishing 
rage of persecution. The more ancient writers 
content themselves with pouring out a liberal ef- 
fusion of loose and tragical invectives, without 
condescending to ascertain the precise number of 
those persons who were permitted to seal with, 
their blood their belief of the Gospcl. From tlic 
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history of Evsebias, it may however be collected, CH. 
that only nine bishops were punished with death ; se 
and we are assured, by his Sin Caney: 
of the: martyrs of Palestine, that no Snore thau 
niggty-two Christians were entitled to that ho- 


lot 


hourable appellation’. As we are unacquainted 
with the degree of episcopal zeal and courage 
which prevailed at that time, it is not in our 
power to draw any useful inferences from the 
former of these facts: but the latter may serve to 
justify a very important and probable conclusion. 
According to the distribution of Roman provinces, 


Palestine may be considered as the sixteenth part 
of the Eastern empire’’: and since there were 
t Eusebius de Martyr. Palestin. ¢. 15. He eloses his narration 
by assuring us, that these were the martyrdoms inflicted in Palestine, 
during the rehole course of the persecution. The vth chapterof his 
vinth book, which relates to the provines of ‘Thebais in Fgypt may 
seem to contradict our moderate computation; bat it will only lead 
us to adinire the artful management of the historian. Chusing for 
the scene of the most exquisite cruelty the mast remote and sequester 
ed country of the Roman empire, he relates, that in Thebar from 
ten to one hundred persons had frequently suilered martyrdom in the 
same day. But when he proceeds to mention his own journey soto 
_ Egypt, his language insensibly becomes more cautious aud moderate. 
Instead of a large, but definite number, he speaks of many Chris- 
tians (wer); and most artfully selects two ambiguons words 
Cirognoape, and veopevwrss), which may signify either what he had 
seen or what he had Leard ; either the expectation, or the execution, 
of the punishinent.  Javing thus provided a secure evasion, he enm- 
mits the equivocal passage to his readers and translators ; justly con- 
ceiving that their piety would induce them to prefer the most favour- 
able sense. There was perhaps some auatice in the rematk of Theo- 
dorus Metochita, that all who, like Euschius, had been conversant 
with the Egyptians, delighted in an olwcure and intricate style. 
(See Valesius ad loc.) 
is When Palestine was divided into three, the prefecture of the 
East coutained forty-cight provinees. As the ancient distinctions of 
nations were long siucc abolished, the Romans distributed the pruvine 
» ces, according tu a veneral proportion of their extent and vuulenur. 
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‘GHAP. some governors, who from a real or affected 


AVI 
eae 


: Conclu- 
‘sion, 


lemency had preserved their hands unstained 
with the bloud of the faithful™, it is reasonable 
to believe; ‘that the country which had given Lirth 
to Christianity, produced at least the sixtergth 
part of the martyrs who suffered death within the 
dominions of Galerius and Maximin; the whole 
might consequently amount to about fifteen hun- 
dred, a number which, if it is equally divided, be- 
tween the ten years of the persecution, will allow 
an annual consumption of one hundred and fifty 
martyrs. Allotting the same proportion to the 
provinces of Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, 
where, at the end of two or three years, the rigour 
of the penal laws was either suspended or abolish- 
ed, the multitude of Christians in the Roman em- 
pire, on whom a capital punishment was inflicted 
by a judicial sentence, will be reduced to some- 
what less than two thousand persons. Since 
it cannot be doubted that the Christians were 
more numerous, and their enemies more exaspe- 
rated, in the time of Diocletian, than they had 
ever been in any former persecution, this pro- 
bable and moderate computation may teach us to 
estimate the nuniber of primitive saints and mar- 
tyrs who sacrificed their lives for the important 
purpose of introducing Christianity into the world. 

"We shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy 
truth, which obtrudes itself on the reluctant 
mind; that even admitting, without hesitation or 


Uc gloriari possint nullum se innocentiam peremisse, nam et 
ipse audivi aliquos gloriantes, quia administratio sua, in hac parte, 


fuerit incruenta. Lactant. Institut, Divin. y. 11. 
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inquiry, all that history has recorded, or devotion CH 
has feigned, on the subject of magtyrdoma, ton 9 
must ,still be acknowledged, that thAChristians, 
in the-sourse of their intestine dissenthyns, have - 
inflicted far greater severities on each otier, than 
“igh hdd experienced from the zeal of mAdels. 
Dnring the ages of ignorance which followed 
the subversion of the Roman empirc in the West, 
the bishops of the Imperial city extended their 
dominion over the laity as well as clergy of the 
Latin church. The fabric of superstition which 
they had erected, and which might long have 
defied the feeble efforts of reason, was at length 
assaulted by a crowd of daring fanatics, who from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed the 
popular character of reformers. The church of 
Rome defended by violence the empire which 
she had acquired by frand; a system of peace 
and benevolence was soon disgraced by proscrip- 
tions, Wars, massacres, and the institution of the 
holy office. And as the reformers were animated 
by the love of civil, as well as of religious freedom, 
the Catholic princes connected their own interest 
with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and 
the sword the terrors of spiritual censures. In 
the Netherlands alone, more than one hundred 
thousand of the subjects of Charles the Fifth are 
suid to have soffered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner ; and this extraordinary nuwher is attested 
by Grotius™, a man of genius and learning, 
who preserved his moderation amidst the fary of 


4) Grot. Annal. de Rebus Belgicis, |. i. p. 12. edit. fol. 
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sintending sects, and who composed the annals 
aw SE his own age.and country, at a time when the 
~ tivention printing had facilitated the mepris of 
intelligeyte, and increased the danger of dvitetion. 
If we afe. obliged to submit our belief to the aug 
iijuit§’ of. Grotius, .it must be allowed, that’ th. 
number. of Protestants, who were executed in a 
single provinee and a single reign, far exceeded 
that of the primitive martyrs in the space of three 
centuries, and of the Roman empire. But if the 
improbability of the fact itself should prevail over 
the weight of evidence; if Grotius should be con- 
victed of exaggerating the merit and sufferings of 
the Reformers™ ;. we.shall be naturally led to en- 
quire what, confidence. can be placed in the doubt- 
ful and: imperfect monuments of ancient credulity ; 
what degiee of credit can-be assigned to a courtly 
bishop, and a passionate declaimer, who, under 
the protection. of. Constantine, enjoyed the exclu- 
sive privilege of recording the. persccutions inflict- 
ed on'the Christians by the vanquished rivals or 
disregarded jpttdécessors of their gracious sove- 

“i Fra-Paplo (Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, I. iii.) reduces the 
number of Belgic martyrs to 50,000. In learning and moderation, 
Fra-Paolo was not inferior to Grotius. ‘The priority of time gives 
some advantage to the evidence of the former, which he loses on the 
other hand by the distance of Venice from the Netherlands. 
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